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Milan, its^ History, its Cathedral — Comparison 
between Roman and Gothic 'Architecture — St. 
Charles Borromeo, his Character — St. Ambrose 
— Basilica and Bibliotheca Ambrosiana — Col- 
leges and Hospitals of Milan — Character of its 
Inhabitants. 


Milan, Milano, anciently Mediolanum, may 
be ranked among the few cities of Italy which 
have, I will not say escaped, but risen superior 
to the devastation of ages, wars, and revolutions, 
and brought down to modern times the greatest 
part, if not the whole, of their ancient celebrity. 
This city must be acknowledged to have enjoyed, 
during certain periods of her history, greater in- 
VOL. IV. B 
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dependence, but it may be doubted whether for 
any length of time she could boast of so exube- 
rant a population, so wide a circumference, or 
such durable peace and prosperity, as from the 
middle to the end of the last century. Many, 
we well know, are the blessings which accom- 
pany independence ; but independence, by which 
I mean exemption from foreign influence, is 
only a partial advantage if it be not perfected 
by liberty. This observation is, I think, in a 
peculiar manner elucidated by the history of 
Milan, which, from its situation, the fertility of 
the surrounding country, and the mildness of 
the climate, soon attained, and with a few in- 
tervals of visitation and disaster generally 
preserved, but never exceeded, a certain medio- 
crity of fame and magnificence. 

This city, like most of those situated between 
the Alps and Apennines, is of G allic origin. The 
Insuhrians were its founders, and at an early 
period of Roman liistoiy, built it, or rather 
erected a few hovels, which gradually rose from 
a village to a town, and at length became a 
city ; or so at least it was called during the reign 
of Tarquinius Friscns, or bis successor Ancus 
Martins. As the capital of a considerable terri- 
tory it had acquired, in the year of Rome 531, 
strength sufiUcient to keep a Roman army in 
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check for some time, and to require the united 
efforts of two Consuls. Under Roman control 
it enjoyed tranquillity undisturbed for many 
ages, increased in extent and opulence, improved 
in the polite arts, and became the seat of an 
academy honored, if we may be allowed to con- 
jecture from an inscription still extant, with the 
appellation of Novas Athenee. One advantage 
indeed this city possessed quite peculiar to itself, 
as its prosperity was rather increased than dimi- 
nished by the civil wars and the invasions of the 
third and fourth centuries ; so that while the 
other cities of Italy and of the whole empire 
were gradually wasting away under the increas- 
ing calamities of the times; and even Rome 
herself, with all her lofty prerogatives of majesty 
and of fame, saw her streets deserted and her 
pomp withering under the influence of warring 
Powers ; Milan flourished in population and 
splendor, and became, not indeed the nominal 
but oftentinres the real sevit of empire. Such 
was its state under some of the successors of 
Constantine ; and particularly during the reign 
of the Valentinians, and such its glory when 
described by Ausonius, and decorated with 
temples and porticos, with baths and amphi- 
theatres. But here its ancient prosperity closed, 
and the era of its disasters commenced. Its 
situation at the foot of the Alps, exposed it to 
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the attacks, while its splendor and fame attracted 
the attention, of every invading barbarian^ 
Attila visited it in his fury, and first plundered, 
then butchered its inhabitants. Next the Goths, 
under Vitii/es, in order to punish an effort of 
Koman spirit indignantly spurning at their yoke, 
delivered it up to flames and devastation. It 
W'as afterwards taken and sacked by the iun- 
gohardi, under their king Alhoin, and abandon- 
ed during the existence of their kingdom, to 
contempt and insignificance. Charlemagne re- 
stored it, in part at least, to its former dignity ; 
but one of his successors, the Emperor liarba- 
rossa, irritated by the insolence of its inhabi- 
tants, or perhaps instigated by the neighboring 
rival cities, razed it to the ground, and if we 
may believe some historians, tore up its founda- 
tions and passed the ploughshare over its ruins. 
But Milan survived even this tremendous visi- 
tation, and rose almost immediately, and even 
with the assistance of the same prince, from her 
ashes. 

This re-establishment, as well as her former 
splendor, was in some measure owing to the 
zeal and the authority of her pastors, who, like 
the Homan pontiffs, after having long been the 
benefactors and the fathers of their flocks, at 
length became their sovereigns. One of them. 
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of the name of Visconti transmitted his temporal 
authority to his nephew, whose descendants 
reigned for several generations with considerable 
influence and reputation. Of these dukes, for 
such was their title, John Galeas Visconti, was 
the most distinguished, and the flrst perhaps who 
merited both by his military talents, and by his 
useful institutions, the sovereignty which his an- 
cestors had in part usurped. The cathedral of 
Milan, the Carthusian abbey of Pavia, several 
bridges and aqueducts, and above all the various 
canals that intersect, drain, and fertilize this 
country, are to this day monuments of the piety, 
the patriotism, and the benevolence of this 
prince. 

Unfortunately for Milan, and indeed for all 
Italy, the family of the Visconti formed matri- 
monial connexions with the royal dynasty of 
France, which on the extinction of the former, 
laid claim to its territories, and made repeated 
attempts with various success to take possession 
of them. These attempts at lengtli terminated 
in the decisive battle of Pavia, which broke the 
French power in Italy, and secured the possession 
of Milan to Spain, and eventually to Austria, 
who retained it, with a few intervals of incidental 
and temporary incursions, till the French revo- 
lutionary invasion. 
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I have elsewhere observed that the Austrian 
government is in general mild and benevolent, 
and that the provinces under its control enjoy 
a fair proportion of ease and prosperity. This 
observation is peculiarly applicable to the 
Milanese^ the natural fertility of W'hich, if the 
cultivators be not checked by despotic regulations, 
and partial taxation, supplies in abundance all 
the comforts of life, and all that can stimulate 
and recompense industry. Hence, under the 
Austrian sway, it exhibited, like the Netherlands, 
a scene of population, riches, and felicity, seldom 
equalled even in free countries, and alike de- 
lightful to the eye, and to the mind of the humane 
traveller. The Emperor Joseph, with good 
intentions but bad policy, first disturbed the 
tranquillity of both these happy provinces, in at- 
tempting to introduce innovations, most of which, 
whether in their own nature useful or not, were 
unquestionably uiqiopnlar. The fermentation 
excited by these ill-advised measures, was 
scarcely appeased by the prudence of Leopold, 
Joseph's successor, when the French revolution 
burst forth like a volcano, and disgorged its 
burning torrent over all the neighboring terri- 
tories. How long the effects of this infernal 
ebullition may be felt, or how far its ravages 
may extend, it is difficult to determine. Suffice 
it to say, that both the Milanese and the Nether- 
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lands fell within its range, and have experienced 
the full effect of its fury. The latter, plundered 
of its riches, and its constitution, and deprived 
of half its population, shares with France, her 
name, her misery, and her infamy. The former 
erected into the capital of a nominal republic, 
but in fact, of a miserable and oppressed 
province, sees its resources swallowed up in 
contributions, its churches stript, its public esta- 
blishments plundered, its youth corrupted and 
enrolled in the armies of its oppressors, and all 
its scenes of opulence, and all its prospects of 
security, turned into want and uncei’tainty. 

Milan is a great and splendid city, near eleven 
miles in circumference, containing about one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. Its ge- 
neral appearance however, does not in my opinion, 
correspond with its reputation •, the streets are 
not always either wide or regular, or well built, 
and it presents few edifices of magnificence or 
beauty sufficient to attract attention. Of these, the 
Cathedral without doubt is the principal. It is 
situated almost in the centre of the city, and 
occupies part of the great square. It is of Gothic 
architecture, and its materials are white marble. 
In magnitude this edifice yields to few. Inferior 
only to the Basilica Vaticana, it equals in length, 
and in breadth surpasses the cathedral of Florence 
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and St. Paul’s ; in the interior elevation it yields 
to both } in exterior it exceeds both ; in fret- 
work, carving, and statues, it goes beyond all 
churches in the world, St. Peter’s itself not ex- 
cepted. Its double aisles, its clustered pillars, 
its lofty arches ; the lustre of its walls; its num- 
berless niches all filled with marble figures, give 
it an appearance no\el even in Italy, and sin- 
gularly majestic. Such, at least, it must appear 
to those who admire the Gothic manner called by 
the Italians Tcdesca, so uncommon in Italy in 
its purity, as most of the edifices that bear that 
appellation arc, as I have before observed, a 
mixed style formed of a degradation of Roman 
architecture dressed up in moresco ornaments. 
The admirer of English Gothic will observe one 
peculiarity, which is, that in the cathedral of 
Milan, there is no screen, and that the chancel 
is entirely open, and separated from the nave 
only by its elevation. In the front of the chancel, 
and almost immediately above the steps, rises 
on four additional steps the altar, and behind it, 
in a semicircular form, the choir. Thus the altar 
stands as in the Roman Dasilicte, and indeed in 
all ancient churclres, between the clci-gy and the 
people. 

Two circumstances are particularly observable 
in tliis church; the one is, that there ai’c no 
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chapels properly so calletl, because the Ambrosian 
rite, which long^ retained the ancient custom of 
allowing^ one altar only, and one service in each 
church, not having conformed to the modern 
mode when the cathedral was commenced, no 
provision was made in the plan for private 
masses and oratories. This omission contributes 
much to the simplicity and the unity of the edi- 
fice. Altsirs however there now are in abundance, 
but placed in such a manner as docs not interfere 
with the general design. 'I'lu’ second is the 
thinness of the pillars or rather of the clusters of 
pillars, which, while they support the vault, and 
are of course numerous amounting to fifty-two, 
yet conceal no part of the edifice, and allow the 
eye to range over the whole at ])leasure. How 
much superior are pillars to buttresses, and 
colonnades to arcatles ! the lightness, the sim- 
plicity, and the openness of the one, to the cum- 
bersome weight of the other, whicJi occupies so 
much space, conceals so many parts, and so ob- 
structs the appearance of an edifice. In truth, 
the traveller when he has seen and admired the 
majestic simplicity of St. Peter ad Vincula, Sta. 
Maria Mayr/iore, and St. Paul, fuori It rnura, 
views even the towering arcades of St. Peters 
with regr(‘i, and laments that a colonnade is 
wanting to the interior perfection of the Vatican. 

4 
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The pillars of the cathedral of Milan are 
more than ninety feet in height, and about eight 
in diameter. The dimensions of the church at 
large are as follows : In length four hundred 
and ninety feet, in breadth two hundred and 
ninety-eight, in interior elevation under the 
dome two hundred and fifty-eight, and four 
hundred in exterior, that is to the summit of the 
tower. The pavement is formed of marble of 
different colors, disposed in various patterns 
and figures. The number of niches is great, and 
every niche has its statue, which, with those 
placed on the balustrade of the roof, are re- 
ported to amount to more than four thousand. 
Many among them are said t6 be of great 
beauty. 

Over the dome rises a tower or spire, or rather 
obelisk, for its singular shape renders it difficult 
to ascertain its appellation, which, whatever may 
be its intrinsic merit, adds little either to the 
beauty or to the magnificence of the structure 
which it surmounts. This obelisk was erected 
about the middle of the last century contrary 
to the opinion of the best architects. Though 


• 1763 . 
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misplaced, its ibrm is not in itself inelegant, 
while its arcbitectnre and mechanism are ex* 
tremely ingenious, and deserve minute examina- 
tion. In ascending the traveller will observe, 
that the roof of the church is covered with blocks 
of marble, connected together by a cement, that 
has not only its hardness and durability, but its 
color, so that the eye scarcely perceives the 
juncture, and the whole roof appears one im- 
mense piece of white shining marble. The view 
from the summit is extensive and even novel, as 
it includes not only the city and the rich plain 
of Milan, intersected with rivers and canals, 
covered with gardens, orchards, vineyards, and 
groves, and thickly studded with villages and 
towns; but it extends to the grand frame of 
this picture, and takes in the neighboring Alps, 
forming a magnificent semicircle and uniting 
their bleak ridges with the milder and more dis- 
tant Apennines, 


The traveller will regret as be descends, that 
instead of heaping this useless and cumbersome 
quarry upon the dome, the trustees of the edifice 
did not employ the money expended upon it, in 
erecting a front (for that essential part is still 
wanting) corresponding with the style and the 
stateliness of this superb temple. A front has 
indeed been begun, but in a taste so dissimilar 
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to that of the main building, and made up of 
such a medley of Koman orders and Gothic de- 
corations, that the total suspension of such a work 
might* be considered as an advantage, if a more 
appropriate portal were to be erected in its place. 
But unfortunately the funds destined for the com- 
pletion and repair of this cathedral are now swal- 
lowed up in the general confiscation; and an edi- 
fice destined to be a monument of the piety of fifty 
generations, will be abandoned by the present 
atheistical government to neglect and decay. 
Had it been finished, and had the western front 
been built in a style corresponding with the other 
parts, the admirers of Gothic would have pos- 
sessed one specimen perfect in its kind, and ac- 
companied with all the advantages of the best 
materials set off by a fine climate. 

In materials indeed, the cathedral of Milan 
surpasses all other churches, the noblest of which 
are only lined and coated with marble, while this 
is entirely built, paved, vaulted, and roofed with 
the same substance, and that of the whitest and 
most resplendent kind. Here then there would 
have been an object of comparison, and the lover 
of sacred architecture, after a minute examina- 
tion, I will not say of the Y atican, for the mag- 
nitude, elevation, and accompaniments of that 
vast fabric, admit of no comparison, but of 
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Santa Maria Maggiore^ S. Paolo fuori li MurUf 
Sta. Justina at Padua, St. Paul in London, 
might decide which of the two styles is best 
adapted to the solemnity of religious offices, or 
which delights the eye and the mind most. The 
decision would be difficult. Most men have 
habits to resist, and prejudices to conquer on the 
subject. All the ancient, and with the exception 
of St. Paul's only, all the great edifices dedicated 
to religion in our own country are Gothic and 
Saxon, while Greek and Roman architecture is 
seen only in palaces, villas, and theatres. How 
naturally therefore does the former excite senti- 
ments of awe and devotion? especially when we 
learn from our very infancy 

To walk the studious cloister pale. 

And love the high imbowed roof. 

With antique pillars, massy proof. 

And storied windows richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light. 

If to these enchantments we add the pealing 
organ, the full-voiced choir, the service high, 
and anthems clear, we are irresistibly attracted 
to a style that awakens so many delicious recol- 
lections, and calls forth some of our best and 
most holy feelings. When opposed to it, Greek 
and Roman architecture, though it may retain 
its beauty, yet seems divested of its majesty; 
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and appropriated as it is almost entirely amongst 
us to the mansions of the great and to the re- 
sorts of the gay, it inspires pleasurable ideas 
only, and. awakens emotions of mirth, and ex- 
pectations of theatrical amusement. But this 
association of ideas, so favorable to Gothic, is 
peculiar to an Englishman. An Italian’s pre- 
judices run in a contrary direction. The Gothic, 
or Tedesca, he considers as an invention of the 
northern barbarians, and a combination of dis- 
proportions and dissonances. Its twilight pale is 
to him the sullen gloom of northern forests, and 
of skies for ever clouded; its clustered pillars 
are mere confusion, ill-contrived bundles of stone; 
the apparent length or elevation is the result of 
narrowness and disproportion ; the pointed arch, 
the consequence of ignorance in not knowing 
the art of forming a round one ; the stone braces 
that intersect the vault, clumsy contrivances to 
support it ; the fretwork of the windows, happy 
inventions to obstruct the light; in short, he 
looks upon the whole style as an ill assorted mass 
of incongruities, disproportions, encumbrance, 
confusion, darkness, and intricacy, well adapted 
indeed, as were the forests of Scandinavia, to 
the gloom and the horror of Druidical sacrifices 
and Runic incantations, 

Barbara ritu 

Sacra Deum, structae diris feralibus arse. . 

Lucan, 
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bat ^ery ill calculated for the purposes of a 
Christian congregation, the order and decorum of 
its rites, and the festive celebration of its 
mysteries. 

It would here, perhaps, be the place to inquire 
when and whence the Gothic style passed into 
Italy ; an inquiry which would naturally lead to 
another inseparable indeed from it, though more 
extensive and intricate, where that style origin- 
ated. But, as the subject is, if not strictly 
speaking Gothic, at least anticlassical, I may be 
allowed to exclude it from these sketches, and 
instead of a dissertation and my own very insigni- 
ficant opinion, call the attention of the reader to 
a passage from Cassiodorus; and admitting that 
it may not refer to the style in question, yet I will 
ask him whether it would be possible to describe 
it more accurately *. — Qmd dicamus columnarum 
junceam proceritatem P moles illas sublimissimas 
fabricarum, quasi quibusdam erectis hastUibus 
contineri et substantup. qualitate concavis canalibus 
excavatas, ut magis ipsas mtimes fuisse iransfusas, 
alias ceeris judicas faclum^ quod metallis durmi~ 
mis videos e^oftVumf. 


’Cassiodoruik lived in the sixth century, and was secretary 
to the first Gothic kings. 

tLib. vii. Var. Form. XV. From this epistle we learn, 
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The most remarkable object in the interior of 
this church is the subterranean chapel, in yrhich 
the body of St. Charles Borromeo reposes. It is 
immediately under the dome, in form octangular, 
and lined with silver, divided into pannels repre- 
senting the principal actions of the life of the 
Saint. The body is in a shrine of rock crystal, 
on, or rather behind the altar ; it is stretched at 
full length, drest in pontifical robes, with the cro- 
sier and mitre. The face is exposed, very im- 
properly, because much disfigured by decay : a 
deformity increased, and rendered more hideous 
by its contrast with the splendor of the vest- 
ments which cover the body, and by the pale 
ghastly light that gleams from the aperture above. 
The inscription over this chapel or mausoleum, 
was dictated by St. Charles himself, and breathes 
that modesty and piety, which so peculiarly 
marked his character. It is as follows : 

CAROLUS CARDINALIS 
TITULI S. PRAXEDIS 
ARCHIEP. MEDIOLAN. 
FREQUENTIORIBUS 


that under the abovementioned princes, Rome still abounded 
in statues even of bronze — that its edifices were in good re- 
pair — and that government was extremely attentive to their 
preservation. 
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CLERl. POPULIQ. AC 
DEVOTI FAEMINEI SEXUS 
PRECIBUS SE COMMENDATUM 
CUPIENS HOC Loco SIBI 
MONUMENTUM VIVENS ELEGIT. 

If ever a human being deserved . such honors 
from his fellow-creatures, it was St. Charles jBor- 
romeo. Princely birth and fortune, the highest 
dignities, learning, talents, and accomplishments, 
qualities so apt to intoxicate the strongest mind 
even in the soberness of matm-e, I might say, in 
the sullenness of declining age, shone in him even 
when a youth*, without impairing that humility, 
simplicity of heart, disinterestedness and holi- 
ness, which constituted his real merit and formed 
his most honorable and permanent distinction. 
It was his destiny to render to his people those 
great and splendid services which excite public 
applause and gratitude, and to perform at the 
same time those humbler duties which, though 
perhaps more meritorious, are more obscure, and 
sometimes produce more obloquy than acknow- 
ledgment. Thus, he founded schools, colleges, 
and hospitals, built parochial churches, most af- 


* He was made cardinal and archbishop in his twenty- 
third year, by his uncle Pius IV. who had resigned several 
lich livings to him twelve years before. 

VOI.. IV. c 
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fectionately attended his flock during a destruc- 
tive pestilence, erected a lazaretto, and served 
the forsaken victims^with his own hands. These 
are duties uncommon, magnificent and heroic, 
and are followed by fame and glory. Bat, to 
reform a clergy and people depraved and almost 
barbarized by ages of war, invasion, internal dis- 
sension, and by their concomitant evils, famine, pes- 
tilence and general misery ; to extend his influence 
to every part of an immense diocese including some 
of the wildest regions of the Alps ; to visit every 
village in person, and to inspect and correct 
every disorder ; are oflices of little pomp and of 
great difficulty. Yet, this laborious part of his 
pastoral charge he went through with the cou- 
rage and the perseverance of an apostle ] and so 
great was his success, that the diocese of Milan, 
the most extensive perhaps in Italy, as it contains 
at least eight hundred and fifty parishes, became 
a model of decency, order, and regularity, and in 
this respect has excited the admiration of every 
impartial observer. The good efiects of the zeal 
of St. Charles extended far beyond the limits of 
his diocese ; and most of his regulations for the 
reformation of his clergy, such as the establish- 
ment of seminaries, yearly retreats, &c. were 
adopted by the Gallican church, and extended 
over France and Germany. 
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Many of his excellent institutions still remain, 
and among others that of Sunday schools ; and 
it is both novel and affecting to behold on that 
day the vast area of the Cathedral filled with 
children forming two grand divisions of boys and 
girls ranged opposite each other, and these again 
subdivided into classes, according to their age 
and capacities, drawn up between the pillars, 
while two or more instructors attend each class, 
and direct their questions and explanations to 
every little individual without distinction. A 
clergyman attends each class, accompanied by 
one or more laymen for the boys, and for the girls 
by as many matrons. The lay persons are said 
to be oftentimes of the first distinction. Tables 
are placed in different recesses for writing. This 
admirable practice, so beneficial and so edifying, 
is not confined to*the Cathedral or even to Milan. 
The pious archbishop extended it to every part 
of his immense diocese, and it is observed in all 
the parochial churches of the Milanese, and of 
the neighboring dioceses, of such at least as are 
suffragans of Milan. 

The private virtues of St. Charles, that is, the 
qualities that give true sterling value to the man, 
and sanctify him in the eyes of his Creator, 1 
mean humility, self-command, temperance, in- 
dustry, prudence, and fortitude, were not inferior 
C 2 
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to his public endowments. His table wasfor his 
guests } his own diet was confined to bread and 
vegetables ; he allowed himself no amusement or 
relaxation, alleging that the variety of his duties 
was in itself a sufficient recreation.. His dress 
and establishment was such as became his rank ; 
but in private he dispensed with the attendance 
of servants, and wore an under dress coarse and 
common ; his bed was of straw ; his repose short; 
and in all the details of life, he manifested an 
utter contempt of personal ease and indulgence.* 

The immense charities of St. Charles exceed 
the income and the magnificence of sovereigns. 
In every city in which he had at any time resided, 
he left some monument of useful munificence ; a 
school, a fountain, an hospital, or a college. Ten 
of the latter, five of the preceding, and the former 
without number, still remain at Pavia, Bologna, 
Milan, nnH in all the toa'iis of its diocese. Besides 


* That uniformity of action^ demeanor, and conversation, 
which constitutes consistency of character, and gives to all 
stages of life a certain symmetry and unity of design so much 
admired by the ancients (Cicero De OiF. lib. i. 31.) was pe- 
culiarly conspicuous in St. Charles. He lived only to serve 
his God ; to this grand object he directed his thoughts, ac- 
tions, and whole being, without one sideling glance at interest 
or pleasure. 
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these public foundations, he bestowed annually 
the sum of thirty thousand crowns on the -poor, 
and added to it in various cases of public distress 
during’ his life the sum of two hundred thousand 
crowns more; not including numberless extra 
benefactions conferred upon individuals whose 
situations claimed peculiar and perhaps secret re- 
lief. The funds which supplied these boundless 
charities were derived partly from his own estates, 
and partly from his archi -episcopal revenue. The 
former, as he had no expensive tastes or habits to 
indulge, were devoted entirely to beneficence ; the 
latter he divided according to the ancient custom 
into three parts, one of which was appropriated 
to the building and reparation of churches and 
edifices connected with them, the second was al- 
lotted to the poor, and the third employed in the 
domestic expenditure of the bishop. But, of the 
whole income, the humble and disinterested pre- 
late ordered an account to be submitted annually 
to the diocesan synod. 

It is not wonderful that such virtues should 
have engaged the affection of his flock during 
his life, and that after his death they should be 
recollected with gratitude aiul veneration. The 
benevolent protestant will not quarrel with the 
Milanese for supposing that the good pastor at 
his departure cast an affectionate glance on his 
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beloved flock, non deserens sed respectang^ ; that 
the flame of charity still burns in the regions of 
bliss ; that he looks down upon the theatre of his 
labors and of his virtues* with complacency ; and 
that he i^till continues to offer up his orisons 
for his once beloved people through the common 
Lord and mediator.f * 

Of the statues crowded in and around the Ca- 
thedral of Milan, I have already observed that 
many are esteemed, and some admired. Of the 
latter, that of St. Bartholomew is the first ; it 


♦ Cic. de Sen. 

t This extraordinary person died at the age 6f forty-six, 
not exhausted by his labors or austerities as the reader might 
imagine, nor of the plague to which he exposed himself with- 
out precaution or antidote (excepting the most effectual of 
all, abstemiousness) but of a violent fever caught in the neigh- 
boring mountains (An. 1584.) He was nephew to the last 
Medicean Pope, Pius IV. and by him he was nominated 
archbishop of Milan in the twenty-third year of his age. He 
who reads his life will hud few miracles to entertain him, but 
will see many virtues which are much better these virtues 
have extorted a reluctant compliment from Addison and even 
from Burnet, and when we consider on the one side the spirit 
of these writers, and particularly of the latter, and on the 
other recollect that St. Charles Borromeo was an archbishop, 
a cardinal, and, what is still worse, a saints we shall be en- 
abled to give this compliment its full value. 
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stands in the church, and represents the apostle as 
iKtlding his own skin, which had been drawn off 
like drapery over his shoulders. The play of the 
muscles is represented with an accuracy, that ra- 
ther disgusts and terrifies than pleases the spec- 
tator. The sculptor Agrati may have just reason 
to compare himself, as the inscription implies, to 
Praxiteles ; but his masterpiece is better calculated 
for the decoration of a school of anatomy than 
for the embellishment of a church. The exterior 
of the chancel is lined w'ith marble divided into 
pannels, each of which has its basso relievo ; the 
interior is wainscoted, and carved in a very mas- 
terly style. The whole of the chancel was 
erected by St. Charles Borromeo. Two large 
pulpits stand one on each side of its entrance ; 
that on the right, appropriated to the reading of 
the gospel, rests upon four bronze figures repre- 
senting the four mysterious animals of Ezechiel ; 
tihat on the left is supported by the four doctors of 
the Latin church in the same metal. 

But it is not my intention to enumerate all the 
ornaments of this church, but merely to enable 
the reader to form a general idea of its magni- 
tude and decorations. When we saw it, its mag- 
nificence was on the decline ; the income des- 
tined for its completion and support had been 
considerably retrenched by the Emperor Joseph, 

3 
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and was, 1 believe, entirely confiscated by the 
French; the archbishopric and the chapter wera 
impoverished by exactions and alienations ; and 
thus all the resources that fed the splendor of 
this grand metropolitical cathedral were drained 
or exhausted. Hence, it seemed to want that 
neatness and lustre which arise from great atten- 
tion and opulence united. Here indeed, as in 
every territory where the French domineer, ap- 
pearances of irreligion too often strike the eye ; 
neglected churches and plundered hospitals, 

ALdesque labentes Deomm et 
Ticdii tiigro simulacra Aimo, 

Horace. 

are frequent spectacles as little calculated to 
please the sight as to conciliate the judgment, 
that looks forward with terror to the conse- 
quences of such a system of atheism. In fact, the 
dilapidation of benevolent establishments and the 
decay of sacred edifices are neither the only 
nor the worst symptoms of the propagation of 
French principles. I'he neglect of education, 
arising partly from the want of instructors, and 
partly from the suppression of ancient establish- 
ments, and the early depravation of yonth that 
results from it, are already deeply felt and la- 
mented. The lawless example of the French 
soldieiy dispersed over the whole territory, car- 
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ries vice and impiet}' into every village, and li- 
terally scatters disease and death, both of mind 
and body, over all this country lately so virtuous 
and so happy. 

llle sitim, moibosqne fereni mortalibiis segris 
Nascitur, et laevo constristat lumine coelum*. 

£tt. 10 . 

The character of St. Ambrose, the celebrated 
archbishop of Milan, his eloquence, his firmness, 
and his political, us well as ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, are well known ; but it is not equally so, 
that he modelled and regulated the liturgy of 
his church, and that this liturgy is still in use in 
the Cathedral, and indeed in most of the capitu- 
lar and parochial churches of this diocese. The 
reader, who may perhaps be acquainted with such 
forms of public prayer only as are of a later in- 
vention, will be surprized to hear that the Am- 
brosian liturgy in the fourth century, was more 
encumbered, as aprotestaut would express it, with 
rites and ceremonies than the Roman is in the 


* So Sirius, when his baleful beams arise 
And glare disastrous o’er the sadden'd skies, 
Affrights the nations ; while his burning breath 
Darts down disease, and pestilence, and death. 

Pitt. 
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nineteenth. It mast be remembered that St. Am- 
brose did not institute or compose the liturgy 
that now bears his name (it existed before his 
time, and was probably coeval with the church 
of Milan) ■ but that he merely reduced it into 
better order, and improved it in expression and 
arrangement. 

The body of this saint lies, not in the Cathedral, 
but in an ancient church at a considerable dis- 
tance from it, that is now called from him the 
Basilica Ambrosiana, and is said to have been 
that in which he generally officiated. Though 
ancient, it has been so often repaired that it may 
possibly retain not much of its original materials 
or appearance. One proof indeed of its anti- 
quity is the gradual elevation of the ground all 
around it, occasioned by the ruins of neighbor- 
ing buildings ; so that yon descend some steps 
to enter it; a circumstance that gives it a damp 
and cheerless aspect. It has in front a large court 
surrounded with galleries conformably to the an- 
cient mode, which ought never to have been neg- 
lected, because it contributes so much to the si- 
lence and the tranquillity so necessary to the ex- 
ercise of devotion. The doors are of bronze and 
said to be those which St. Ambrose closed against 
the Emperor Theodosius ; but without the least 
foundation, as no doors were closed on the oc- 
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casion ; the piety of the Emperor rendered such 
a precaution unnecessary, and in the next place 
the present doors were made in the ninth cen- 
tury. 

The church is divided by arcades into a nave 
and two aisles ; it is terminated by a semicircle, 
and vaulted nearly in the same manner as the 
church of the Carthusians at Rome (the great 
hall of Diocletian’s baths). The body of the 
saint is supposed to lie under the high altar toge- 
ther with those of St. Gervasius and St. Frota- 
sius, of his brother Satyrus and of his sister Mar- 
cellina. St. Victor’s church called in St. Am- 
brose’s time, Basilica Portiana, is ennobled by its 
connexion with the actions of the saint, and by 
his contests with the Arians. It is however old 
in site and in name only ; the whole fabric being 
entirely modern, and far too gaudy for ancient 
taste. This censure indeed may be passed upon 
many other churches in Milan, which lose much 
of their majesty and even of their beauty by the 
profusion of rich and splendid decorations that 
encumber them. The materials of all are costly, 
the arrangement of most is tasteless; yet there 
are few which do not present some object of 
curiosity worthy of a visit. The same observa- 
tion is applicable both to the convents and to the 
palaces. 
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From these edifices therefore we will pass to 
the Ambrosian library, an establishment which, 

notwithstanding its appellation, has no connexion 
with antiquity, and owes its existence entirely to 
the munificence of Cardinal- Fed^igo Borromeoy 
nephew of St. Charles, and his successor in the 
See of Milan. This prelate, who seems to have 
inherited the virtues, if not the talents of his 
uncle, began to collect books when a student at 
Rome, and enlarging his plan as he advanced in 
age and dignities, at length when raised to the 
archbishopric, erected an edifice, placed his col- 
lection in it, and opened it to the public under the 
title of Bibliotheca Ambrosiana. It contains 
about forty thousand volumes, and more, it is said, 
than fifteen thousand manuscripts. There is also 
annexed to this library a gallery of pictures, 
statues, antiques, and medals, which contained 
many articles of great rarity and reputation. 
But these, whether statues, medals, or paintings, 
have, together with the most valuable books and 
manuscripts, been conveyed to Paris. The hall 
of this library is well-proportioned, though not 
so large as might be expected, and as is indeed 
requisite for a collection of books so considerable. 
The ceiling is adorned with paintings, and the 
space between the bookcases and the cornice 
filled up, by the portraits of the most eminent 
authors, whose writings are deposited below, or 
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to use the elevated language of Pliny the Elder, 
quorum immdrtales aninuBt in locis iisdem h- 
quuniur.* 

It is well known, that one of the most carious 
and valuable articles in this library was a manu- 
script collection of various works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, accompanied with drawings, designs, 
&c. which had been presented to it by a citizen 
of the name of Galeas Arcomti, who generously 
refused vast sutfls offered for this precious deposit, 
and to secure its possession to his country, con- 
signed it to the Ambrosian library as to an in- 
violable sanctuary. The reputation of Leonardo, 
whose genius ranged over all the sciences at plea- 
sure, and shone with equal lustre in poetry, paint- 
ing, architecture, and philosophy, gave these 
volumes of sufficient importance in themselves, 
an inestimable value in the eyes of his country- 
men, who accordingly, with that enthusiasm for 
the arts which distinguishes the modern Italians 
as honorably as it did the ancient Greeks, erected 
a marble statue to the donor, and cnregistcred his 
name among the public benefactors of the city. 
What then must have been their rage and in- 


Pliny, XXXV. 
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digllation when they saw this relict, the object of 
their pride and complacency, tom from them by 
the French^, and sent off jumbled and tost in the 
common mass of plunder, to Paris ? But this in- 
justice was not the last nor the greatest insult 
offered to the feelings of the Milaime. by their 
Invaders. 

In the refectory or hall of the convent of the 
Dominicans was, as is well known, the celebrated 
Last Supper by the same painter, supposed to 
be his masterpiece. The convent was suppressed ; 
the hall was turned into a store-room of artillery ; 
and the picture was used as a target for the 
soldiers to fire at ! The heads were their favorite 
marks, and that of our Saviour in preference to 
the others. Their impiety, though wanton and 
to them unprofitable, was impotent, and may be 
passed over with contemptuous abhorrence; but 
their barbarism in defacing a masterpiece which, 
though in decay, was still a model in the art, suc- 
ceeded to the full extent even of their mischiev- 
ous wishes, and has erased for ever one of the 
noblest specimens of painting in the world. It 


Di Parigi 

Le vagabonde belve. 


Ab. Monti, 
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may be doubted whether the Goths, the Lom- 
bards, or even the Huns were ever guilty of such 
unnecessary outrage. 

> 

In colleges, hospitals, and establishments of 
charity in general, Milan is or rather was, most, 
splendidly endoi^d, owing in a great degree to 
the princely munificence of St. Charles. Of the 
former, the college of Brera, once belonging to 
the Jesuits, is the principal ; it contained twelve 
hundred students besides professors, masters, and 
teachers; is of great extent and magnificence. 
Its courts (surrounded with galleries in two 
stories supported by granite pillars) its staircase, 
its library, and its observatory, are much admired 
by the Milanese, and not without reason ; but the 
galleries would appear to more advantage if the 
pillars were nearer. Wide intercolumniations 
are however very general in almost all galleries, 
piazzas, and colonnades, that I have seen even in 
Italy ; a defect more opposite perhaps to Great- 
ness of manner and even to beauty than any 
other. 

The Seminary, and Collegia Helvetko, parti- 
cularly the latter, are adorned in the same man- 
ner with courts and portico.s, and furnished with 
noble halls and libraries. 
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The Ospedale Magffiore i$ an immense edifice; 
its principal court, for it has several, is more than 
three hundred feet square; it is lined with a 
double portico, suppprted by columns of granite ; 
the lower order is Jonic, the upper Composite ; 
it contains more than twelve hundred persons, and 
has halls appropriated to diffdlent trades and to 
working convalescents. • 

The Lazaretto is a spacious quadrangle of 
twelve hundred and fifty ‘feet in length, and 
twelve hundred in breadth. It contains about 
three hnnUred rooms with fire-places, is surround- 
ed by a stream, and admirably adapted for the 
residence of epidemical patients, by its airiness 
and cleanliness. In the centre of the court stands 
a chapel, so contrived that the priest at the altar 
may be seen by the sick even from their beds. 
The pillars that support the portico are slender, 
and distant from each other ; yet the solidity, 
uniformity, and iiumensity of this edifice give it 
a grand and very striking appearance. It is 
now used as b'arrack.s, or rather, 1 believe, as ca- 
valry stables. 

The reader may, perhaps, expect an account 
of the remains of ancient magnificence, the relics 
of that imperial splendor which once adorned 
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Milan, and is recorded in the well known verses 
of 'Ausonius. 


■■■ " ■« — duplice muro 

Amplificata loci species, populique voluptas 
Circus, et inclusi moles cuneata theatri ; 

Templa, Palatinseque arces, opulensque Moneta, 
£t regio Hercuiei Celebris ab honore lavacrf, 
Cunctaque marmoreis oruata peristyla signis ; 
Maeniaque in valli formam circumdata labro: 
Omnia qum magnis operum velut semula formis 
Excellunt ; nec juncta premit vicinia Roms. 


But of these edi^ces the names only remain^ 
annexed to the churches built on their site, or 
over their rains. — Sta. Maria del Circo, S. Geor- 
gia al Palazzo,' S. Vittore al Theatro. We most 
except the baths, of which a noble fragment still 
stands near the parochial church of St. Lorenzo. 
It consists of sixteen beautiful Corinthian columns 
fluted, and of white marble, with their architrave. 
They are all of the best proportion, and placed, 
at the distance of two diameters and a quarter, 
the most regular and most graceful intercolumni* 
ation. The houses behind the pillars, and in> 
deed the church itself, evidently stand on ancient 
foundations, and have enabled the antiquary to 
ascertain with tolerable accuracy the form of the 
original building. The era of the erection of 
these baths is not Known, but the extreme ele- 
vox., iv. 


j> 
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gance of the remains is a sufficient proof that 
they are the work of a period of architectural 
perfection, and consequently long prior to the iron 
age of Maximian *. 

But while the grand features of the ancient 
are wanting to the modern city, the minor ad- 
vantages are nearly the same in both ; and the 
plenty, the number of splendid and well-furnished 
houses, and till the present disastrous epoch, the 
simple manly manners of the inhabitants of 
Milan in the eighteenth century would, perhaps, 
enable it to vie, without losing much by the com- 
parison, Mvith. Mediolanum in the fourth. 

Copia rerum 

Iiinumerse cultaeque domus — fsccuuda virorum 
Ingenia ; antiqui mores • • • , 

The mental qualifications which the poet 
ascribes to the ancient inhabitants of Milan may, 
perhaps with equal reason be attributed to the 
modern ; especially as the Italians are no where 
deficient in natural abilities. I do not however 
find that this city was at any period particularly 
piegnant with genius, nor do I recollect the 


* The inscription on one of the pilasters is generally ac- 
knowledged to have no reference to this edifice. 
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names of any very illiistrions writei’s bom in it, 
or formed in its schools. We may therefore 
consider the import of this verse, as far as it 
confers on the Milai^se any pre-eminence of 
talent, as merely poetical and complimentary *, 
Another mark of resemblance I must mention, 
which is, that the modern like the ancient town 
is surrounded with a double wall, which is per- 
haps raised on the foundations of the old double 
circumference, and may 'be considered as an in- 
dication that the city covers as great a space 
now as formerly, and perhaps contains as many 
inhabitants. 

1 shall say nothing of *the intended embellish- 
ments, nor of the future Forum of Bonaparte i 
the present government has a great talent for 
destruction, and is now occupied in the demo- 
lition of ramparts, convents, and houses, to make 
room for the latter edifice, destined hereafter to 


* The author does not mean to insinuate that Milan has 
produced no great men, or no celebrated authors ; but that 
the great men and celebrated authors which she has produced, 
either as natives or students, have not acquired that pre-' 
eminence of fame which distinguishes the denizens of several 
other cities, such as Verona, Padua, and Florence ; and of 
course that they were not entitled to4be appellation of very 
illustrious writers. 
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outshine that of Trajan itself. When it is to be 
begun is not known ; meantime the work of de> 
struction proceeds. However be these improve* 
ments what they may, I must say, that ^e 
beauties of Milan are not a ^little at present, and 
in opposition to the poet’s declaration were, I 
believe, anciently still more, eclipsed by the 
splendor of Rome. Juneta premit vidnia Ronuef 
an observation applicable to Milan, to Genoa, 
and still more to Florence because hearer that 
Capital, so long the seat of beauty, of empire, 
and of Majesty 


* The traveller would do 'well to visit, as he easily may, 
the three cities above-mentioned, to which we may add 
Thrift and Vatiet on his way to Rome. As for Naples it 
derives its attractions not from art but from nature, and will 
charm as long as its bay with ail its isles, its coasts with 
their windings, its lakes with their wild borders and classic 
haunts, and its mountains with their fires, fertility and ver- 
dure continue to glow with the beams of the sun that now 
enlightens them. 
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Como — The Larian Lake — PUniana, tfte 
mitting Fountain — Insula Coniacena — The 
Logo di Lecco — The Addua — Site of Pling^s 
Villas — Observations on Collegiate Churches 
— Logo di Lugano — Varese and its Lake, 

On Monday the 27th of September, we set out 
from Milan, about twelre o'clock, and took the 
road to Como. The distance is about twenty- 
six miles, and runs over an extensive plain, 
presenting in the midst of verdure and fertility 
many villas, but no object particularly in- 
teresting. 

At Berlasina (about half vray) we changed 
horses ; and a few miles further on, the distant 
Glaciers began to increase in magnitude and 
grandeur, and at the same time, the countiy 
around gradually assumed rougher features, and 
presented hiUs heightening as we advanced, and 
exhibit'mg a variety of wild broken scenery. We 
entered Como about six o’clock. 
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Comum is like most of the towns between the 
Alps and Apennines of great antiquity, and like 
them also it owes its origin to a Gallic tribe, and 
its importance to Roman colonization. For the 
latter benefit it was indebted partly to the father 
of Pompey, and partly to Julius Caesar. It never 
fell to its lot to make a figure in the world, nor 
indeed to attract the attention of the historian, 
either by its glories or by its reverses ; and it 
seems to have derived from its humble mediocrity 
a greater degree of security and quit;t in the 
numberless disasters of Italy than any of the more 
powerful and more illustrious cities can boast of. 
Its principal advantage is its situation, and its 
greatest glory is the reputation of one of its an- 
cient denizens, Pliny the Younger. Its situation 
is beautiful. On the southern extremity of the 
JLarwn lake it commands a fine prospect of that 
noble expanse of water, with its bold and varied 
borders. "It is covered behind, and on each side, 
with fertile hills. It is an episcopal town of some 
ea^tent, and of a pleasing* appearance. The 
oqtbedral Js of white tnarble, and mixed archi- 
tfi^tyrq : the front is of light and not inelegant 
Qothic j the nave is supported by Gothic arches j 
tb# cboir and transepts are adorned with com- 
posite pillars ; a dome rises over the centre. The 
eflbet of the whole, though the mixture is in- 
correct, is not unpleasant. lu the front of the 
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cathedral, there is a statue of Pliny with basso 
relievos alluding to his writings, and on each side 
of the grand entrance is an inscription in his 
honor. The inscriptions are more commendable 
for the spirit than for the style ; the best of the 
two concludes in the following manner. 

Ordo, populusque Comensis Caiuni Plinium Secundum 
Municipem suum incouiparabilcm statu'^ et elogio 
ornavere. t 

Faustus honor, dulcisque juvat me fama Secundum 
At mage concives haec posuissc mcos. 

Without doubt, a writer so much attached to 
his country on one side^ and so fond of fame on 
the other, as Pliny seems to have been, may bo 
supposed to look down with complacency on 
the honors thus zealously paid in his beloved 
Comnm * to his nmiuory so many ages after his 
decease. However, these honors are justly due, 
not to his reputation only but to his public spirit, 
as few citizens seem to have conferred so many 
solid benefits u|)on their country as he did on 
Comum. In the first place he established, or at 
least, he contributed largely both by his example 
and munihcencc, to the establishment of a school 


* Tiue me(^ue dclicia, says he to his friead, speaking of 
this town, their common country. — i. 3. 
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yritb an able teacher at its bead *. In tbe next, 
be provided a fund for the support of free chil- 
dren ; built a temple to contain the busts of the 
Emperors, which he had presented to his fellow 
citizens -f; adorned the temple with a bronze 
statue of exquisite workmanship, dignum templot 
dignum Deo domm\; voluntarily resigned a 
legacy in favour of Comum s and, in short, seized 
every occasion of manifesting his affection for 
the town and for its inhabitants. Few characters 
in truth appear more accomplished and more 
amiable than that of Pliny the Younger. Indet 
fatigable both in the discharge of his duties and 
in the prosecution of his studies, frugal in the 
management and generous in tbe disposal of his 
fortune, gentle in the private intercourse of so- 
ciety, but firm and intrepid in his public capacity, 
grateful and affectionate as a husband and friend, 
just as a magistrate, and high-minded as a se- 
nator, he seems to have possessed the whole circle 
of virtues, and to have acted his part in all the 
relations of life with grace and with propriety. 
Nothing can be more pleasing than the picture 
which he gives of bis domestic occupations, and 
few lessons are more instructive than the tran- 
script which we find in his epistles, of his senti- 


iv. £p. 13. 


f X. 24. 


t iii. 6. 
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ments and feelings on efery occasion ^vhere 
friendship, merit, virtue, and patriotism, are in- 
terested. It is true, that the picture is drawn 
by Pliny himself, and both it and the transcript 
confessedly intended for the public ; but the in- 
timacy of such men as Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Quintilian, and the countenance of an Emperor 
like Trajan, who knew so well how to appre- 
ciate merit, are sufficient guarantees that the 
author’s life and writings were not at variance. 
One reflection however occurs not a little dero- 
gatory to the real substantial virtue of Pliny, 
and that is, that its motive was, or to speak more 
tenderly, seems to have been vanity a mean 
principle that makes virtue the handmaid of self- 
love, and instead of the noble object of ambition, 
degrades her into its tool and instrument. But, 
Christianity alone can correct this depravity; 
and we can only deplore the misfortune of Pliny, 
who never opened his eyes to its heavenly light. 

We may collect from Pliny that Comum was 
in his time a rich and flourishing city, adorned 
with temples, statues, porticos, and pillared g^tes, 
and encircled with large and splendid villas; 
that it was governed by decurions, inhabited by 
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opulent .citizens, and* endowed with rich lands. 
In most of these respects, modern Como does 
not perhaps Afield to the ancient city. The ca- 
thedral, in materials, magnitude, and probably 
in decoration, though not' in style, equals the 
temple of Jupiter, and ten or fifteen other, 
churches, four or five of which are remarkable 
for some peculiar excellence or other, may be 
deemed as ornamental to the city as half the 
number of temples. One of these churches, that 
of St. Giovanni, is adorned by several pillars, 
which are supposed to have belonged to a por- 
tico which Pliny mentions, as erected by Faba- 
tns, his wife’s grandfather.* Three colleges of 
reputation, and as many public libraries, are ad- 
vantages, which Pliny would have extolled with 
rapture, and are far superior, it must be owned, 
even to the collection of imperial statues, and 
to the temple erected for their receptacle.f To 
complete the resemblance or the equality, Como 
is now, (was lately, 1 should have said) as an- 
ciently, governed by Decurions of birth and pro- 
perty ; to which I must add, that it contains a 


* V.12. 

t The curious reader may see a description of a temple 
which Pliny was about to erect, though probably on his 
Tuscan property, not at Comum. — ix. 40. 
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population of nearly twenty thousand souls. 
Pliny therefore might still . behold his beloved 
country with delight, and exult in its prosperity 
after so many centuries of revolution, as well as 
in its gratitude after so many ages-of barbarism 
and oblivion. 

Next morning we embarked at nine o’clock. 
The view of the lake from the town is confined 
to a small basin that forms the harbor of Como, 
but the view of the town from the lake, taken 
at the dLstance of a mile from the quay, is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The expanse of water im- 
mediately under the eye, the boats gliding across 
it ; beyond it the town with its towers and domes, 
at the foot of three conical hills all. green and 
wooded, that in the middle crowned with a 
crested castle, extending its ramparts down the 
declivity; on both sides bold eminences, chequered 
with groves and villas; form altogether a varied 
and most enchanting picture. 

On passing the little promontory that forms 
the harbor, we discovered a line sheet of water 
of seven miles, yith the pretty little town of 
Carnohio full before us ; and on our left, an open- 
ing between the bills, through which we disco- 
vered some fflaciers, and in particular Mount 
St. Bernard, covered with perpetual snows. The 
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mountains on both sides rose to a great elevation, 
sometimes ascending abruptly from the lake it- 
self, and sometimes swelling gradually from its 
borders, always shaded with forests of firs and 
chestnuts, or clad with vines and olives. But 
whether steep or sloping, the declivities are en- 
livened by numberless villas, villages, convents, 
and towns, seated sometimes on the very verge 
of the water, sometimes perched on crags and 
precipices j here imbosomed in groves, and there 
towering on the summits of the mountains. This 
mixture of solitude and of animation, of grandeur 
and of beauty, joined with the brightness of the 
sky, the smoothness of the lake, and the warm 
beams of the sun playing upon its surface, gave 
inexpressible interest to the scene, and excited 
in the highest degree our delight and admira- 
tion. 

We next doubled the verdant promontory of 
Torno on the right, and bending towards the 
eastern bank, landed at a villa called Pliniana. 
It owes this appellation, as the reader will easily 
guess, to the intermittent fountain so minutely 
described by the younger Pliny^ It is* situated 
on the margin of the lake, at the foot of a pre- 
cipice, from which tumbles a cascade, amid 
groves of beeches, poplars, chestnuts, and cy- 
presses. A serpentine walk leads through these 
3 
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gloves, and discovers at every grinding sonae 
new and beautiful view. The fanaous fountain 
bursts from the rock in a small court behind the 
house, and passing through the under story, falls 
into the lake. * Pliny’s description of it is in> 
scribed in large characters in the hall, and is 
still supposed to give an accurate account of the 
pheenomenon. It is rather singular that the in- 
tervals of the rise and fall of this spring should 
be stated differently by the elder and by the 
younger Pliny; both of whom must have had 
frequent opportunities of observing it. The 
former represents it as increasing and decreasing 
every hour — In Comensi juxta Larium lacum, 
fans largus, koris singulis semper intumescit, ac 
residetj* the latter thrice a day only — ter in die 
statis auctihus ac diminutionibus crescit, decre- 
scitque.'f According to some modern observers, 
the ebb and flow are irregular ; but the greater 
number, with the inhabitants of the house, assure 
us, that now, as in Pliny’s time, it takes place 
usually thrice a day ; usually, because in very 
stormy and tempestuous weather, the fountain is 
siud to feel the influence of the disordered atmos- 
phere, and to vaiy considerably in its motions. 
This latter circumstance leads to the following 
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conjectural explanation of the cause of this phee- 
noinenon. 

The ^yest wind, which . regularly blows upon 
the lake at twelve o’clock, or 'mid-day, begins 
at nine in the upper regions, or on the summits 
of the mountains ; upon these summits, and par- 
ticularly that which rises behind the Pliniana, 
there are several cavities that penetrate into the 
bowels of the mountain, and communicate with 
certain internal reservoirs of water, the exist- 
ence of which has been ascertained by various 
observations. Now, when the wind rushes down 
the cavities above-mentioned, and reaches the 
water, it ruffles its surface, and carries its waves 
against the sides of the cavern, where, just above 
its ordinary level, there are little fissures or 
holes. The water raised by the impulse which 
it receives from the wind, rises to these fissures, 
and passing through them trickles down, through 
the crevices that communicate with the fountain 
below, and gradually fills it. In stormy wea- 
ther the water is impelled with greater violence, 
and flows in greater quantities, till it is nearly 
exhausted ; or at least, reduced too low to bfe 
raised again to the fissures. Hence, on snch 
occasions, the fountain fills w’ith rapidity first, 
and then dries up, or rather remains low, till 
the reservoir regains its usual level, and impelled 
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by the wind, begins to ebb again. Such is the 
explanation given by the Abate Carlo Amoretti. 

We had not time to verify the return of the 
fountain, which when we visited it, was at its 
lowest ebb, but we have no doubt as to the flux 
and the reflux ; the regularity of which was con- 
firmed by the testimony of the servants of the 
house, and indeed by that of all persons in its 
vicinity. After all, this fountain is classical, the 
scenery around it is romantic, and the way to it 
is magnificent; but in itself, it is inferior in 
every respect to the intermitting fountain near 
Settle in Yorkshire, whose ebb and flow recur 
every quarter* of an hour, and succeed each other 
without a minute’s variation. 

Some writers have supposed, that one of llic 
villas which Pliny possessed in the neighborhood 
of Como occupied this site ; but tliougli bo had 
many in the vicinity of the lake, he yet de- 
scribes only his two favorite retreats, and the 
situation of the Pliniana corresponds with nei- 
ther. The one was, it seems, on the very %'ergc 
of the lake, almost rising out of the waters, and 
in this respect it resembled the Pliniana; but it 
would be difficult to find in the latter sufficient 
space among the rocks for the gestatio quee spa- 
tiosissimo xysto leviter inJlectUur. The other 
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villa might possibly have stood on the neighbor* 
ing promontory of Torao, whence (editiasimo 
dorso) it might have commanded two bays. 
There are, indeed, many situations on the banks 
of the .lake which correspond with Pliny’s de* 
scriptions, and consequently leave us at a loss to 
guess at the particular spots to which he alludes. 
A little farther on, the lake first contracts itself 
at Brienno, remarkable for its flourishing laurels, 
and then expands again and makes a fine sweep, 
which forms the bay of Agregm, a busy little 
town, the mart of the neighboring vallies. The 
banks still continued to present the same bold 
and wooded scenery — amount* (as Pliny the 
Elder expresses it) arbusto agro^ihe constant 
characteristic feature of the Larian lake, and 
territory. 

We next landed on a little island, now called 
Di S. Giovanni, anciently, that is, in the seventh 
century, Insula Comaama, This island is wood- 
ed and cultivated like a garden, or rather, an 
orchard, and presents a most enchanting retreat 
to its proprietor, if he have either taste to dis- 
cern, or means to enjoy its beauties. However, 
with all the charms of its situation, it never 
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seems to have attracted much notice, as we find 
no allusion to it amon^ the ancients, and little 
attention paid to it by the moderns. But, in the 
ages of barbarian invasion, and particularly 
under the Longohardic kings, it was occasionally 
resorted to as an asylum safe from sudden attack, 
and sometimes capable of sustaining a siege. 
There is, indeed, an account of one of the 
Longohai'dic monarchs having discovered and 
conveyed to Pavia a treasure which the Romans 
had here deposited ; a circumstance which, with 
a few additional embellishments, might be worked 
into a tolerable romance, especially as the age, 
in which the event is supposed to have taken place, 
is fertile in legends, and of course fully open to 
fiction. We are told, indeed, that it afforded a 
retreat to the Christians during the persecutions 
of the three first centuries, and that from their 
numbers it derived the rank of a town, under the 
appellation of Christopolis ; that it next sheltered 
the Greek exarchs, and enabled them to make a 
successful stand against the Longohardic invaiders; 
and, in fine, that it became an independent re> 
public, extended its conquests over the neigh- 
boring banks, and carried on along and eventful 
war with Como. But, these aud its other bril- 
liant achievements, not having a Thucydides to 
transmit them emblazoned to posterity, are gra- 
dually sinking into darkness, and will probably 
VOt,. IV. K 
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ere loiifv be buried in total oblivion. This ro- 
mantic island .swells gently from the lake, is about 
a mile in length, half a mile in breadth, and half 
a mile distant from the western bank. 

Nearly o[)iiosite to it on the eastern bank, the 
rocks and precipices are rough, shapeless, and 
menacing; hollowed into caverns and recesses, 
all dark and tremendous; while beneath them 
the water is unusually deep, and from its depth, 
and the shade which the superincumbent rocks 
cast upon it, appears black and dismal to the eye 
as well as to the imagination. 

As we advanced, we passed some beautiful 
bays and promontories with their villas and vil- 
lages. Among these are Balbiano ; Lennot 
where some years ago a subterraneous temple was 
discovered with a mai’ble statue of Diana; and 
on the very margin of the lake, Villa, which 
took its name without doubt from the mansion 
which formerly occupied the same spot, and seems 
to have been of great extent and magnihceiicc, 
as remains of pillars a‘’e discernible, in calm 
weather, under the water close to the shore, 
liiome antiquaries suppose tliis to be the real site 
of Pliny’.s villa; be could not indeed have chosen 
a more beautiful spot, nor, if w’o'may believe 
the general opinion, a more genial climate. 
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Hence, its productions, such as aloes, capers^ 
&c. seem to belong to a more southern sky, and 
surprize us by their blooming appearance under 
the snowy brows of the A/ps. We then traversed 
the little bay of Tramezzina, and landed at 
Cadenahhia about four o’clock. 

The view from Cadenahhia is the most exten- 
sive, and at the same time, the most interesting 
on the lake; it takes in the greatest expanse of 
water, because it overlooks the Larian before its 
division into its two branches (one of which takes 
its name from Como, and the other from Lecco) 
and it includes the greatest variety of scenery, 
because it commands the entrance into both these 
branches, and the promontory that separates 
them from each other. This promontory swells 
into a lofty eminence, is covered with woods, 
adorned with several villas, and crowned with a 
convent. It is called Bellapyio, from a village 
that stands on its extremity. 

In front and over the widest part* of the lake 
rises a rough rocky shore, with a ridge of broken 
grotesque mountains beyond, and above them the 
bare pointed summit of Monte Legnone, one of 
the highest of the Alps. As the situation of Ca- 
denahhia is so beautiful, and as its accommoda- 
tions are good, the traveller, who wishes to ex- 
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plore the recesses of the Larian lake and its bor- 
dering mountains, may make it his head-quarters, 
and from thence commence his excursions. 
BelUtgffio, and the branch of the lake which'lies 
beyond it, will first attract his attention. The 
Logo di Lecco (for so that branch is called) takes 
its name from the town of Lecco (probably th'e 
ancient Licini Forum) which stands at its extre- 
mity, at nearly the same distance from the point 
of separation as is Como. Tiie Logo di Lecco 
is, properly speaking, the channel of the Adda 
(Addua vim ccendus*) which flowing through 
the upper and wider part of the lake, may be con- 
sidered as tiwning from it at Bellaggio, and con- 
tracting its channel as it withdraws, at length 
resumes its original form and name a little beyond 
Lecco. 

The next excursion may be to Bellano, some 
miles above Cudenahhia, and on the opposite side 
of the lake. He will here visit a cavern formed 
by the falling of the river Pioverna through a 
rocky cliff, and called very appropriately from its 
darkness and the murmurs of the torrent, F Or ~ 
Tvlo, Lower down and nearly opposite Cade- 
nabbia is a village called Capuana, supposed by 
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some antiquaries to have been the real situatioa 
of Pliny’s lower villa. Their conjectures are 
founded principally upon a Mosaic pavement dis- 
covered there, a. circumstance which proves in- 
deed that a villa was there, but nothing more. 
Both Pliny’s favorite seats must, I conceive, have 
been in the neighborhood of Comum. Not far 
from this village is a stream called Latte, which 
bursts from a vast cavern on the side of a moun- 
tain, and forms a cascade of more than a thou- 
sand feet before it reaches the plain. The cavern 
is supposed to extend for miles through the bowels 
of the mountain, and even to lead to the icy sum- 
mit which supplies the stream. 

Thence the traveller may return by Belkiggio, 
and range through its groves of olive and pines, 
visit its palaces, and compare it with the descrip- 
tion which Pliny gives of his upper villa or his 
'Lragedia ; for on this spot it stood, if we may 
credit antiquaries, and certainly a more com- 
manding and majestic site he could not have 
chosen j but though several circumstances of the 
description agree with this situation, yet, I doubt 
much as to the accuracy of their application — 
Jmposila sa.vis lacum prospicit .... lacu 
latius nUlur . . . Jliwtus non senlit. See. are 

features applicable to a hundred situations on both 
the shores of the lake, as well as to the proinon* 
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tory of Bellaffgio; while the only expression 
which seems to distinguish it from many others is 
not, in my opinion, applicable, in Pliny’s sense, to 
the spot in question. His .words arc — Hacunum 
sinum molli curvamine amplectitur ; ilia editis- 
sitno dorso duos dirimit. That . the word sinus 
may be understood of the two branches of the 
lake I admit, but that it is not so extensively ap- 
plied in this passage must appear evident, when 
we consider that no villa, garden, nor park, can 
be supposed to embracein its windings one of the 
branches of the lake, which is fifteen miles in 
length ; and consequently we may conclude that 
the word sinus here signifies one of the little 
bays formed by some of the numberless promon- 
tories, that project from the shores between Como 
and Cadenabbia. 

I must here notice another mistake, into which 
the same antiquaries seem to have fallen. They 
suppose that the channel between the island above 
described and the shore, is alluded to in the fol- 
lowing words: — Quid Jbluripus viridis et gem- 
meus*? Now it is evident from the context, that 
the villa to which this Evripus belonged, was in 
the immediate vicinity of Como, suburbanum 
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anumissimum, an appellation by no means appli> 
cable to a seat sixteen or eighteen miles distant 
from a country town. 

But to return to BcUtujtfio . — This delightful 
spot, now covered with villas arul cottages, was, 
during the anarchical contests of the middle ages, 
not unfrequeiitly converted into a receptacle ot 
robbers, outlaws, and banditti, who infested all 
the borders of the lake during the night, and in 
day-time concealed themselves amid these 
thickets, caverns, and fastnesses: and indeed 
v^hen neglected, and abandoned to nature it must 
have resembled the fictitious haunts of Apuleius’s 
robbers, and have been a steep and savage wilder- 
ness Mons horritlus, sylvestris,fron(lihus umhrosus 
et imprimis alius . . . per ohliqna devexa 

. . . saxis asperrimis cinyltur *. 

From Cadenabbia we sailed to Mcnar/yio, a few 
miles higher up the lake. From this little town 
we had a full view of the lake from BeUigpio to 
Gravedona and Domaso ; beyond this latter 
place the Larian receives the Adda, after which 
it contracts its channel, and changes its name 
into the Logo di Chiavenyia. We are now about 
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to take our leave of this celebrated lake, but think 
it necessary first to make some general obser- 
vations. 

The lake of Como, or the Larian (for so it is 
still called, not unfrequently even by the com- 
mon people) retains its ancient dimensions unal- 
tered, and is fifty miles in length, from three to 
six in breadth, and from forty to six hundred feet 
in depth. Its form is serpentine, and its banks 
are indented with frequent creeks and harbors ; 
it is subject to sudden squalls, and sometimes 
even when calm, to swells violent and une3^- 
pccted ; both are equally dangerous. The latter 
are more frequently experienced in the branch of 
the lake that terminates at Como than in the 
other parts, because it has no emissary or outlet, 
such as the Adda forms at Lecco. The mountains 
that border the lake are by no means either barren 
or naked; their lower regions are generally 
covered with olives, vines, and orchards; the 
middle is encircled with groves of chestnut of 
great height and expansion, and the upper re- 
gions are either downs, or forests of pine and fir, 
with the exception of certain very elevated ridges, 
which are necessarily either naked or covered 
with snow. Their sides are seldom formed of 
one continued steep, but osually interrupted by 
fields and levels extending in some places into 
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wide plains, which supply abundant space for 
every kind of cultivation. Tliese fertile plains 
are generally at one-third, and sometimes at 
two-thirds, of the total elevation. On or near 
these levels are most of the toM’ns and villages,^ 
that so beautifully diversify the sides of the 
mountains. 

But culCtyation is not the only source of the 
riches of the territory : various mines of 

iron, lead, and copper, are now as they were 
anciently, spread over its surface, and daily 
opened in the bowels of its mountains; besides 
quarries of marble, which supply Milan and all 
the neighboring cities with the materials and the 
ornaments of their most magnificent churches. 

Nor are (were I should say) the borders of 
the Larian lake destitute of literary establish- 
ments. Several convents, and .some collegiate 
churches kept or patronized schools, and spread 
knowledge and civilization over the surface of a 
country apparently rugged and abandoned. Col- 
legiate churches, especially where all ihe canons 
without exception, arc obliged to reside nine 
months in the year (as in the district of Milan^ 
and indeed in all catholic countries) have always 
appeared to me of great utdity in the country in 
general, and particularly in remote tracts and un- 
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frequented provinces. The persons promoted to 
stalls in these establishments are generally such 
as have acquired reputation as authors, distin- 
guished themselves in universities and collies as 
professors', or rendered theinselves serviceable as 
tutors in private education. The conversation of 
such men was well calculated to propagate a 
spirit of application and improvement in the vi- 
cinity of their Chapter ; while the service of the 
church, always supported in such establishments 
with great decency and even splendor, strength- 
ened the influence of religion, and with it ex- 
tended the graces and the charities which ever 
accompany its steps. To these we may add, that 
the decorations, both external and internal of these 
churches and of the buildings annexed to them, 
not only give employment almost constant to nu- 
merous ax'tisans, but moreover inspire and keep 
alive a taste for the fine arts; and to the number 
of such establishments and to their splendid em- 
bellishments we may pci'haps ascribe that relish 
for music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
and that nice discernment in these arts, so gene- 
rally prevalent in Italy, and observable even in 
peasants and day-labourers. The entire suppres- 
sion therefore of such foundations, which is now 
taking place almost all over the continent, is 
to be lamented as impolitic and mischievous, and 
likely in its consequences to deteriorate the taste. 
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and gradnally to barbarize the manners of the 
people at larger and in a special inaiiuer, of the 
inhabitants of wild and mountainous regions. 

I cannot turn from the Larian lake without re- 
minding the reader of the verses in which Clau- 
dian alludes to its magnitude, the fertility of its 
banks, and the mountains that border it. 

Protinus unibrosa qua vestit Httu$ oliva 
Larius, ti dutci nioutitiir Noreu iluctii, 

Parva puppe lacum pr£etei*voldt. Ocius inde 
Scandit iaaccessos brumali sidere montcs. 

JJc Bello Getico, 

We set out from Blenaffffio about ten o’clock, 
and took our way towards the lake of Lur/ano on 
foot, first over a fine hill, and then through a 
most delightful vale, between tw'o very lofty and 
steep, but verdant mountains. From the summit 
of the hill we looked down on the iMrio, and had 
also a distinct view of a considerable part of its 
eastern branch, the Ijugo di Lecco, The latter 
part of the valley through which we passed seems, 
at some distant period, to have been underwater, 
as it is low and swampy, and terminates in a lesser 
lake, called Iroin its situation La^o di Piano. 
The pictiwesque hill which rises beyond this lake 
appears from the marshy flats that surround it, 
as if it had once been an island. The traveller 
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on passing the valley ought to turn round occa- 
sionally, in order to behold the magnificent 
barrier of craggy rocks that close it behind. 


UAGO Dl LUGANO. 

About tvrelve o’clock we arrived at Porlezzat 
six miles from Menaggioy and immediately em- 
barked on the Jjogo di Lugano. This lake is 
twenty-five miles in length, in breadth from three 
to six, and of immense depth; indeed, in some 
places, it is said to be almost unfathomable. Its 
former name was Ceresiiis Lacus ; but whether 
known to the ancients, or produced* as some 
have imagined, by a sudden convulsion in the fifth 
or sixth century, has not yet been ascertained. 
The banks arc formed by the sides of two moun- 
tains, so steep as to afford little room for villages 
or even cottages, and so high, as to cast a black- 
ening shade over the surface of the waters. Their 
rocky bases are oftentimes so perpendicular, and 
descend so rapidly into the gnlph below, Avilhout 
shelving or gradation, as not to allow shelter for 
a boat, or oven footing for a human being. 
Hence, although covered with wood hanging in' 
vast masses of verdure from the precipices, and 
although bold and magnificent in the highest de- 
gree from their bulk and elevation, yet they in- 
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spire sensations of awe rather than of pleasure. 
The traveller feels a sort of terror as he glides 
under them, and dreads lest the rocks sliould 
close over him, or some fragment descend from 
the crag, and buiy him suddenly in the abyss. 

To this general description there are several 
exceptions, and in particular with reference to 
that part, which expanding westward forms the 
bay of Lugano. The banks here slope off gently 
towards the south and west, presenting fine hills, 
fields, and villas, with the town itself in the 
centre, consisting in appearance of several noble 
lines of buildings. On the craggy top of the 
promontory on one side of this bay stands a castle ; 
the towerijig summit of the opposite cape o|)cns 
into green downs striped with forests, bearing a 
strong resemblance in scenery and elevation to 
the heights of Vallombrosa. The snowy pinnacles 
and craggy masses of the neighboring Alps 
rise behind the town, and form an immense 
semicircular boundary. The town is said to bo 
pretty, and the climate is considered as mild and 
srcnial. 

Lugano formerly enjoyed prosperity and inde- 
pendence under the protection of the Swiss 
Cantons. In the late revolutionary war it was 
seized by the French, and annexed to the Cis- 
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alpine Republic. The change was not very 
popular, as may be imagined; however sub- 
mission was unavoidable, till, impoverished by 
taxes, aud teased by swarms of blood-suckers 
under the titles of prefects, mayors, commissioners, 
&c. the inhabitants yielded to the impulse of 
courage, threw off the yoke, and expelled the 
Cisalpine officers. It was in actual rebellion 
when we passed, and it had our cordial but un- 
availing wishes. In front of the town we sailed 
under a lofty mountain covered with wood, and 
projecting into the lake. Its interior is hollowed 
into a variety of caverns ((;alled by the people 
cantini) remarkable for coolness and dryness. 
Here the citizens of Lvtjano store their wine and 
corn, and in the summer months they keep their 
meat here, which, even in the most sultry wea- 
ther, remains untainted for a considerable time. 

The bay of Lugano lies nearer the southern 
than the northern extremity of the lake, which, 
a fi'w miles beyond it, again expands and forms 
three other branches. One of the branches, 
bending northward, is of considerable extent, 
and discharges itself by the river Tresa into the 
iMgo Maggiore. In turning from Lugano, the 
depth of the lake is, whore narrowest, consider- 
ably diminished, a circumstance ascribed to the 
fall of a vast promontory. The same effect is 
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supposed to h.'ive been produced by the same 
cause lower do<t^n, near a town called Melano. 
These tremendous falls are occasioned principally 
by the action of subterraneous waters that hollow 
the mountain into caverns, and sometimes force 
their way through its sides, tcarit)g it asunder as 
they rush forth, and hurling its fragments into 
the lake below. Such an event happened in the 
year 1528, and nearly swept away a little town 
called Campionc, almost opposite Lugano; and 
again in the year 1710 near the Tresa (the 
emissary or outlet of the lake) and choked its 
channel with the ruins of a neighboring moun- 
tain. Hence we may conclude, that those who 
ascribe the origin of the lake itself to an internal 
convulsion, derive some presumptive and plausible 
arguments to support their conjecture from the 
frequency of similar accidents. 

As we advanced the boatmen pointed to some 
distant caverns on the bank, as having once been 
the receptacles of a troop of banditti, who in- 
fested the lake and its immediate neighborhood 
for a considerable time, and by the secrecy and 
the extent of their subterraneous retreats, long 
eluded the pursuit of government. We glided 
over the latter part in the silence and obscurity 
of evening, and landed at about half past seven 
at Porto. The carriages bad here been ap- 
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pointed to meet us, and as accommodations are 
very indifferent, being only a village, we imme» 
diately set out for Varese. The distance is seven 
miles. The country is said to be very beautiful^ 
but the darkness of the night prevented us from 
observing the scenery. 

At Bisuschto, the first village from PortOf 
there is a villa belonging to a family called the 
Cicoffna, surrounded with a garden, veramente 
Inglese, for so they assured us. In a country 
like this, where there is so great a variety of 
ground, so much water, so much wood, and so 
much mountain, nothing is wanting to make a 
garden or park truly English but a little judg- 
ment, and some partiality for a rural life to bring 
it into action. It is to be regretted that this 
taste, so conformable to nature, and so favor- 
able both to public and private felicity should 
be uncommon in a country pre-eminently adorned 
with all the charms calculated to inspire and 
nourish it. 


Non iillus aratro 

Dignus bonus ; squalleiit ubductis arva colonis. 

Georg, i. 

Varese is a small and cleanly town. It seems 
formed principally of the villas of some of the 
Milanese nobility : the Ionic front of tlic priii- 
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cipal church was the only object that attracted 
my attention. 

From Varese, having sent the carriages to 
Novara, wc proceeiled post in the vehicles of the 
country to Luvcho. We set out about half past 
nine. The country which we traversed, when 
considered as bordering upon the Alps, may be 
called Rat, but it is in reality varied with fine 
swells and undulations. Its principal ornament 
is the Lago cli Varese, an expanse of water very 
noble ill itself, though it loses much of its real 
magnitude from the comparison which is per- 
petually made between this lake and the three 
inland seas in its immediate vicinity. It appears 
to be of an oval form, about twelve miles in 
length, and six in breadth. Its banks slope 
gently to the verge of the water, and are covered 
with all the luxuriancy of vegetation. Fields of 
deep verdure bordered by lofty trees j hills 
covered with thickets ; villas shaded with pines 
and poplars ; villages encircled with vineyards, 
strike the traveller wherever he turns his eye, 
and amuse him as he wanders along the margin 
of the lake, with a continual picture of fertility 
and of happiness. 
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CHAP. III. 


J7te Lago Maggiore or Verhawus — Its Islandsr^ 
Lake of Magotzo — Vale of Ossola — Sempione 
— Aroaa — Colossal Statue of St. Chcarles — Ob- 
servations on the Lakes — Comparison between 
the Italian and British Lakes — Novara — Ver- 
celli — Plain of Turin. 


About twelve o’clock we arrived at Laveno, 
a large and handsome village on a bay of the 
Lago Maggiore. Close to this village northward 
rises a rough crag^ mountain, that pours a con- 
stant stream in a cascade from its hollow bosom. 
In front spreads the iMgo Maggiore, in its 
widest expansion. The ancient name of this 
lake was Vcrhanus ; its modern appellation is 
derived from its greater magnitude, or rather 
from its superior beauty ; for in this latter quality 
only is the Larian lake inferier to it. Oppo- 
site the bay of Laveno opens another bay, and 
in the centre of the latter rise the Borromean 
islands, which are considered as the principal or- 
naments of the lake, and ranked indeed among 
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the wonders of Italy. To these islands, there- 
fore, we immediately bent our course. 

As we rowed* along^ gently in order to enjoy 
the magnificent prospect that opened around us 
in every direction, we were informed by the boat- 
men that we were then in the widest and deepest 
part of the Verbano. Its breadth may be here 
about seven or eight miles, while the plummet 
descends to the enormous depth of eighteen hun- 
dred feet! The imagination takes alarm at the 
idea of skimming in a light boat over the surface 
of such a tremendous abyss, and even the traveller, 
who has been tost in the bay of Biscay, or lifted 
on the swell of the ocean, may here eye the 
approaching shore with some degree of com- 
placency. 

We first landed on the Isola Bella, as the first 
in fame and the most attractive in appearance. 
It derives the epithet of beautiful from the palace 
and gardens which cover its surface. The palace 
stands on the extremity of the island, and almost 
hangs over the water. It contains upon the lower 
story a suite of rooms fitted up in the style of 
grottos, paved, lined, and even coved with 
spars, shells, and party-colored marbles, and in 
appearance, delightfully cool and refreshing. 
Two magnificent saloons in the principal story 
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ibrm the state apartments ; the other rooms are 
not worth notice. The gartlcn occupies nearly 
the whole island. It consists of a pyramid form- 
ed of ten terraces rising above each other, and 
terminating in a square platform. The terraces 
have gravel walks their whole length ; they are 
bordered with flowers, and their walls are cover- 
ed with fruit trees. Rows of orange and citron 
shade the walks ; and gigantic statues, which 
when near appear grotesque, crowd the corners 
and front the palace. The parterres are watered 
by fountains that rise in difterent parts of the 
edifice, and fall in sheets from marble vases. 
The area of the pyramid covers a space of four 
hundred feet square; the platform on its summit 
is fifty feet square ; and its whole elevation about 
one hundred and fifty. The terraces are sup- 
ported by arcades, which form so many grand 
galleries or green-hoyises, where the more tender 
plants and flowers are ranged during the winter. 
The form and arrangement of this garden have 
been the subject of great admiration during part 
of the last century, and the Isola Bella has been 
represented by many as a terrestrial paradise, an 
enchanted island, the abode of Calypso, the 
garden of Armida*. 

* Burnet, who is enthusiastic in abuse only, when describ- 
ing this island for once rises into panegyric, pronounces it to 
be the iinest summer residence in the world, and rapturously 
gives it the epithet mthanUd. 
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In process of time wlien the public taste 
changed, and strait walks and parterres and ter- 
races with their formal aeconipanimeiits were 
exploded, the Isold Bella forfeited its fame ; the 
spell was dissolvetlj the fairy scenes vanished; 
and nothing remained but a dull Iicav}' mass, a 
heap of deformity. But if it was then too much 
panegyrized, it is now perhajis too much despised. 
Praise is <lue to the man who had taste and dis- 
cernment enoiigli to select such a spot for his resi- 
dence, especially as it was originally a bare and 
craggy or rather shapeless rock, and had no re- 
commendation, but its site till then unnoticed. 
In the next place it would be unjust not to ap- 
plaud the nobleman who, instead of wasting his 
income in the fashionable amusements of a neigh- 
boring capital, devoted it to works wiiich gave 
employment to thousands of hands, diffused riches 
over a large extent of country, and converted 
three barren crags into as many productive and 
populous islands. Edifices that give a perma- 
nent beauty to a country, that exercise the taste 
and the talents of the age in which they are erect- 
ed, and become monuments of that taste and of 
those talents to posterity, are at least a proof of 
public spirit, and deserve our praise and our ac- 
knowledgment. To this we may add, that if 
pleasant walks at all seasons, and the most deli- 
cious fruit in abundance, be objects of importanca 
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in gardening* ; we mast allow the merit of utility 
to an arrangement which multiplies space, sun« 
shine, and shade, and adapts itself in some mea- 
sure to the state of the weather, and to the fancy 
of the proprietor. However, even modem taste 
will be gratified and dcliglited with a grove, lining 
the north' side of the garden, formed of various 
evergreens, but particularly of bay (laurel) of 
great height and most luxuriant foliage. A path 
winding in an easy curve through this thicket 
leads to a town, and thence to the palace. This 
grove, from its resemblance to domestic scenery, 
awakens some pleasing recollections in the mind 
of an English traveller. 

A high wall surrounds the whole island, but it 
is so constructed as to form a terrace, and thus to 
aid the prospect. The prospect, particularly 
from the top of the pyramid, is truly magnificent. 
The vast expanse of water immediately under 
the eye, with the neighboring islands covered 
with houses and trees. The bay of Magotzo bor- 
dered with lofty hilis westward, eastward the 
town of Lavena with its towering mountain, to 
the south the winding of the lake with number- 
less villages sometimes on the margin of the 
water, sometimes on gentle swells, and sometimes 
on the sides and crags of mountains. To the 
north, first the little town of Falanza, at the foot 
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of a bold promontory, then a succession of vil- 
lages and mountains bordering the lake as it 
Stretches in a bold sweep towards the Alps^ and 
loses itself amid their snow-crowned pinnacles. 
The banks of the lake are well wooded, and 
finely varied with a perpetual intermixture of 
vineyard and forest, of arable and meadow, of 
plain and r ount.ain. This latter circumstance 
indeed -bar terizes the Lago Maggiore, and 
distinguish !sit hOM the otliers which are enclos- 
ed in a pe'p^.; ui and uninterrupted ridge of 
mountains; vhue here the chain is frequently 
broken by intervening plains and vallies. This 
interruption not only enlivens its surface by ad- 
mitting more light and sunshine, but apparently 
adds to its extent by removing its boundaries, 
and at the same time gives a greater elevation 
to the mountains by bringing them into contrast 
with the plains. Another circumstance, common 
indeed to all these lakes, contributes much to en- 
liven their borders; it is, that all the villages 
with their churches are built of white stone, and 
have, particularly in distant perspective and in 
high situations, a very splendid and palace-like 
appearance. 

The bank nearest to the Isola Bella is formed 
of a bold swell covered with a forest, and inter- 
sected by several dells, the beds of mountain 
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torrents. The foliage of this forest was even 
at this season, of a fresh and vivid green, and it 
harmonized admirably with the gleam of the 
waters below, and with the deep azure firmament 
above. On the side of the island that faces 
this forest, a church with a few houses forms a 
little village. 

About half a mile westward from the Isola 
Bella is the Isola dei Pescatori, so called from the 
ordinary occupation of its inhabitants. It is 
nearly covered with houses, and with its church 
makes a pretty object in the general view, -but 
has no claim to nearer inspection. Its population 
amounts to about one thousand. 

The Isola Madre rises at the distance of a mile 
north from the Isola Bella. The southern part 
of this island is occupied by terraces ; its northern 
side is covered with a wood ; its summit is crown- 
ed with a villa. The terraces are formed on the 
slope of the bill, and may be considered almost 
as natural ; the villa is spacious, but looks cold and 
uncomfortable. The wood is formed of laurel, 
cypress, and pine, and is the more beautiful for 
being neglected. This island is indeed in the 
whole less disfigured by ill-directed art, and for 
* that reason more picturesque and more likely to 
please English travellers than the Isola Bella, 
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nQtwithstanding' the more Battering appellation of 
the latter. 

From Isola Madre we sailed up the bay of 
3Ia(fotzo lying full west, and landed at its extre- 
mity, whence we walked over a rough stony road 
about three miles, and about eight o'elock arrived 
at Magotzo. The inn seemed poor and dirty, 
but the people were hbliging. Next morning we 
arose at day-break, and had an opportunity of 
eontemplating the surrounding scenery. 

The little town of Magotzo is situated on the 
western extremity of a lake nearly oval, three 
miles in length, in breadth one and a half, bor- 
dered on the south and north by hills bold but 
not too steep, wild yet finely wooded. It is se- 
parated from the Verbano (Logo Maggiore) by 
a plain of luxuriant verdure, divided by row's of 
poplars into numberless meadows, and intersect- 
ed by a narrow stream winding* along the road 
side, navigable only when swelled by abundant 
rains. This streamlet forms a communication be- 
tw’een the two lakes. 

About seven o’clock w e mounted our horses, 
and advanced towards JJomo d' Ornsola through 
one of the most delightful vallies that Alpine 
solitudes enclose, oi* the foot of the wandcri-r 
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ever traversed. It is from two to seven miles 
wide, encompassed by mountains, generally of 
a craggy and menacing aspect, but not unfre- 
qnently softened by verdure, wood, and cultiva- 
tion. It is closed at one end by the towering 
summits of Sempione, whitened with everlasting 
snows. Through the middle of the valley 
meanders a river called Tosa, wide and smooth, 
narrow and rough alternately. The road some- 
times crosses meadows, sometimes borders the 
stream shaded by the poplar, the lime, and the 
weeping birch ; here it winds up the mountains, 
and edges the brink of the precipice, and there 
it intersects groves and vineyards, passing under 
vines carried over it on trellis-work, and inter- 
woven into arbors of immense length and im- 
penetrable foliage. 

About three miles from Domo d'Ossola we 
crossed the river in a ferry, passed a marshy 
plain covered with underwood, and entered the 
town about one o’clock. Thence we*immedi- 
ately proceeded by an excellent road towards 
Sempione. 

This mountain, the object of our excursion, is 
one of the highest of the Italian Alps; it is 
covered with perpetual snow, and is remarkable 
for the passage of Bonaparte previous to the 
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battle of Marengo. A road is now making over 
it under the direction of the French government, 
in order to open an easy military communication 
with Milan, and thus to secure tlie dependence 
of the Italian republic. The ascent and difficult 
part of the road commences at the spot where 
the torrent of Divario bursts through a vast 
chasm in the rock, and rushes headlong into the 
valley of Oasola. Over this chasm a bridge is to 
be thrown, an undertaking bold in appearance, 
but in reality not difficult, ns the shallowness of 
the water in summer enables them to lay the 
foundation with ease, while the rock on each 
side forms immoveable abutments. The piers 
^were nearly finished. The road then, like all 
the Alpine passages, follows the windings of the 
defile, and the course of the torrent, sometimes 
on a level with its bank, and at other times 
raised along the side of the mountain, and on 
the verge of a precipice. To enlarge the pas- 
sage, the rock has in many places been blown 
up ; an operation carrying on as we passed, and 
adding, by the echo of the explosion, not a little 
to the grandeur of the scene. In one spot, where 
the mass of granite which overhung the torrent 
was too vast to be misplaced and too prominent 
to be worked externally, it was hollowed out, 
and an opening made of about sixty feet in 
length, twelve in breadth, and as many in 
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height. This cavern is represented by the 
French as an unusual and grand effort, a monu- 
ment of exertion and perseverance : but how 
insignificant does it appear when compared to 
the grotto of Posilipo, or to the gate of Salz- 
burg*. The ascent is very gradual, and per- 
fectly safe and commodious. It is therefore 
likely to becomct when finished, the principal 
communication between Italy, France, and 
Switzerland ; since no art can render the moun- 
tains, Cenis, St. Bernard, and St. Gothard, so 
secure and practicable. 

Beyond the spot where the rock is perforated, 
the road reaches an elevation too cold for the 
vine, aud the face of nature resigns the warm 
features of Italy. Indeed, a little beyond the 
next village, called Gondo, where the traveller 
passes from Piieze to Imgutz, the language it- 
self alters ; and German, more conformable to 
the ruggedness of the situation, assumes the 
place of Italian. The village which gives its 
name to the mountain, stands not on, but near. 


The spacious galleries worked through the solid rock at 
Cibraltar, and formed into aerial batteries, are far superior 
to the above-mentioned grottos both in extent and in diffi- 
culty of execution. 
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the summit, and is called by its inhabitants 
Setnpelendorf, Its liUtin appellation is supposed 
to be 3Ions Cenpionist or Sempronii, now 
Sempione. 

As the road was merely traced out, but not 
passable beyond Gondo, we stopped at a spot 
where the tori'ent, forcing its way through two 
lofty rocks, takes a sudden turn, because the 
scenery here appeared particularly magnificent. 
Ijideed, in descending, the grandeur of tlie de- 
file is seen to more advantage in all its parts. 
On the bank opposite the road, the mountains 
rose in large perpendicular masses of brown 
rock, and st^'elling to a prodigious elevation, dis- 
played on tlieir craggy summits a few scattered 
plants, and sometimes woods of pine, fir, and 
beech. Behind us, were the snow-clad pinna- 
cles of Sempione, and in front a ritlge of tower- 
ing rocks that overhang the vale of the Tosa. 
The severity and terror of the prospect increases 
at every step as we approached the entrance of 
the defile, and the view from the bridge passing 
through the cliffs where apparently highest and 
darkest, and resting on the shining glaciers that 
crown tlie mountain, is by the contrast rendered 
peculiarly striking, and one of the most magni- 
ficent scenes of Alpine solitude. 
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We had in our progress noticed the mode of 
forming the roady and tiiough praise is due to 
the undertaking, ure could not much admire'the 
execution. The foundation is generally the 
natural, rock, but where .that fails, small stones 
are employed as a substitutej all the upper 
strata are formed in the same manner of small 
stones, and seem ill calculated to resist the force 
of torrents, or even the impetuosity of the winds 
that rush like hurricanes from the gullies of the 
Alps, sweep the snow in clouds from the frozgi 
summit, and tear the trees and shrubs from the 
foot of the mountains. The masses of stone 
employed by the Romans .seem much better 
adapted to such situations, and would have re- 
sisted alike the action of winds and of waters. 
But the road over Sempione, however commodi- 
ous it may in time become, is not likely to equal 
the Via Appia, either in solidity or in duration j 
nor indeed is it comparable either in convenience 
or in extent to the passage by the Rheetian Alps, 
or by the Tyrol, which seems to be the most 
ancient, and is the best and most frequented of 
all the grand avenues to Italy. 

We returned by the same road, and passed 
the night at Homo D'Ossola. The first part of 
the name of this village or little town is Duomo, 
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the appellation always g^iven in Italy to the 
cathedral, as the House by eminence, and . was 
appropriated to Ossola, because io it jwas the 
principal church of the whole valley to which k 
gives its name. It is pleasantly situated at the 
foot of a woocbd hill, encircled with fertile 
meadows, and much frequented by Milanese and 
jSwiss merchants. The inn is tolerable. 

Next morning we returned to Magotzo, and 
after a slight repast, took a boat and rowed 
across its lake. We traversed the meadows that 
enclose it to the east, on foot, and re*embarked 
on the Logo Maggiore. It seems highly pro- 
bable that these two lakes were formerly united, 
and it is possible that the Lago Maggiore ex- 
tended its waters over all the Val d' Ossola, and 
once bathed the feet of the granite mountains 
that enclose it. Strabo represents the Lacus 
Verhanus as nineteen miles in breadth, that is, 
nearly the distance between Laveno and Domo 
d' Ossola, a circumstance not a little favorable 
to this conjecture. We once more glided by 
the Isola Bella, and turning southward, left the 
grand and stupendous boundaries of the northern 
part of the lake behind us, and found ourselves 
amid the milder scenes of ornamented cultivation, 
verdant swells, tufted hillocks, towns, and vil- 
lages, scattered confusedly on each side. 
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Approaching Arona, we were struck with the 
colossal statue of St. Charles Borromeo, erected 
on the aumuiit of a hill near the town. It re-* 
presents the archbishop in an attitude equally 
appropriate to his office and to his benevolent 
feeling's, as turned towards MHari, and with aii 
extended arm imploring the benedictions of 
heaven upon its inhabitants. It is supported by 
a marble pedestal forty-two feet in height, and 
is itself seventy ; it is of bronze, and supposed 
to be finely executed. If the qualities which, 
according to Virgil, open Elysium to those who 
possess them, can claim at the same time the 
minor honors of a statue, St. Charles is entitled 
to it under a double capacity, both as a blame- 
less priest and as a public benefactor. 

Quinque sacerdotes cast! dum vita nianebat 

Quique sui uicuiorcs uHos feccre merendo. 

It must also be acknowledged, that such a 
monument of public gratitude and veneration, 
is highly honorable to the people who conceived 
and erected it. It bespeaks public feelings 
grand and capacious, and while it far surpasses 
the diminutive distinctions of modern nations, it 
emulates the style and the imperial honors of 
. the Romans. A little above the town of Ar(ma 
stands a castle now in ruins. It was once the 
principal residence of the Borromem family. 
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■where St. Charles was bom. Yet neither this 
circumstance nor its strength and commanding 
position, could secure it against neglect and 
decay. 

Arona. is a little but an active commercial 
town ; in the cathedral there are said to be some 
fine paintings. But it was dusk when we ar- 
rived, ai^ as circumstances did not permit us 'to 
pass the night there, we took a coach ^nd pro- 
ceeding to Novara, where the carriages were 
waiting, arrived there at a late hour. 

We have now taken leave of the Italian lakes, 
and as we turn from them, it is impossible not 
to express some surprise that their beauties should 
have been so little noticed by the ancients, even 
in poetry, and apparently so little known by the 
travelled and the inquisitive. Yirgil indeed 
alludes to them in general, as conspicuous fea- 
tures of Italian scenery, and mentions two in 
particular, the Larius for its magnitude, and 
the Betmeus for its majestic ocean-like swell*. 


* The two other lakes he omitted, probably because they 
were little known, being in a remote part of the country, and 
at a considerable distance from any great town, while the 
vicinity of Cotnum to the Larian, and of f^trona to the Bt» 
naeut, gave publicity and fame to their beauties. 

VOL. IV. G 
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Catiillus speaks with fondness of his beautifiil 
villa on the promontory of Sirmio. But these 
poets were born in the vicinity of one of the 
lakr.-, and had it constantly under their eyes in 
their youth, and not unfrequently even in their 
riper years. Pliny the Elder mentions them in 
a cursory manner, though as a native either of 
Verona or of Comum, he might be supposed to 
glory in them as the principal ornamfjtts of his 
native country. The younger does enlarge with 
expressions of complacence on the views of the 
lake, and the charms of his villas on its borders. 
But neither he, nor even Virgil and Catullus, 
speak of them in such terms of admiration and 
rapture, as their beauty and magnificence seem 
calculated to inspire. Whence comes this ap- 
parent indifierence ? were the Romans in gene- 
ral insensible to the charms of nature ? it cannot 
be supposed. Were the Latin poets — were 
Virgil and Horace inattentive observers? Every 
line in their works proves the contrary. 

Rura niiiii et rigui placeant iii vallibus amnes 
Flumina amem s;ylva$<]ue inglorius, 

Virgil, Georg, iu 

Ego laudo runs amoeiii 

Rivos, et musco circumlita saxa nemusque, 

Hor. EpisU libA. l(k 

h f.!:" T;:ng'j3ge of passion and enthusiasm. Yet 
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Virgil, in the lines immediately following those 
which I have citdd, passes from the magnificent 
objects around him and almost before his eyes* 
to scenery remote, and certainly inferior, per- 
haps even known to him only in description, and 
embellished only by the charms of poetic ima- 
gery. This latter circumstance *may perhaps in 
pUrt account for the apparent indifference which 
we have remark^. At the era of these two 
poets, Gallia Cisalpina was scarcely considered 
as a part of Italy ; it had been successively over- 
run by various Gallic tribes, and those tribes had 
not been long enough^subjecletl nor sufficiently 
civilized and polished to assume the uame of 
Romans. Their country had not yet become 
the seat of the muses ; it had not been ennobled 
by glorious achievements, nor inhabited by 
heroes, nor celebrated by poets. Its beauty was 
inanimate, its grandeur mute, and its forests* 
and its lakes, and its mountains, were all silent 
solitudes, unconnected with events and destitute 
of recollections. Such barren scenes the poet 
contemplates with indifference, and willingly 
turns to regions where history infuses a soul into 
nature, and lights up her features with memory 
and imagination. But what this grand subal-> 
pine scene then wanted, it has since acquired. 
One word of Virgil has given dignity to the 
Larian lake; one verse has communicated the 
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grandeur of the ocean to the Benacus ; and a few 
lines haive raised the little streauiiet of the Mincius 
above the full and majestic Danube. 

O tcstudiiiis aureae 

Dulcem quae strepitiim^ Pieri^ temperas • . 

Totum hoc lyuiieris lui est. Horat, lib. iv, 3* 

The lakes of Westmorelanc^and CumberlaiM 
are to England, what those of the 3Iilanese are to 
Italy. Yet none of our ancient poets have no- 
ticed their distant beauties. . They still remain 
unsung and unconsecrated in classic story. One 
of the Scottish lakes has lately been more fortu- 
nate. Yet, who ever heard of Lock Katrine till 
the Minstrel peopled its lonely isle with phan- 
toms of valor and of beauty ? 

And sweetly o’er the lake was heard his struiu 
Mix’d with the sounding harp. 

Lady of the Lakcm 

Before we abandon the subject it may perhaps 
be asked, what proportion in beauty, magnitude, 
and grandeur, the British lakes bear to the Itali- 
an. England, as far as regards the face of nature, 
has been represented as a miniature picture of 
Europe at large, and its features, though perhaps 
equal in beauty, are yet considered as inferior in 
boldness and in relief to the traits observable on 
the continent. This remark is peculiarly appli- 
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cable to its lakes and mountains, which contract 
their dimensions and almost sink into insig'nifi- 
cance when compared to similar objects in Alpine 
regions. In truth,' to a traveller lately returned 
from Italy, Windermere appears a long pool, and 
Skiddatv shrinks into a hillock. Ullswater alone, 
in the comparative boldness of its banks, may per- 
haps present a faint resemblance to some parts of 
the Logo di Como ; but the ])arallel is confined to 
that single feature. The rocks that frown over But~ 
termere may be sufficiently grand, but how insig- 
nificant is the sheet of water spread beneath them. 
One of the Scotch lakes (for the others I have not 
visited) Loch Lomond, reminded me of the Bena- 
cus in the wideness of its expanse and in the gra- 
dual swell of its banks. But the resemblance goes 
no further ; for, admitting that the little islands 
interspersed in the broad part of the lake have a 
considerable share of beauty, yet the heavy lump- 
ish form of Benlomond, its heathy sides and naked 
brow, with the lifeless masses around it, which 
form the only grand features the prospect can 
pretend to, arc very indifferent substitutes for the 
noble Alpine ridge that borders the Benacus, and 
presents every mountain-form and color from 
the curve to the pinnacle, from the deep tints of 
the forest to the dazzling brightness of snow. 
When to these conspicuous advantages we add 
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the life and interest which such scenes derive 
from churches, villas, hamlets and towns, placed 
as if by the hand of a painter in the most striking 
situations, so as to contrast with and relieve the 
horror of the surrounding picture, we describe the 
peculiar and characteristic features which distin- 
guish the lakes of Italy, and give them an undis- 
puted superiority.* 

Adde lacns tanto.s te Lari niaxime, teque 
Fluctibus et frcoiitu assurgeas Benacc njarino. 

VirgiL 

Having' taken a slight refreshment at Novara^ 
as the night was far advanced, we determined to 
continue our joiiriicy ; especially as the district 
which we were about to traverse was a dead flat, 
intersected with canals, and planted with rice. 


^ 1 am willing to bulieve ail that is related of the matchless 
beauties of the lake of Killarney, but as I have not had the 
pleasure of seeing them, 1 cannot introduce them into the »;om . 
parison. However, they seem to be too often clouded with 
mists and drenched in rain, to be capable of disputing the 
palm of beauty with scenes lighted up by the constant sun? 
shine and the azure skies of Italy, Of the Helvetian lakes we 
^ay perhaps discourse hereafter. At present 1 shall only 
8^, that they arc on the torong side of the Alps* 
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the distinguishing- mark of an unwholesome and 

uninteresting- country. 

In leaving Novara I need only observe, that 
it is an episcopal city of great antiquity, but of 
little renown either in ancient or modern times, 
so that its Roman name is the only title it has to 
the traveller’s attention. The nigfht was clear and 
refreshing. At a little distance from Novara we 
passed the Agoyna, and about break of day we 
crossed the Sesia, a wide but then shallow river, 
and immediately after entered Vercelli, a very an- 
cient city, still retaining its Roman name, and 
probably containing as great a population as in 
Roman times. It never indeed rose to any very 
great celeijrity, though it enjoyed a transient 
gleam of liberty and independence in the middle 
ages. It is rather a handsome and Hourishing 
town. The portico of the cathedral is admired. 

We proceeded over a flat country and fertile, 
but neither so productive nor so beantiful, nor so 
populous as the Milanese. This plain has indeed 
been the theatre of many sanguinary contests be- 
tween the French,the Spaniards, and theAustrians, 
during the two last centuries, and is now subject 
to the iron sway of the Frencli republic ; neither 
of which circumstances are calculated to improve 
its appearance, or to increase its importance in 
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classic estimation. In onr progress we crossed 
four rivers, all of which still preserve their ancient 
appellations ; the Baltea, the Oreo, the Stura, and 
the Dora. We entered Turin about six o’clock 
(October the third.) 
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CHAP. IV. 


Turin, its History, Appearance, Edifices, Aca-- 
demy, and University — the Po — the Superga — 
Consequences of the French Conqtiest — previous 
Introduction of the French Langttage, Manners, 
and Dress at Court — Observations on Dress in 
General. 


Turin, like Genoa, thong’ll of ancient foun- 


dation, can boast only of modern fame ; with this 
dillerence, that tlie reputation of the former is re- 
cent, and almost confined to tlie last cciitnry, 
while the glories of the latter rose early and 
blazed through a series of active and eventful 
ages. Augusta Taurinorvm was the Roman ap- 
pellation of this city, which it received when rais- 
ed to the dignity of a Roman colony by Augustus. 
Before that period it seems to have been men- 
tioned only in general, as a town of the Taurini, 
the Gallic tribe of whose territory it was the 
capital. 
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Taurinorum unam urbem caput gentis cjus, quia 
volenles in nmiciliam ejus non veniebant vi expug- 
narat*, says Livius, speaking of Annibal; and 
from those woi'ds we learn the little importance 
of this city in the eyes of the historian, and in the 
next place, the attachment of its inhabitants to 
the Romans. This insignificance and hdelity 
seem to have been the constituent features of the 
destiny of Turin for a long succession of ages, 
and have continued to expose it both to the hatred 
and to the vengeance of all the invading hordes, 
from Attila to Francis I. During this long era 
of anarchy and of revolution, it was alternately 
destroyed and rebuilt, deserted and repeopled. 

Its importance commenced in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when it became the residence of the princes 
of Savoy, and assumed the honors of a capital ; 
since that period, though in the heart of a coun- 
try, the constant theatre and oftentimes the object 
of war ; though often besieged, and not unfre- 
(picntly taken ; yet it continued in a progressive 
state of improvement, and had become about the 
middle of the last century, one of the most popu- 
lous and flourishing cities in Italy. This its pros- 


* L. xxi. 39. 
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perity must injustice be ascribed to the spirtt, the 
prudence, and the activity of its princes. Its dis- 
asters, like those of Italy in general, How from its 
vicinity to Prance, whose armies have so often 
overrun its territories, assailed its ramparts, wasted 
its suburbs, and as far as their ability eqnallodtheir 
malice, destroyed its edifices. In one of these 
inroads, the French, under Francis I. demolished 
all the monnments of Roman antiquity, which 
had escaped the rag'e of preceding' barbarians, and 
which had till then constituted the principal or- 
nament of Turin. In another, they were (kifeat- 
ed by Prince Eugene, and obliged to raise the 
siege, with prodi'^ious slaught e. But unfortu- 
nately they have since been more successful, Turin 
yielded without the formalities even of a block- 
ade, and Fiedmonte, in spite of the Alps, was 
declared to be a department of France. 

While the I'esidence of its sovereigns, this ca- 
pital was lively, populous, and nourishing. Its 
court was equally remarkable for politeness and 
for regularity, and muck frequented by strangers, 
because it was considered as an introduction to 
the manners and to the language of Italy. Its 
academy enjoyed a considerable degree of repu- 
tation, and was crowded with foreigners, attract- 
ed in part by the attention which the king con- 
descended to shew to the young members, and 
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partly by the cheapness of masters, aiid by the 
facility of instruction in every branch and lan- 
guage. This academy was indeed a most useful 
establishment, and extremely well calculated to 
usher young men into the world in the most re- 
spectable manner, and to fashion them to courts 
and to public life. A year passed in it, with the 
least application, enabled them to prosecute their 
travels with advantage, not only by supplying 
them with the information necessary, but by pro- 
curing them such connexions with the first fami- 
lies in all the great cities as might preclude the 
foraialities of presentation, and admit them at 
once into the intimacy of Italian society. With- 
out this confidential admission (which few travel- 
lers have enjoyed for many years past) the do- 
mestic intercourse of Italians, and consequently 
the character of the nation, which is never fully 
and undisguisedly unfolded unless in such inter- 
course, must continue a mystery. Now the aca- 
demy of Turin, where the young students were 
considered as part of the court, and admitted to 
all its balls and amusements, placed this advantage 
completely within their reach, and was in this 
respect, and indeed in most others, far superior 
to Geneva, where the British youth of rank were 
too often sent to learn French and scepticism. 


Turin is beautifully situated on the northern 
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bank of the Po, at the foot of a ridge of fine hills, 
rising southward beyond the river; while north- 
ward extends a plain bounded by the Alps ascend- 
ing sometimes in gigantic groups like battle- 
mented towers, and at other times, presenting 
detached points darting to the clouds like spires 
glittering with unmelted icicles, and with snows, 
that never yield to the rays of summer. 

The interior of the town is not unworthy its 
fame and situation ; its streets are wide and strait, 
intersecting each other at right angles, and 
running in a direct line from gate to gate, 
through some large and regular squares. The 
royal palace is spacious, and suiTOunded with de- 
lightful gardens. There are many edifices, both 
public and private, which present long and mag- 
nificent fronts, and intermingled with at least one 
hundred churches, give the whole city a rich and 
splendid appearance. In the churches and pala- 
ces, marble of every vein and color is lavished 
with prodigality, and decorations of all kinds are 
scattered with profusion ; to such a degree indeed, 
as to encumber rather than to grace these edifices. 
Such are the general features of Turin, both grand 
and airy. Among these features the four gates of 
the city were formerly numbered,and as they were 
adorned with pillars, and cased with marble, they 
were represented as very striking and majestic 
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entrances. But these celebrated gates the French 
had levelled to the ground, together with the 
ramparts, the walks and the plantations, that for- 
inerly encircled the town as with a forest. 

The misfortune of Turin has been, that while 
both its sovereigns and its inhabitants wanted nei- 
ther means nor inclination to embellish it, no ar- 
chitect of correct taste was I'ound to second their 
wishes. The two principal persons of that des- 
cription employed at Turin, Guarini and Juvara, 
whatever might have been their talents, were de- 
ficient in judgment, and preferred the twisted, 
tortured curves and angles of Borromini, to the 
unbroken lines and simple forms of antiquity. 
Novelty, not purity, and prettiness instead of ma- 
jesty, seem to have been their sole object. Hence 
this city does not, I believe, present one chaste 
model, one simple grand specimen in the ancient 
style, to challenge the admiration of the traveller. 
Every edifice, whatsoever its destination may be, 
whether church or theatre, hospital or palace, is 
encumbered with whimsical oitiaments, is all 
glare and glitter, gaiety and confusion. In vain 
does the eye seek for repose, the mind long for 
simplicity. Gilding and flourishing blaze on all 
sides, and we turn away from the gaudy shew, 
dazzled and disgfusted. The cathedral is an old 
Gothic edifice, in no respect remarkable $ at its 
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end is the chapel royal Della Santissimm Sindane, 
rich in the highest degree, and surmounted with 
a heavy dome. The Corpus Domini, S. Lorenzo, 
S. PhUippo Neri, Sta. Cristina. S. Rocco. SS. 
Maurizio et Lazzaro, and several other churches, 
deserve a particular inspection either for their 
magnitude or their pillars, or for the variety of 
marbles employed in their decoration. 

The University of Turin occupied a most ex- 
tensive building, containing a library of more 
than fifty thousand volumes ; a museum furnish- 
ed with a numerous collection of statues, vases, 
and other antiques of various denominations ; a 
very fine collection of medals ; a hall of ana- 
tomy, admirably furnished ; and an observatory- 
It was endowed for fonr-and-twenty professors, 
all of whom gave daily lectures. They were 
generally authors and men of great reputation in 
their respective sciences. There are two col- 
leges dependent upon the university, remarkable 
also for their spaciousness and magnificence, as 
well as for the number of young students whicli 
they contained. To these we must add the aca- 
demy which I mentioned above, forming alto- 
gether a very noble establishment for tlic pur- 
pose of pi’’ die education in all its branches and 
modifications, highly honorable to the judgment 
and munificence of Victor Amadeus, w'ho, by 
5 
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enlarging and reforming its different parts, may 
justly be considered its founder. 

In hospitals Turin was, like the other cities of 
Italy, richly endowed. Tlie Regio Spedale della 
Carita was on the plan of the celebrated hospital 
at Rome, and furnished at the same time provi- 
sions and employment to the poor, education to 
orphans, a dowry to unmarried girls, and an 
asylum to the sick and to the decayed. Eight 
or more establishments of a similar nature, though 
on a lesser scale, contributed to the same object 
in difterent parts of the city, and left no fojTn of 
misery without the means of adequate and speedy 
relief. 

The palaces, though some are large and spa- 
cious, are yet so disfigured by ill-placed decora- 
tions and grotcsipie architecture, as to make 
little impression on the eye, and consequently to 
deserve little attention. The pictures which 
formerly adorned their galleries and apartments 
have been transported to France, and their rich 
furniture cairied off and sold by the plunderers. 

We will pass therefore to the country imme- 
diately round Turin, which is by no means defi- 
cient in beauty. Its first and most conspicuous 
feature is the Po, which gives its name to the 
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principal street of the city, and bathes its walls 
as it rolls by in all its tnaj^nificence. I need not 
here inform the reader that the Ligtirians, a tribe 
of Gallic or German origin, gave this river the 
name of Bodinco or bottomless, on account of its 
depth ; nor need I enlarge upon its different ap- 
pellations and their origin. He will smile how- 
ever, when he is informed by a learned Dutch- 
man*, that the Eridanus, consecrated by the fall 
of Phaeton, shaded by his sister poplars, and 
enriched by their and)cr tears, is not the cele- 
brated river that j^ives fertility and fame to one 
of the noblest provinces of Italy, but the Itrttf- 
(lanne, a sti’cam that intersects the plains of 
Prussia, and falls into the Vistula near Dantzic ! 
This change of site, cliniate, and scenery, will 
add much, witliout doubt, to the ideal charms 
which poesy has chrowu over the Er’danns, and 
considerably enhance the pleasure which the rea- 
der receives from the vi rious classic passages in 
which it is described. 


But to drop alike the fictions of the Greek 
poets, and the dreams of the German 'rities, vve 
may observe that the account which Pliny the- 
Jlllder has given of the jPo, is still found to be 
tolerably accurate, though physical commotions. 


* Cluverius, 1. 33. p. 391. 


V OT. . 3V. 
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aided by liiunan exertions, may be. allowed to 
have made some petty alterations*. Of the 
power of the former we have two striking in- 
stances in the destruction of two ancient cities 
in this very region by the fall of mountains, one 
of which, ludustria, lay near the road between 
'Turin and Vercelli, and consequently not far 
from the channel of the Po. As to the latter, it 
has been exerted principally in opening new out- 
lets at the mouth of the river, and in giving a 
better direction to its vast mass of waters, in 
order to prevent the consequences of inundations, 
and to recover some portions of land covered by 
its waves. 

This magnificent river takes its rise about five- 
and-twenty or thirty miles from Turin, in the 
recesses of Monte Vino or Vesulus, celebrated by 
V'^irgil for its forests of pines, anti for the size and 
the fierceness of the boars that fed in themf . It 
becomes navigable even before it reaches Turin, 
though so near its source, and in a course which, 
including' its windings, extends to three hundred 
miles, receives thirty rivers, bathes the walls of 
fifty towns and cities, and gives life, fertility, and 
opulence to the celebrated plains called from it 
Regio Circumpadana. Its average breadth from 


* Lib, ill. 20. 
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Turin to Ariano may be about twelve liundred 
feet ; its depth is every-where considerable j and 
its current strong and equal. It may justly 
therefore be called the king of Italian rivers, and 
ranked among the principal streams of southern 
Europe. We had beheld it frequently in the 
course of our wanderings between the Alps and 
the Apennines t and always beheld it with interest 
and admiration. We now had to take leave of 
it, and turn for ever from the plain, 

qua 

Eridanus centum fluviis comitatus in acquor 
Centum urbes rigat et placidU iiiterluit undis. 

Fracast. Sypk. h. 1. 

The next object which attracts the eye of the 
traveller, and which really deserves his attention, 
is the mountain of the Superga, and the lofty 
temple that crowns its summit. The elevation* 
and pittoresque appearance of the hill itself, and 
the cause, the destination, and the corresponding 
magnificence of* the edifice, are all so many claims 
upon our curiosity. 

The Superga is about five miles from 2 urt» ; 
the ascent is gradual, and the road good. The 
summit of the hill commands a noble view of the 
city, its suburbs, the river, and the circumjacent 

H2 
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country; and on it Victor Amadeus and Prince 
Engene met during* the famous siege of Turin 
in 170G, and formed the plan for the attack of 
the enemy and for its deliverance. The duke 
(for the spvereigns of Piedmonle luid not then 
assumed the title of king) made a vow, if Heaven 
prospered his arms, to build a church on the very 
spot as an everlasting monument of his gratitude. 
His piaiycrs were heard; the French were de- 
feated with great slaughter; the siege was raised; 
and the church was built. The edifice is not 
unworthy of its origin. It is really a grand me- 
morial of royal and national acknowledgment. 
Its situation is peculiarly well adapted to its ob- 
ject. On the pinnacle of a lofty mountain, it is 
visible to tlie inhabitants not of Turin only, but 
of the whole country for many miles round, and 
instantly catclu^s the eye of every traveller and 
awakens his curiosity. 

'I'lie clmrch is of a circular form, suppoi*ted by 
pillars ; the portico is orii:imented viith pillars, 
and the dome rises on pillars. All these columns 
ai’c of beautiful inarhle of different colors, and 
g'ive tiu; edifict; an appearance unusually rich and 
stately. Instead of pictures the altars are deco- 
rated with basso relievos •, the pavement is of va- 
riegated marble j in short, all the dift'creiit parts 
of the edifice, and even the details of execution 

3 
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are on a scale of splendor and of mag'nificence, 
vrell adapted to the rank of tlw founder, to the 
importance of the occasion, and to the dignity of 
the object. 

The mansion annexed to the church for the 
use of the officiating clergy is, in the galleries, 
the lil)rary, and even the private apartments, pro- 
portioned to the grandeur of the establishment, 
and like the temple itself, rich in marbles and in 
decorations. It is occupied by twelve clergymen, 
Avho are remarkable for their talents and ac- 
quirements, and are here occupied in qualifying 
themselves for the highest offices and dignities of 
the church. In fact, the Superga is a sort of 
seminary which supplies the Sardinian or rather 
Piedmontese territory with deans, bishops, and 
archbishops. Tlie expenses necessary for the 
support of this edifice and establishment were 
furnished by the king himself, who ronsi<lered 
it as a royal chapel, and as the destined inauso- 
leum of the Sardinian nionarchs and of the 
dynasty of (Savoy. But alas ! I am now speak- 
ing of establishments that no longer exist ; of 
temples verging to decay ; of inonarchs de- 
throned ; anil of dynasties exiled and degraded. 

Turin was late the capital of a large and po- 
pulous territory, and long the residence of a 
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race of active and magnanimous princes \ it was 
furnished with alKhe establishments, literary and 
civil, that usually grace the seat of royally ; it 
was enlivened by a population of one hundred 
thousand souls, and frequented by crowds of 
strangers from the most distant countries. Turin 
is now degraded into the chief town of a French 
department, the residence of a petty tyrant called 
u prefect; it is stripped of its university, of its 
academy, and of all its noble and its well endow- 
ed establishments ; it is reduced to one-half of its 
population, and mourns in vain its slavery, its 
impoverishment, and its solitude. The reader, 
therefore, will easily believe that the French, 
evcry-wherc cfislikcd, are here abhorred; that 
their language, manners, and persons are equally 
objects of antipathy ; and that the day of deliver- 
ance and of vengeance is most ardently desired 
by the oppfessed Piedmontese. 

But though wc sympathize most sincerely with 
this injured people, and lament the fall of the 
court of Turin as a general calamity; yet we 
may be allowed to observe, that this catastrophe 
is, in some degree, imputable to its own weak- 
ness and irresolution. Had the present sovereign 
inherited, not the justice and the piety only, but 
the martial spirit of his ancestors; had he been 
animated with the magnanimous sentiments of his 
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grandfather Amadeus, he would, at the first 
menace, have marched direct to the Alps, gar- 
risoned their impregnable fastnesses with his 
troops; and if the enemy appeared, he would 
have swept the defiles with his artillery. If vic- 
torious, he would have buried half the French 
army in the precipices, and stifled the war at its 
birth. If defeated, he would have given his 
people, and they wanted neither courage nor 
inclination, time to assemble and toarni; and 
had he fallen in the contest he would have fallen, 
like Leonidas at TJiermopylw, as a hero and a 
king, encircled with glory and with renown. 
But at that period of infatuation the Roman 
Pontiff alone had the sagacity to see the danger, 
and the courage to meet it. All the other Italian 
powers adopted a temporizing system, an in- 
effective neutrality, of all measures the most per- 
nicious, because it leaves a state open to attack 
without the means of repelling it. Sine (/rutid, 
sine dignitate premium vieforis^. 'J’lms tliey 
were easily overpowered one after the other, and 
plundered by the French, who ridiculed their 
want of policy while they profited by it. How 
different the conduct of the ancient Romans, siiid 
how different the result. 


Liv, XXXV. 40. 
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' When the Cimbri, far more namerous than the 
French, rushed like a torrent down the Alps, and 
threatened to inundiitc Italy with their myriads, 
the Senate, not content wdth the armies opposed 
to them under Marius and Catulus, ordered a 
census to be taken in all the states, and found that 
seven hundred thousand foot and one hundred 
and fifty thousand horse were ready to march at 
their order and to meet the common enemy. Yet 
at that time Italy was bounded by the Apennines, 
and one-third less than it now is ; but very dif- 
ferent was the spirit of the numerous little re- 
publics into which it was then divided under the 
guardian genius of Homo, from that of its present 
monarchies and its aristocracies, too often under 
the influence of foreign intrigue. This influence, 
which may justly be ranked among the greatest 
evils that modern Italy labours under, has been 
considerably increased, unintentionally perhaps, 
by the court of Turin. The matrimonial con- 
nexions which so often united the house of Savoy 
to that of liourJxm, and the partiality which na- 
turally accompanies such connexiuns, gradually 
introduced the language, dress, and manners, and 
w ith them not a few of the fopperies of the court 
of Versailles into that of Turin, and thence 
opened a passage for them into the other prov inces 
of Italy, lienee an Italian author of some emi- 
nence observes, in a tone of half smothered indig- 
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nation, 'that at Tvnn French is spoken oftener 
than Italian*; and he might have added, that 
the preference, thiis absurdly and unnaturally 
given to a foreign tongue so inferior in every re- 
spect to the native dialect of the country, is en- 
tirely owing to the example and the influence of 
the court.. How impolitic such a preference is, 

I have elsewhere observed j here I shall only re- 
peat, that the knowledge of the French language 
introduced French literature, French notions, 
and French principles into Piedmont ; and that 
they again opened the way to French bayonets, 
French cruelty, and French oppression ; to all the 
evils that now prey upon this once noble capital, 
consume its resources, devour its population, and 
seem likely to reduce it ere long to the loneliness 
and the insignificance of a village. A lesson to 
the northern capitals, and particularly to Peters- 
hurgh. 

As for the French dress, it was first introduced 
into the northern parts of Italy by the Dukes of 
Savoy, in the time of Lewis XIV. and thence it 
passed into the southern provinces, and since has 
been adopted in all the courts of Europe. To" en- 
able the reader to determine how far the adop- 


* Denina. Viccode della Letteratura. 
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tion of this costume is to be regretted, I take the 
liberty of offering the following observations. 
The human body is the most graceful and most 
majestic object i hat nature presents to our contem- 
plation, yet neither decency nor convenience per- 
mit it to be exposed to the eye, in all its naked 
proportions. A covering, therefore, of some kind 
or other is necessary, but its form and quantity 
depend upon opinion and circumstances. That 
which fits the limbs exactly, and shows their form 
and proportion, is not unbecoming. That which 
floats in light drapery nr’ound the body, and rather 
shades than conceals its outline, is highly grace- 
ful ; that which covers the person entirely, and 
fohls the whole man up in his garments, is cum- 
brous, and if not managed with unusual art, bor- 
ders upon deformity. The last seems at all times 
to Ikivc boon very generally preferred by the 
Orientals, and is still the inode of dress in use 
among the Turhs and the Persians. The first, 
according to Tacitus, was the distinctive mode of 
the nobles among the ancient Germans, and is 
still the n'ational dress of the Hungarians, imitated 
in the uniform of the Hussars*. The second and 
most elegant, as well as mpst natural, was the 
dress of the Greeks and Romans. Though all 


* Pe moribns Germ. cap. xvii. 
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the motives of dress are necessarily combined in 
these different raiments, yet the object of the first 
seems chiefly convenience; of the second, g-race; 
of the third, magnificence. 

These habits have of course been modified, al- 
tered, and intermixed in various manners, ac- 
cording as taste or barbarism, reason or fancy have 
prevailed ; tliougli in most countries some rem- 
nant may be discovered of their ancient and long 
established garments. To tlie instances which I 
have just hinted at, I need only add, that in Italy, 
in Sicily, and in the other jn’ovinces long subject 
to the Romans, some trace of the toga may be 
still discovered in the cloak without sleeves, which 
is thrown about the body to cover it in part or 
entirely, sometimes over one shoulder and under 
the other, and sometimes over both, so that one 
of the skirts falls loosely down the back. The 
toga was the characteristic dress of the Romans, 
the habit of peace and of ceremony, the badge of 
freedom, and the distinguishing ornament of a 
Roman citizen. Yet with these honorable claims 
in its favor, it «could not resist the influence of 
fashion ; since so early as the age of Augustus, we 
find the Romans fond of appearing without it 
even in the Forum, and rebuked fur this practice 
as a symptom of mcapness ami degeneracy, by 
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that prince, so tenacious of the decorum of ancient 
times. J^n, said he, indigmbunctus. 

Romanos rerum dominos, gentcmque togatain. 

Suei. Ocl. Cm. Aug. 40. 

Horace alludes to the same custom, as a mark 
of vulgarity *. But as the prosperity of the state 
declined, and as iiiu Roman name ceased to be an 
object of honorable distinction, the dross annexed 
to it was gradually neglected, not by the popu- 
lace only, but by the higher orders, and in process 
of time by the Emperors themselves, who were 
oftentimes little better than semibarbarians. This 
negligence increased considerably during the de- 
cline of the empire; and yet both then and long 
after its fall, the Roman habit was still, in a 
great degree, the most prevalent. And indeed 
the barbarians, who invaded Italy, have in ge- 
neral been very ready to adopt its language, man- 
ners, and dress, as more polished and more be- 
coming than their own; and the changes which 
have taken place in all these respects are to be 
ascribed not to the tyranny of the conqueroi’s. 


* In Martial’.s timo tlic foffa still continued an essential 
part of docent dicss in Home; ii was considered as one of 
the comforts of the country to be able to dispense with it— 
ilic tunicata quics. 
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bat to the slavish spirit of the Italians themselves, 
sometimes too much disposed to copy the habits 
and the dialect of their conquerors. The Gotlisi 
in faet (not to speak of the short reign of Odoa- 
e'er) were Romans in every respect, excepting in 
rianie, long before they were introduced into 
Italy by Theodovic ; and the Lomjobardi, though 
at first the most savage of barbarians, yielded to 
the influence of the Climate, and bowed to the 
superior genius of their new country. 

The principal change which took place there- 
fore during- tiiose turbulent ages, was rather the 
neglect of what the Romans considered as de- 
cency of dress, than the adoj>tion of any new 
habit. The toga was laid -aside as cumbersome, 
and the tunica gradually became the ordinary 
habit; ou the various forms of the tunica most of 
our modern dresses have been fasliioned. In the 
middle ages richnc.-,s and inagnifieence seem to 
have prevailed; in later times the Spanish dress 
appears to have been in use among the higher 
classes, at le-.ist in the north of Italy; and to it 
finally succeeded the French costume, without 
doubt the most unnatural, and the most ungrace- 
ful of all the modes hitherto discovered by bar- 
barians to disfigure the human body. Ry a pe- 
culiar felicity of invention, it is so managed as to 
conceal all the bendings and waving lines that 
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naturally grace the human exterior, and to re- 
place them by numerous angles, bundles and 
knots. Thus the neck is wrapped up in a bundle 
of linen; the shoulders are covered with a cape; 
the arms, elbows and wri.sts are concealed anH 
often swelled to a most disproportionate size, by 
sleeves; the knees are disfigured by buttons and 
buckles. The coat has neither length nor breadth 
enough for any drapery, yet full pnough to hide 
the proportions of the body ; its extremities are 
all strait lines and angles; its ornaments are rows 
of useless buttoris ; the waistcoat has the same de- 
fects in astnallcr compass. Shoos are very inge- 
niously contrived, csjiecially when aided by 
buckles, to torluroand compress the feet, to de- 
prive the instep and toes of their natural play, and 
even shape, and to produce painful protuberances. 
As for the head, which nature has decked with 
so many ornaments, and has made the seat ot 
grace in youth, in age of reverence; of beauty in 
one .sex, of command in the other; the bead is 
encumbered with all the deformities that human 
skill could devi.se. In the first place, a crust of 
paint covers those ever-varying flushes, that play 
of features which constitute the delicacy and the 
expression of female beauty, because they display 
the constant action of the mind. In the next 
place, the hair, made to wave round the face, to 
shade the features, and to increase alike the 
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charms of youth and the di^iiily of age; the hair 
is turned back from tiie forehead, stiffened into a 
paste, scorched with irons, and coiiHncd with 
pins; lest its color should betray itself, it is 
frosted over with powder; and lest its length 
should hang clustering in ringlets, it must be 
twisted into a tail like that of a monkey, or con- 
fined in a black bag, in sable state depending. 
When the man is thus completely masked and 
disguised, he must gird himself with a sword, 
that is, with a weapon of attack and defence, 
always an encumbrance, though sometimes per- 
haps necessary ; but surely never so when under 
the protection of the law, and perhaps under the 
roof, and in the immediate presence of the first 
magistrate*. In fine, to crown the whole figure 
thus gracefully equipped, nothing is wanting but 


♦ The reader need not be inforined^ !hat this custom is a 
remnant of barbarism. The Greeks and Komans never car- 
ried any kind of weapon, except when actually in war, and 
when embodied as soldiers. Among the latter, it was 
deemed a crinle to bght, and it w'as murder to slay, even a 
public enemy, without having previously taken the military 
oath. — See a striking instance of this delicate sense of iaw 
and justice, in Cicero rfe Ojfflciis, lib. 1. The barbarians, 
on the contrary, considered the sw'ord as the mark of freedom 
and independence ; they looked to it, and not to the law for 
protection. Like Mezentius thej' invoked it as their tutelary 
divinity. 
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a black triangle (a form and color admirably 
combining both inconvenience and deformity), 
in other words a cocked hat! Addison has said, 
that if an absurd dress or mode creeps into the 
world, it is very soon observed and exploded; 
but that if once it be admitted into the church, it 
becomes sacred and remains for ever. Whether 
the latter part of this observation be well or ill- 
founded, I will not at |>rescni undertake to de- 
termine ; hut the first part is clearly contradicted 
by the long reign of French fashions in courts, 
and by the apparent reluctance to remove them. 
After all, it must appear singular, and almost 
miacconntable, that courts so proud of their 
pre-eminence, and nations so tenacious of their 
independence, should so generally submit to the 
sacrifice of their national habits, and in their 
stead put on the liven/ of J^'rance, a badge of 
slavery, and a tacit acknovvkdgineut of infe- 
riority. 

It was hoped at the union, that the French 


Ucstra mihi D<mis ct Itlnm quod mibsile libro. 

' Virgil X. 

Our polished courtiers choose to imitate the latter. I re* 
comnieiu) to their perusal a passage of Thucydides on this 
subject. — Lib. i. 
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phrases, wJiich still remain in parliamentary 
usage to perpetuate the memory of the Norman 
conquest, and to disgrace the lips of the sovereign 
even when arrayed in all the majesty of the con- 
stitution, would have been suppressed. The 
public were then disappointed, but it may not 
l*e too much to expect that a public spirited 
sovereign will, ere long, reject both the livery 
and the language of a hostile nation, and not 
yield in patriotism to an usurper*, who never 
appeared in any foreign dress, or listened to any 
foreign language. Princes can by example, 
cver-y where, and in their own courts, as well as 
in all public meetings, by command, establish 
whatever dres • 'hey may please to adopt and it 
is not a little extraordinary, that they have so 
seldom exerted this control which they have 
over fashion, in iuvor of taste, of grace, or of 
convenieneg. Yet a sovereign of Britain need 
not go beyond the bounds of his own empire for 
a national dress, both graceful and manly, that 
displays at once the symmetry of the form, and 
furnishes drapery enough to veil it with majesty. 
The reader will perhaps smile when 1 mention 
the Highland dress, not as disfigured in the 


• Cromwell, whose foreign correspondence was always 
carried on in Latin, and whose dress was that of the cavaliers 
of the time. 
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army, but as worn once, it is said, by Highland 
chiefs, aud perhaps occasionally even now, by 
some remote lairds. This raiment borders 
nearer upon the B,oman, aud like it, is better 
calculated both for action and for dignity, than 
any modern dress I have ever beheld. A few 
improvements might make it perfect, and qua> 
lify it admirably for all the purposes of a national 
habit, and would very soon, by its intrinsic 
merit and beauty, supersede the monkey attire of 
France, not in the British empire only, but even 
on the Continent, still partial to the taste and to 
he fashions of England. 
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CHAP. V. 


Susa (Segusium) — Novalese — Passage of Mount 
Cennis — Convent on its Summit — Observations 
on the Passage of Annihal — The Advantage of 
having visited Italy in its present State — Con- 
sequences of the French Invasion — Conclusion, 

On Wednesday, the 6th of October, we took 
a final leave of the last great city of Italy, and at 
eight in the morning set out for Shtsa. The road 
for several miles consists of a noble avenne, and 
runs in a direct line to Rivoli, remarkable only 
for a royal villa. Here we entered the defile of 
Susa throqgh a narrovt pass, formed by rocky 
hills branching out from the Alps, and approach- 
ing so near as merely to leave room enough for 
the road between them. From this spot Alpine 
scenery again commences ; the bides of the 
mountains are successively craggy and naked, or 
green and wooded ; the valley sometimes ex- 
pands into a plain, and sometimes contracts' 
itself almost into a dell ; the DUra, which waters 
it, sometimes glides along as a rill, and some- 
times rolls an impetuous torrent. W^oods and 

1 2 
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fields are interspersed amidst heaths and preci- 
pices ; and a pei’petual mixture of the wild and 
the cultivated varies the whole tract, and gives 
it a romantic and delightful appearance. Susa 
is seated aniid rocky eminences on the banks of 
the Ihira here a mountain stream, on the very 
confines of the more savage regions of the Alp^ 
where the steeps become precipices, and the 
mountains rise into glaciers. The town is in 
extent and appearance below mediocrity ; but 
its antiquity and a triumphal Arch entitle it to 
the attention and the respect of the traveller. 
Its original name was Sepusium, under which 
appellation it was the seat of Cottius, the petty 
sovereign of this inountaihous region, and was 
considered as tile capital of the Cottian Alps, 
and of the bordering territory, Cotys (for such 
was his real appellation) resigned his kingdom 
to Augustus, and wisely preferred the safer and 
more permanent honors of a Roman prefect to 
the insecure tenure of an Alpine crown. 

The triumphal arch, which still remains, was 
erected by this prince to his benefactor, and is 
a monument rather of his gratitude than of his 
means or magnificence. He rendered a more 
solid service to the Romans by opening *a road 
through his mountains, and by establishing a 
safe communication between Italy and Gaul. 
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This road still exists, and traverses 3Iont Genevra. 
The situation of the town and its stronsr citadel 
formerly rendered it a place of considerable 
importance ; bnt it is now totally disregarded, as 
the citadel is dismantled, and as the French 
territory includes all the other passages of the 
Alps, and all the fastnesses that command 
them.* 

We arrived at Nomlesc about ten o'clock, and 
as the moon shone in full brightness, we could 
easily distinguish the broken masses of Mount 
Cennis hanging over the town, with their craggy 
points and snowy pinnacles. Early in the morn- 
ing, the carriages were dismounted j the body 
of each w’as suspended between two mules, one 
before and one behind ; the wheels were placed 
on a third, and the axletree on a fourth; the 
trunks and the baggage of all kinds were divided' 


♦ Though the inn did not appear very alluring, yet as the 
night approached and we were unwilling to pass Alpine 
scenery in the dark, we were inclined to put up with it. 
However, considering the time necessary to cross the nroiin- 
tain, and Hsteuing to th# representations of our drivers, 
who entreated us to proceed, we drove on. Wc had rca.soii 
to thank Providence for the determinal ion, as that very 
night the inn at Susa, wlih forty horses and all the carriage? 
in the court, were burnt ! 
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in^o several Joads, ajnd laid on mules : the v^'hole 
|i<et out about six o’clock* 

At half past seven v/e mounted our mules, and 
followed. 'The morning was fine, and the air 
cool, but not chilling. The ascent commences 
from the town>gate, at first very gradual ) the 
Steepness however increases rapidly as you ascend. 
The road at first winds along the side of the hill, 
then crosses a torrent, and continues along its 
banks all the way up the mountain. These 
banks are for some time fringed with trees and 
bushes. About half-way stands the village of 
Ferrieres, amid rocks and precipices, in a situa- 
tion so bleak and wintry, that the traveller almost 
shivers at its appearance. A little above this 
village, the acclivity becomes very abrupt ; the 
bed of the torrent turns into a succession of pre-v 
‘cipices; and the stream tumbles from cliff to 
cliff in sheets of foam with tremendous uproar. 
The road sometimes borders upon the verge of 
the steep, but it is so wide as to remove all ap- 
prehension of danger. In one place only the 
space is narrou er than usual, and there, a gallery 
or covered way is formed close to the rock, 
which rises perpendicular ^bove it, in order to 
afibrd the travclh r in winter shelter against the 
driving snow s 'an<i the wind, that sweep all before 
them down the steep. 
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We shortly after entered a plain called Sait 
Nicoh. It is intersected Vy the CenisoHe, (br 
that is the name of the torrent that rolls down 
the sides of Mount Cennis, or as the Italians 
call it more classically, Monte Cinisio. At the 
entrance of this plain the torrent tumbles from 
the rocks in a lofty cascade, and on its banks 
stands a stone pillar ^ith an inscription, inform- 
ing^ the traveller, who ascends, that he stands op 
the verge of Piednmnt and Ttahf, and is about to 
enter Savoy ! Though this pillar marks rather 
the arbitrary -than the natural boundaries of 
Italy, yet it was impossible not to feel some 
regret at the information; not to pause, look 
back, and reflect on the matchless beauties of 
the country we were about to leave for ever. 

We continued our ascent, and very soon 
reached the great plain, and as . we stood on the 
brow of the declivity %ve turned from the bleak 
snowy pinnacles that rose before us, and endea- 
vored to catch a parting glimi>se of the sunny 
scenery behind. 

Here, amid the horrors of the Alps, aotf aU 
the rigors of e-mail winter, Religion in her 
humblest and most amiable form had, from time 
immemorial, fixed her seat; to counteract the 
genius of the place and the influence of the cli- 
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mate ; to shelter the traveller from the storm ; 
to warm him if benumbed ; to direct him if be- 
wildered ; to relieve him if in want ; to attend 
him if sick ; and if dead, to consign his remains 
with due i‘itcs to the grave. This benevolent 
establishment did not escape the rage of the 
pbilosophists, and was by them suppressed in the 
commencement of the republican era. On the 
re-establishment of religion, it was restored and 
augmented by order of the first Consul, and is 
now in a more flourishing state perhaps than at 
any former period. 

This convent was formerly inhabited by friars j 
they arc now replaced by monks. The superior 
was once a member of the celebrated Abbey of 
Citeavx, the parent monastery of the Bernardin 
order, and consequently he was of noble birth, 
as no others were admitted into that house. His 
manners arc extremely polished, and his ap- 
pearance gentlemanlike. He received us with 
great cordiality, shewed us the diflerent apart- 
ments of the convent, and offered us such re- 
freshments as the place afforded. He was ac- 
companied by a fine boy his nephew, born to 
fortune, but reduced by the revolution to want 
and dependence. The education of this youth 
was his principal amusement, and occupied him 
delightfully, as he assured us, during the dread- 
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ful solitude of winter, when, secluded from the 
whole world, and visited only accidentally by a 
needy wanderer, they see no object Imt driving' 
snow, and hear no sound but the bowling of 
wolves, and the pelting of the tempest. Such 
readers as may have visited Citeaux in the days 
of its glory, will not be surprized at the com- 
passion which we felt for the poor monk trans- 
ported from such a palace-like residence, in the 
plains of Burgundy^ to an hospital on the bleak 
summit of Mount Cennis. 

The weather was still clear, and the air just 
cold enough to render walking pleasant ; and as 
we proceeded very leisurely towards the inn, we 
had an opportunity of observing the scenery 
around us. The plain which we were traversing 
is about six miles in length, and about four in 
breadth where widest. In the broadest part is 
a lake, in form nearly circular, about a mile 
and an half in diameter, and of immense depth. 
The plain is about six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and notwithstanding this eleva- 
tion, is, when free from snow, that is, from 
June till October, covered w ith flowers and ver- 
dure. It is bordered on all sides by the <I i/rerent 
eminences and ridges that b^rm the summit of 
Mount Centiis, covered for the greater part with 
everlasting snows, that glitter to the sun, and 
1 
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chill the traveller with the frozen prospect. On 
the highest of these ridges, which rises three 
thousand feet above the convent, there is a chapel 
to which the neighboring parishes proceed in 
procession once a year, on the fifth of August : 
the ascent from the plain on the north seems 
gradual and not difficult ; to the south, that is, 
towards Italy, the cliff presents a broken, and 
almost perpendicular precipice. From hence, it 
is said, the view extends over the inferior Alps 
that rise between, to Turin, to the plains of the 
Po, and to the Apennines beyond ; and from 
hence, some add, Annibal pointed out the sunny 
fields of Italy to his frozen soldiers. Prtegressus 
signa AnnUml in promontorio quodam unde longe 
ac late prospectus erat, consistere Jussis militihus 
JtaHam ostentat, suhje.ctosque Alpinis montibus 
Circumpadanos campos. The appearance of the 
ridge advancing like a bold headland towards 
Novalese, and the extensive prospect from its 
summit answers the description j but these two 
circumstances are not in themselves sufficient to 
justify the inference. 

Most authors arc of opinion that Annibal en- 
tered Italy by the Grecian Alps, about thirty 
miles eastward of Mount Cennis, and seem to 
suppose that the road over this latter mountain 
was not open in ancient times. But as the route 

2 
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M^faich Ajinibal took in liis passage was a subject 
of doubt and controversy even in Titus Livius’s 
time, and as this historian’s own opinion on the 
subject is far from being very clear, the traveller 
is at liberty to indulge his own conjectures, and 
may, without rebelling against the authority of 
history, suppose that the Carthaginian general 
entered Italy by the very road which we are now 
treading, and that he took his first view of its 
glories from the summit of yonder towering 
eminence. 

Those glories we could indeed no longer dis- 
cover, yet as we paced along the summit of this 
vast rampart, these eternal walls* which Provi- 
dence has raised round the garden of Europe, 
we had time to retrace in our minds, the scenes 
which we had contemplated, and to revive the 
’impressions which they had made. 

To have visited Italy at any time is an advan- 
tage, and may justly be considered as the com- 


* Moenia Italia:. 

ip rtt^ovf iffUfAK upptixTov. 

Teip^es lr»\ixc. 


Lit. 

Herod, ii. 


Vlli, 
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plement of a classical education. Italy is the 
theatre of some of the most pleasing fictions of 
the poets, and of many of the most splendid 
events j'ecorded hy historians. She is the mother 
of heroes, ot sages, and of saints. She has been the 
scat of empire, and is still the nursery of genius, 
and still, in spite of plunderers, the repository wf 
the nobler arts. Her scenery rises far alwve 
rural beauty ; it has a claim to animation and al- 
most to genius. Every spot of her surface, every 
river, every mountain, and every forest, yes, 
every rivulet, hillock, and thicket, have been en- 
nobled hy the energies of the mind, and are be- 
come monuments of intellectual worth and glory*. 
No country furnishes a greater number of ideas, 
or inspires so many generous and exalting sen- 
timents. To have visited it at any period, may 
be ranked among the minor blessings of life, and 
is one of the means of mental improvement. But- 
this visit at all times advantageous, was on the 
present occasion, of peculiar interest and im- 
portance. 

Italy seems now to be in the first stage of one 
of those revolutions that occasionally change the 
destinies of nations, and very much improve, or 
very much injure the state of society. Improvc- 


Kullura sine nomine saxum. 


Lie. ix. 
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ment Italy can scarce expect; she has enjoyed a 
long series of tranquil and almost glorions years, 
and attained a degree of prosperity and inde|)€n- 
dence far greater than at any period of her liis« 
tory, from the reigns of th<^ first Ceesars down to 
the present epoch. She is now once more fallen 
into subjection, and actually lies prostrate at the 
feet of her most ancient and most inveterate 
enemies. Tliese enemies have at all times been 
remarkable for their treachery and their rapa- 
city, and these two destructive qualities they 
have already exercised in Italy with considerable 
latitude, and will probably indnlgc, withont re- 
straint, when their new domination shall be con- 
solidated by time and by habit*. Though the 
levity of the national character, and the history 
of the Gallic tribes, which represents them as in- 
vading almost every country, from the Hebrides 
to die Caspian, with success always followed by 
defeat, seem to militate against tlic probable du- 
rability of their empire beyond the Alps; yet, 
should it last for any time, its consetiucnces would 
be infinitely more pernicious to Italy than all the 
preceding invasions united. That many of the 
hordes of ancient barbarians wore cruel, 1 admit, 
and also that they ravaged Italy, sometimes 


* Gens rapiendi avidissima. 


Livius xxxviii. 
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butchered and always oppressed her unfortunate 
inhabitants ; but it must be remembered that they 
all submitted to her religion, adopted her laQ» 
guage, assumed her habits and manners, aind 
made either Rome h|[rself, or some one of the 
Italian cities, the seat of their empire. Now a' 
country that retains all these advantages, though 
wasted by war and depredation, still possesses- 
the means of restoration, and cherishes in its 
bosom the very seeds of independence and of 
prosperity. 

How different are the views, how opposite the 
conduct, of tlio modern invaders. Declared ene- 
mies to Christianity, to the religion of Italy, they 
persecute it in all its forms. Their own lan- 
guage they wish to make the dialect of Europe ; 
their fashions are to be the standard of civiliza- 
tion ; and Paris is the destined metropolis of the 
universe. Italy is to be degraded into a pro- 
vince ; her sons are to be the slaves and the in- 
struments of the Great Nation, to recruit its 
armies and to labor for its greatness. With 
such views they will inevitably drain Italy of its 
population ; they will strip it of its ornaments 
and its riches ; they will break its spirit, and con- 
sequently they will stifle its genius; that is, they 
will deprive it of all its proud distinctions, of all 
its glorious prerogatives, and reduce it to the 
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state of Greece under the Turks, that of a deso- 
lated province, the seat of ignorance and of bar- 
barism, of famine and of pestilence. Thus the 
golden era of Leo will be followed, as the Au- 
gustan age was, by years of darkness and of dis- 
order; the magnificent remains of its palaces 
and its temples will strew the earth in their turn, 
and perhaps excite the interest and exercise the 
ingenuity of future travellers. The seven hills 
will again be covered with shattered masses; and 
the unrivalled Vatican itself oaty enjoy the melan- 
choly privilege of presenting to the astonished 
spectator a more shapeless and & more gigantic 
ruin ! 

But we had now reached the northern bfovV 
of the mountain ; we had passed the boundaries 
of Italy, and left the regions of classic fame and 
beauty behind us. Nothing occurred to attract 
our attention, or to counterbalance the incon- 
venience of delay. England rose before us with 
all its public glories, and with all its domestic 
charms. England, invested like Home with em- 
pire and with lenown, because like Rome go- 
verned by its senate and by its people. Its at- 
tractions, and our eagerness increased as we ap- 
proached; and the remaining part of the journey 
was hurried over with indifference, because all 
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our thoughts were fixed on home and on its en> 
dearraents*. 


* Not only tost on bleak Germania's roads. 

And panting breathless in her fumed abodes ; 

Not only through her forests pacing slow, 

And climbing sad her mounts of clriv’n snow : 

All dreary wastes, that ever bring to mind 
The beauties, pleasures, comforts left behind. 

But ill those climes where suns for ever bright. 
O’er scenes Elysian shed a purer light ; 

And partial nature with a liberal hand. 

Scatters her graces round the smiling land. 

On fair Partheiiope's delicious shore. 

Where sliunb’riiig seas forget their wonted roar ; 
Where Ocean daily seuds his freshening breeze, 

• To sweep the plain and fan the drooping trees ; 

And evening zephyrs springing from each grove, • 
Shed cooling dews and incense as they rove. — 
And thei*e, where Arno curled by many a gale. 
Pours freshness o'er Etruria’s viuc-elad vale ; 
W'licre Valloinbrosu’s groves, o\r~arching hig/t, 

llcsouiiding inuniiur through the middle sky 

Even there, wliere Home’s majestic domes ascend. 
Pantheons swell, and time-worn arches bend ; 
Where Tiber winding through his desert plains, 
’Midst modern palaces and ancient fanes. 

Beholds with anguish half, and half with pride. 
Here ruins strew, there temples grace his side ; 
[Unhappy Rome ! though ouce the glorious seat 
Where empire thron’d saw nations at his feet. 

Now doom'd once more by cruel fate to fall 
An helpless prey to treacherous pilfering Gaul.j 
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Even in these scenes, which all who see admire. 
And bards and painters praise with rival fire ; 
Where memory wakes each visionary grace. 

And sheds new charms on nature’s lovely face ; 
Even in these sacred scenes, so fam’d, so fair. 
My partial heart still felt its wonted care ; 

And melted still to think how far away. 

The dearer scenes of lovely Albion lay. 
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pifiSERTATfON. 

General Observations on the Geography-^Cli- 
mate — Scenery — History — Language:— Litera^ 
ture — and Religion of Italy — and on the Cha- 
racter of the Italians. 

The following reflections are the result of the 
author’s observations and researches while in 
Italy, and may, in part, be considered as a reca- 
pitulation of the whole work, and as the summary 
of an Italian tour. We will begin with its geo- 
graphy, because from its situation and climate, it 
derives the beauty and the fertility which render 
it the garden of Europe, and mark it out as per- 
haps the most delicious region on the surface of 
the globe. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


I. In geography, there are two modes of divi- 
sion to be considered ; one natural, the other ar- 
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tificial. The fonner is geoerally permanent and 
unalterable ; the lidter being factitious, is liaUe 
to change, and seldom indeed outlasts the cause 
that produced it. The former, interests os where 
its lines are bold and magnificent; the latter, 
when connected with great events and with the 
history of celebrated nations.* Tn both these di> 
visions Italy is peculiarly fortunate, but transceiv* 
dently so in the fonner. The AlpSf the highest 
ridge of mountains in the ancient world, separate 
it from the regions of the north, and serve as a 
barrier againk the frozen tempests that blow 
from the boreal continents, and as a rampait 
against the inroads of their once savage inhabit- 
ants. Annibal justly calls these mountains. 
Mania non Italia modo sed etiam urhus Bo- 
mana.^ 

The Adriatic Sea bathes it on the east ; the 
Tyrrhene on the west; and on the south the 


* Most of the provinces still retain their ancient names, 
such as, Latiiun (Lasio) Etruria, Umbria, Sabina, Campania, 
Apulia, (La Folia) Calabria, Samnium, &c. names blended 
with the fictions of the fabulous ages, as with the first events 
rrcorded in the infancy of history. 

•t I.iv. xxi. 

K 2 
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Ionian opens an easy communication with all the. 
southern countries. Numberless islands line its 
shores, and appear as so many outposts to protect 
it against the attacks of a maritime enemy ; or 
rather as so many attendants .to grace the state of 
the queen of the Mediterranean. Such are its 
external borders. In the interior, the Apennines 
extend through its whole length,, and branching 
out into various ramifications, divide it into seve- 
ral provinces materially differing in their climates 
and productions. 

Italy lies extended between the thirty-eighth 
and the forty-sixth degree of northern latitude ; 
a situation which exposes it to a considerable de- 
gree of heat in summer and of cold in winter ; but 
the influence of the seas and of the mountains that 
surround or intersect it, counteracts the effects of 
its latitude, and produces a temperature that ex- 
cludes all extremes, and renders every season 
delightful. However, as the action of these 
causes is unequal, the climate of the country at 
large, though every-where genial and temperate, 
varies considerably, and more so sometimes than 
the distance between the places so differing, might 
induce a person to expect. Withoill entering 
into all, or many of these variations, the effects of 
the bearings of the different mountains, Italy may 
be divided into four regions, which, like the sister 
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naiads of Ovid,* though they have many features 
in common, have also each a characteristic pe- 
culiarity. 

The first of these regions is the vale of the Po, 
which extends about two hundred and sixty miles 
in length, and in breadth, where widest, one hun- 
dred and fifty. It is bounded by the Alps and 
the Apennines on the north, west, and south ; and 
on the east, it lies open to the Adriatic. The se- 
cond, is the tract enclosed by the ApenuineSt 
forming the Roman and Tuscan territories. The 
third, is confined to the Campania Felix and its 
immediate dependencies, such as the borders and 
the islands of the bay of Naples, and of the plains 
of Peestum. The last consists of Labruzzo, Apum 
lia, Calabria, and the southern extremities of 
Italy. 

The first of these regions or climates, has been 
represented by many, as perhaps the most fertile 
and the most delicious territory in the known 
lyorld ; to it we may apply literally the encomium 
which Virgil seems to have confined to the vici- 
nity of Mantua, 


' Facie* non omnibus una 

Nec divena tamea quakm decet etse soronim. MeUm. lib. ii. 
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"Son liquid! gr€gibus fontes, non gramhia desunf, 

£l quantum longis carpent annenta dicbus 
Exigua tantum gelidus ros node repoiiit. 

Georg, ii. 


It owes this fertility to the many streams that 
descend from the bordering mountains, and fur-> 
hish a constant supply to the majestic river that 
intersects it; Fluviorum Hex Eridanua. But 
while the mountains thns water it with fertili;&ing 
rills* they also send down Occasional gales to cool 
it in summer, and blasts that sometimes chill its 
eliihate, and give its winter some features of 
transalpine severity ; slight indeed, as if merely 
to call the attention of the inhabitants to that re-> 
pository of eternal snow that risOs perpetually 
before them; but sufficient to check the growth of 
such plants as, like thti orange, and the almond, 
shrink from frost, or pine away under its most miti> 
gated aspect. The vine, though common and in- 
deed luxuriant, is supposed by many not to prosper 
in this climate, because tbe wibes are in general 
thin and sour ; but this defect must be ascribed, 
not solely to the climate^ which in Warmth and 
uniformity far excels that of Chaatfdgnt of Bwt* 
gundy, but to the mode of cultivation. To allow 
the vine to raise itself into the air, to spread from 
branch to branch, and to equal its c<msort elms 
and poplars in elevation and luxuriancy, is beapo 
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tifel to the eye and delightful' to the fancy j but 
not 90 fovorable to the quality of the winea^ which 
become richer and 9troBger when the growth » 
repressed, and the energies of the plant are condn^ 
ed within o smaller compass.*- 

The second climate is protected from the blasts 
of the north by an additional ridge of mountains, 
so that it is less obnox-ions to the action of fro^, 
and is indeed more habhe to be incommoded by 
the heats of summer than by wintry cold. Its 
productions accordingly improve in strength and 
flavor; its wines are more generous, and its or- 
chards are graced with oranges. It is however 
exposed occasionally to chill piercing blasts, and 
not entirely unacquainted with the frosts and the 
snows of transalpine latitudes. 

In the third climate, that is, in the delicious 


* The reader will obsefye, that I avoid the name frequent 
]]P given to the plains of the Po or of Milm. Lombardy is 
a barbarous appellation derived from one of the fiercest tribes 
that invaded and wasted the delicious region! am describing. 
After more than two centuries of devastation and restless 
Warfare, thi^ were exterminated by Gharlemagne; and I do 
CM scf why their name should survive their existenci^ qr Why 
a barbarous ttnii should displace a Latin ^ppeligtion^ 
Qccidit occidcritque siaas cum nomiqe. 

t7rg. 
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plains of Campania, so much and so desenredly 
celebrated by travellers, painters, and poets, na- 
ture seems to pour out all her treasures with com- 
placency, and trusts without apprehension her 
tenderest productions to gales ever genial, and to 
skies almost always serene. 

The plains of Apulia, that lie beyond the Apm- 
nines, opening to the rising son, with the coasts 
oiAbruzzonnd Calabria,{oxm. the last and fourth 
division, differing from thatwhich precedes in in- 
creasing warmth only, and in productions more 
characteristic of a southern latitude, such as the 
aloes and the majestic palm; objects which, 
though not common, occur often enough to give 
a novelty and variety to the scenery. I have 
confined this distinction of climates principally to 
the plains; as the mountains that limit them, 
vary according to their elevation, and at the same 
time enclose in their windings, vallies which 
enjoy in the south the cool temperature of the 
Milanese, and in the north glow with all the 
sultriness of Ahruzzo. Snch, in a few words', is 
the geography of Italy. 

1. must here observe, that an opinion has been 
adopted by several authors, that the climate of 
Italy has undergone a considerable change during 
the last fifteen centuries, and that its winters are 
much warmer at present than they were in the 
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time of the ancient Romans. This opinion is 
founded upon some passages in the ancients, al> 
lading to a severity of cold seldom experienced 
in latter ages, and sometimes describing winter 
scenes never now beheld beyond the Apennines, 
The supposed alteration is explained by the sub> 
sequent cultivation of Germany^ whose immense 
forests and wide extended swamps, the receptacles 
of so many damp and chillingexhalations,have been 
cleared away, drained, and turned into fertile 
fields and sunny meadows, that fill the air with 
vegetable warmth and genial emanations. 

Cultivation, without doubt, while it opens the 
thick recesses of woods, and carries away stag- 
nating waters, not only purifies the atmosphere, 
and may probably extend its beneficial influence 
to the adjacent countries. •Yet, it is much to be 
doubted, whether the air of Get'many, howsoever 
it may have been ameliorated, could ever reach 
Italy, or have the least influence on its climate. 
Not to speak of the distance that separates the 
two countries, the Alps alone form an insurmount- 
able barrier that soars almost above the region 
of the wind, and arrests alike the breath of ^he 
gale and the rage of the tempest. If the long 
lingering winters of Germany do not now retard 
the progress of spring in Italy, and if the deep 
snows and the bitter frosts that chill the moun- 
3 
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teids and daSles of Trentf dd not eidMr cheofe 
die verdure or blast the opening flowers id the 
neighboring plains of Verona, it is not credible 
that anciently the damps, which rose from the 
overflowings of the Elbe or the Oder, should have 
clouded the Italian sky; or that the keen blasts 
that sprung from the depths of the Hercynian 
forest should chili the gales of Campania, or 
cover its vineyards with snow. The Alps formed 
then, as they do now, the line of separation 
which distinguishes the climates as eflectually as 
it divides the countries, and confines the rigors 
of winter to the northern side, while it allows the 
Spring to clothe the southern with all her flowers. 
The climate, we may then fairly conclude, re- 
mains the same ; or if any partial changes have 
taken place, they are to be attributed to earth- 
^akes, volcanic eruptions, or such like local 
causes, too confined in their operations to produce 
any general efleet. 

The dassical passages which gave rise to the 
contrary conjecture may, 1 presume, be explained 
in a manner perfectly satisfactory without it. 
The first and principal argument in favor of the 
pretended’ change of climate is taken from Pliny 
the Younger, who, when describing bis ville ori 
the banks of (ho Tiber, admito that the severity 

of the wintei’ was oftentimeB fatal to his plsntoj 

2 
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l^ft a kind of consolation add^ HmI tlM nei|fh- 
borhood of Rome was not exempt ftom a si* 
milar inconvenience. The reader mast tfbsevvc, 
that the villa, of which Pliny speaks, was sifnafed 
in a vale flanked b; the Apenmiuif twidopen only 
towards the norths obnoxious, of course, to the 
cold blasts that sweep the bleak forests o( Monte 
Bomrna on ene side, and the snowy summits of 
Sera Valle on die other, as well as to tlie boreal 
tempest that blows unimpeded in its progpress over 
the whole length of tbe valley. That, in such a 
situation, plants shouhl freqnently suRer from the 
inclemency of the Weather formerly as well as at 
present, is not wonderful. As for tbe effects of 
cold in the neighborhood of Rome tb^ are foil 
as strong and as frequent How as in Pliny’s time ; 
and the reason is plain. The Apemifte$ form an 
immense theatre, including Home and its Cinif’ 
pagna, as its arena. Of these mountains most 
are covered with snow, three, many six, and some 
nine months in the year*. Whenever a strong 


* The weather was so warm oa the tweaf5r<-third of March, 
when we ascended the Montagna della Guardia, near 
bologna, as to render the shade of the portico extremely 
pleaunt. Near tbe church, on the summit of tbe hill, we 
found a considerable quantity of deep snow, which had till 
then resisted the full farce of A vernal sun. As this hill 
forms the first step of the neighboring Apeitnintt, the snow 
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ivind happens to blow from any of these vast ma« 
gazines of ice it brings with it so many frozen par* 
tides as to chill the warmest air, and to affect the 
temperature of spring though considerably ad* 
vanced,. and sometimes even of summer itself. 
Instances of such an alteration are by no means 
uncommon. The same influence of mountain air 
on the climate in general enables us to explain 
different passages of Horace usually quoted on 
this subject. Mandela, now Bardela, which the 
poet characterizes as, ruyosus frigore pagus, is si* 
tuated in the midst of the Skibine mountains, and 
of course chilled by many a biting blast ; and as 
for Mount Soracte*, the traveller may see it al* 
most every winter li/iing its snowy ridge to the 
clouds: while, if he traverses the defiles of the 
Apennines, he may behold many a forest encum- 
bered with its wintry load, and discover here and 
there a stream fettered with icicles'^. 


that lay on its summit was only the skirt of that vast covering 
which remains spread over the higher ridges of those moun* 
taiOs, till dissolved by the intense heats of Midsummer. 

* One of these sudden squalls occurred during onr visit to 
Horace's villa, and has been mentioned among the incidents 
of that excursion.— Vol; I. chap, xviii. 

t Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam sustine&nt onus 
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The climate of Italy is therefore now, as it was 
anciently, temperate though inclined to heat. 
The rays of the sun are powerful even in winter} 
and the summer, particularly when the Sirocco 
blows, is sultry and sometimes oppressive. The 
heat, however, is never intolerable, as the air is 
frequently cooled by breezes from the mountains, 
and is I'efreshed on the southern coasts by a re> 
gnlar gale from the sea. This breeze rises about 
eight in the morning and blows without interrnp- 
tion till four in the afternoon, deliciously temper* 
ing the burning siins of Naples, and sweeping 
before it the sullen vapors that brood over the 
torrid Campagna. Moreover, the windings and 
the recesses of the mountains afford as tliey ascend 
several retreats, where, in the greatest heats of 
summer, and during the very fiercest glow of the 
dog-days, the traveller may enjoy the vernal 
coolness and the mild temperature of England. 
Such are the baths of Lucca, situated in a long 
withdrawing vale and shaded by groves of chest- 
nuts; such is Yallombrosa, encircled by the 
forests of the Apennine ; and such too the situation 
of Horace’s Sabine Villa, concealed in one of the 
woody dells of Mount Lucretilis, with the oak 
and the ilex wafting freshness around it. 


Sylvse laborantes, geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto. 

Hor, Carm. ]ib. 1. 9. 
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Thoogli rain is not frequent during the spring 
and summer aaentbs, yet occasional showers fall 
abundant enongb to refresh the air and to revive 
the face of nature. These showers are generally 
accompanied by thunder storms, and when un- 
timely, that is before or during the harvest, ai’e as 
mischievous in their consequences as that which 
Virgil describes with such appearances of ap- 
prehension*. As I have elsewhere mentioned 
the rains of Autumn, and the inundations of 
winter torrents, I need not enlai'ge upon the 
same subject again ; but it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the periodical rains, and the accidental 
showers, the local effects of mountains and seas ; 
and that even the clouds and storms of winter, 
are only transient and temporary interruptions of 
the general serenity that constitutes one of the 
principal advantages of this delightful climate. 
The traveller, when after his return he finds him- 
self wrapped up in the impenetrable gloom of a 
London fog, or sees the gay months of May and 


Saepe ego cum flavis inessorcin iaduceret arvis 
Agricola, et fragili jam striugcret hordea culmo 
Omnia ventorum coiictirrere prselia vidi 
Qum gravidam late segetem radicibus ifiii.s 
Sublime expulsam eruerciit 


Georg, i. 
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June cloiuM with perpetaal vapon, turns his re> 
qallectioB with cooaplacency to the pure -aswe 
that qanopies Route and Naples, and oontem- 
{dateSkiu thought the splendid tints th«t adorn the 
vernal skies of Italy. 


Lavgior.hic oanpos stfaw et iumine vestit 
Pvrpufeo. 


SCENERY. 

11. Nothing is more pleasing to an eye accuse 
tomed to contemplate prospects through the me> 
dium of a vaporous sky, than the extreme purity 
of the atmosphere, the consequent brightness of 
the light and the distinct appearouce of remote 
objects. A serene sky takes off much of the 
horrors of a desert, and communicates a smile to 
barren sands and shapeless rocks; what tlien must 
be its eilects upon the face of a region, in which 
nature seems to have collected all her means of 
ornament, all her arts of pleasing ; plains fertile 
and extensive, varied with gentle swells and bold 
elevations; mountains of every shape outline and 
degree, at different distances, but always in view, 
presenting here their slinggy declivities darkened 
with woods, and there a long line of brown rag- 
ged precipices; now lifting to the skies a head of 
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snow and now a purple suinmit ; unfolding as 
you adviuice, and discovering in their windings 
rich vallies, populous villages, lakes and rivers, 
convents and cities ; these are the materials of pic* 
turesque beauty, and these are the constant and 
almost invariable features of Italian scenery. 
Hence, this celebrated country has not only been 
the resort and the theme of poets, but the school 
of painters, whether natives or foreigners; who 
have found in its varied prospects, the richest 
source of every species of beauty. There, amid 
the Sabine hills, that spread so many soft charms 
around Tivoli, Poussin formed his taste, and 
collected the originals of the mild rural scenes 
displayed in his most famous landscapes. Claude 
Lorraine made the Alban Mount, and all the 
successive range of Apenuine that sweeps along 
the Roman and the Neapolitan coast, his favorite 
haunt ; and there he saw and copied the glowing 
shades that embrown the woods, and the rich tints 
that gleam along the distant promontories, and 
brighten the surface of the ocean. Salvator Rosa 
indulged his bolder genius in the mountains and 
the forests of Calabria, where he found that mix- 
ture of strength and softness, of grace and wild- 
ness, and that striking combination of deep and 
airy tinges that characterize his daring pencil. 
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HISTORY. 

III. That a country, thus gifted with a fertile 
soil, a serene sky, and unusual beauty, shoidd 
have attracted the attention of its neighbors, 
and not unfrequently allured distant tribes from 
less favored settlements^ was natural ; and accord- 
ingly wc find that the nations of the south and the 
tribesof the north, P/ieNtc{etn£,Tro/an^and Greeks, 
Gauls, Goths and Vandals; and in more modern 
times, that Spaniards, French and Austrians, have 
invaded, ravaged, or subdued its several provinces 
in their turns with various success, and with very 
different consor|uences. The Phenicians esta- 
blished themselves in Etruria : the Greeks prin- 
cipally occupied the southern provinces: the 
Trqjans fixed themselves in Latium, the heart and 
the centre of the country;' and the Ce/rtc tribes 
.seized tlic fertile territories extending along the 
banks of the Po, and .stretching from the Alps to 
the Apennines. Tlie Phenicians and the Greeks 
brought with them their arts and sciences, esta- 
blished flourishing cities, and laid the foundations 
of the future glory and prosperity of the country. 
The barbarians of the north never pa.ssed their 
frozen barriers without bringing devastation and 
ruin in theirtruin. If they made a transient incur- 

von. IV. 1. 
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Sion, like a tempest they swept away every thing 
within their range of havoc ; if they settled, they 
lay like a swarm of locusts, a dead weight on the 
soil; and ages passed' over their iron generations 
before they were softened into civilization and 
humanity. To the Trojans was reserved the 
nobler lot of establishing the Roman poM'er ; of 
taming and breaking the fierce spirit of the nor- 
thern savages ; of carrying the arts and sciences 
of the southern colonists to the highest degree of 
perfection; of uniting the strength, the genius, the 
powers of Italy in one centre; and of melting 
down the whole into one vast mass of interest and 
of empire. 

Previous to the establishment of the Roman so- 
vereignty, Italy, though independent ami free, 
was weak because divided into petty states, and 
was incapable not only of conquest, but even of 
long and successful defence. During the era of 
Roman glory, Italy united under one head and 
directed by one principle, displayed talents and 
energies which astonished and subdued the Uni- 
verse, and furnished the brightest examples of 
virtue and courage, of wisdom and success that 
emblazon the pages of history. After the fall of 
the empire, Italy was again divided and again 
weakened; frequently invaded with success, and 
repeatedly insulted with impunity. The Vene- 
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tians, it is true, rose to a high degree of pre- 
eminence and consideration; but they retained 
even in their greatness the spirit of a petty re- 
public, and alive to their ovrn, but indifferent to 
the general interest, they too often conspired 
against their common country, and to further their 
own projects, abetted the cause of its oppressors. 
The sovereign Pontiffs alone seem to have inhe- 
rited the spirit of the Romans, and like them to 
have kept their eyes ever fixed on one grand 
object, as long as its attainment seemed possible : 
that object was, the expulsion of the barbarians, 
and the annihilation of all foreigpi influence in 
Italy. They have failed, though more than once 
on the very point of success, and their failure, as 
was foreseen, has at length left Italy at the dis- 
posal of one of the most insulting and most wan- 
tonly mischievous nations that ever invaded its 
fair domains. 

What may be the duration, and what the con- 
sequences of the present dependent and degraded 
state of that country, it is difficult to conjecture; 
but should it terminate in the union of all its pro- 
vinces under one active government seated in 
Rome (and there is at least a possibility that such 
may be the result) such an event would compen- 
sate all its past sufferings, and would place it once 
mOte within the reach of independence, of empire, 

I. 2 
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and of renown. The power which the present 
aovereigti of Italy and of France enjoys, is pecu- 
liarly his ownj and like that of Charlenaagne, 
will probably be wrested from the grasp of his 
feeble successors. Whoever then becomes master 
of Italy, if he should possess abilities, will find 
all the materials of greatness ready for his use ; 
an Italian army, a rich territory, an immense po- 
pulation, and .a national character bold, pene- 
trating, calm, and persevering; with such means 
at his command he may defy all foreign power 
and influence ; he may stand up the rival of 
France, and may perhaps share with the Britisli 
monarch, the glory of being the umpire and the 
defender of Europe. No country in reality is 
better calculated to ojuposc the gigantic pride of 
France than Italy; strong in its natural situation, 
big with resources, mayiui parens fruyum, inayna 
virum, teeming with riches and crowded with in- 
hahitunts, the natural mistress of tlic Mediterra- 
nean, she might blockade the ports, or pour her 
legions on the open coast, of her adversary at 
pleasure, and buiHe her favorite projects of sou- 
thern conquest, with ease and certainty. 

But the fate of Italy, and indeed of Europe, 
hangs still uncertain and undecided ; nor is it 
given to human sagacity to divine the permanent 
consequences that will follow the grand revqlu- 

1 
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tions which have, during the last fifteen years, 
convulsed the political system. To turn, there- 
fore, from iltihious conjectures about futurity to 
observations on the past j Liberty, which has sel- 
dom visited any country moretlian once, and many 
not at all, has twice smiled on Italy, and during 
many a happy age has covered her fertile surface 
with republics, bold, free, and independent. Such 
were the Sabines, Latins, Volsci, Samnites, most 
of the Etrurian tribes, and all the Greek colo- 
nies, previous to the era of Roman preponderance; 
and such the States of Siena, Pisa, Florence, Luc- 
ca, Genoa, and Venice, that rose out of the ruins 
of the empire, flourished in the midst of barba- 
rism, and transmitted the principles and the 
spirit of ancient liberty down to modern times. 
Of these commonwealths, some were equal, and 
two were superior, in power, policy and duration, 
to the proudest republics of Greece, not except- 
ing Lavedemon and Athens ; and like them they 
enjoyed the envied privilege of producing poets 
and historians to record and to illustrate their in- 
stitutions and achievements. The reader, who 
peruses these records, will applaud the spirit of 
liberty and patriotism that animated almost all 
the Italian republics during the periods to which 
I allude ; and he will admire the opulence and 
the prosperity that accompanied and rewarded 
that spirit, as well as the genius and the talents 
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that seemed to wait upon it, or to start up in> 
stantaneous at its command. 

While contemplating the splendid exhibition 
of the virtues and the powers of the human mind, 
called into action and perfected in these latter 
as in those more ancient commonwealths of 
Greece and Rome, the candid reader will per- 
haps feel himself disposed to question that grand 
axiom of politicians, that monarchy, when lodged 
in the hands of a perfectly wise and good prince, 
is the best mode of government. If peace, se- 
curity, and tranquillity, were the sole or even 
the principal objects of the human mind iu the 
present state of existence, such a position might 
be true ; and in admitting its truth, man must 
resign his ^dignity, and must sacrifice the powers 
and the accomplish inctits of liis nature to ease 
and to indolence. But the intention of Pro- 
vidence seems to be very different. Pie has be- 
stowed upon man great intellectual powers, and 
endowed him with wonderful energies of soul, 
and his Will must be, that these powers and 
energies should be put forth, and developed and 
matured by exertion. Now, the more perfect 
the monarchy, the less occasion there is for the 
talents and the exertions of subjects. The wisdom 
of the prince pervades every branch of adminis- 
tration and extends to every corner of the em- 
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pire ; it remedies every disorder, and provides 
for every conting'ency : the subject has nothing 
to do but to enjoy, and to applaud, the vigilance 
and the foresight of his sovereign. That a state 
so governed is very delightful in description, and 
very prospei'ous in reality, I admit ; but what are 
its fruits, and what the result of its prosperity ? 
Ease, or rather indolence, pride, and luxury. 
No manly talents ripen, no rough hardy virtues 
prosper under its influence. Look at the Roman 
empire under Trajan and the Antonines, the most 
accomplished princes that have ever adorned a 
throne, whose era is represented by Gibbon as 
constituting the happiest period of human history. 
Peace, justice, and order, reigned, it is true, in 
every province, and the Capital received every 
day additional embellishments. 

Moliia securae peragcbaiit otia gentes. OniU. 

But what great men arose to distinguish and 
to immortalize this age of hap])iness ? The two 
Plinys, Tacitus, and Suetonius. Look next at 
the great republic in the days of Cicero, when 
jarring factions and clashing interests roused 
every passion, and awakened every energy : when 
every virtue and every vice stood in array and 
struggled for the mastery. See what talents 
were displayed ! what genius blazed! what noble 
o 
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character^ arose on all sides ! Lucretius, Sallust, 
Cato, PoDopey, Cicero, and Caesar, all sprang up 
in the midst of public fermentation, and owe 
their virtues, their acquirements, and their fame 
to the stormy vicissitudes of a popular govern- 
ment. Behold again the glories of the Augustan 
age, all a splendid reflection of the setting sun 
of liberty. Virgil, Horace, and Titus Livius, 
were nursed, educated, and formed under the 
Kepublic ; they speak its lofty language, and 
breathe in eveiy page its generous and ennobling 
sentiments. Let us again turn to the Italian 
states. Naples has for many ages, indeed almost 
ever since the time of Csesar, been under the 
sway of a monarch ; b'lorcnce, for many a cen- 
tury, and in reality till the sixteenth, was a re- 
public. How unproductive in genius is Naples ; 
how exuberant Florence ! 

In pursuing these observations I am tempted 
to go a step I'arther, and to infer from the great 
prosperity of the Italian, as well as of the ancient 
Grecian republics, that small territories are better 
calculated for happiness and for liberty than ex- 
tensive empires. Almost all the great towns in 
Italy, particularly on the coasts and in the 
northern provinces, hare in their turns been in- 
dependent ; and during the era of their indepen- 
dence, whatsoever might be the. form of their in- 
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ternal g’overnment, have enjoyed an unusual 
share of opnlence, consideration, and public feli- 
city. Mantua, Verona, and Vicenza, owe all 
their magnificence to their governors or to their 
senate, during that period ; since their subjec- 
tion or annexation to greater states, they have 
lost their population and riches, and seem to 
subsist on the scanty remains of their former 
prosperity. 


Sienna and Pisa could once count each a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and though their terri- 
tories scarce extended ten miles around their 
walls, yet their opulence enabled them to erect 
edifices that would do honor to the richest mo- 
narchies. These cities yielded in time to the 
prevailing influence of their rival Florence ; and 
under its Dukes they withered away into secon- 
dary towns; while their wide circumference, 
stately streets, and marble edifices daily remind 
the few scattered inhabitants, of the greatness 
and of the glory of their ancestors. 

Lucca still retains its independence and its 
liberty, and with them, its population, its opu- 
lence, and its fertility. Parma and Modena 
possess the latter advantages because ' indepen- 
dent, but in an inferior degree comparatively, 
because not free. ■ Bologna is (I am afraid I may 
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now say tvas) a most flourishing city, though an- 
nexed to the papal territory; because though 
subject to the pontiff, it is in part governed by 
its own magistrates, and enjoys many of the 
benefits of 'actual independence. 

These petty states, it is true, were agitated by 
factions at home, and engaged in perpetual war- 
fare abroad ; but their civic tempests and foreign 
hostilities, like the feuds and the contests of the 
ancient Greeks, seem to have produced more 
good than evil. They seldom terminated in car- 
nage or in destruction ; while they never failed 
to give a strong impulse to the public mind, and 
to call forth in the collision every latent spark of 
virtue and of genius. It may, perhaps, be ob> 
jected, that such petty states are too much ex- 
posed to external hostility, and are incapable of 
opposing a long and an eflectual resistance to a 
powerful invader; and the fate of Italy itself 
may be produced as an instance of the misery and 
desolation to which a country is exposed when 
divided, and subdivided into so many little inde- 
pendent communities. It may indeed be dif- 
ficult for such states to preserve their indepen- 
dence at a time like the present, when two or 
three overgrown Powers dictate to the rest of 
finrope, and when great mosses are necessary to 
resist the impetus of such preponderant agents. 
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Bnt I know not whether a sort of federal union, 
like that of Switzerland (for Snntzerland lost her 
liberty, not because subdivided but because ener> 
rated) or an occasional subjection, like that of 
the Greeks to Agamemnon, and that of the 
Italian municipal towns to the Roman republic, 
when the common cause required them to unite 
and act as one body (while at the other times 
each state enjoyed its own laws and was govern- 
ed by its own magistrates, under the honorable 
appellation of Socii:) I know not whether such 
a conditional and qualified submission would not 
be adequate to all the purposes of defence, and 
even of conquest in general, without subverting 
the independence, or checking the prosperity of 
any state in particular. 


— Sic fortis Etruria crevil : 

Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrinia Roma. 

But to conclude,, and to sum up the history of 
Italy in one short observation : No country has 
ever been the subject or the theatre of so many 
wars, has enjoyed a greater portion or a longer 
duration of liberty, has exhibited more forms of 
government, and has given birth to so many and 
such powerful empires and republics. Virgil 
seems, th 'reforc, not only to have described its 
past, but explored its future destinies, when com- 
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prising in four emphatic words its eventful annals, 
he represents it as, 


Gravi^am itnperiis, belloquefremcntem. 

JEntxd iv. 229. 


liANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OP 
MODERN ITALY. 

IV. That a country subject to so many vicissi- 
tudes, colonized by so many different tribes, and 
convulsed by so many destructive revolutions, 
should have not only varied its dialects but some- 
times totally changed its idiom, must appear 
natural and almost inevitable : we are only sur- 
prized when we find that in opposition to the in- 
fluence of so many causes, Italy has retained, for 
so long a series of ages, so much of one lang'uage, 
and preserved amidst the influx of so many bar- 
barous nations uttering such discordant jai'gons, 
the full harmonious sounds of its native Latin. 
I have elsewhere made some observations on the 
origin and progress of this language*, and I 
need only add that it remained long in a state of 
infancy and imperfection ; that, in the short space 


l ot, ii. Ch. xii. 
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of one hundred and fifty or two hundred years, 
it passed lapidly to the highest refinement; and. 
that in the days of Cicero and Yirgil, it was 
compared by the partial Romans, and not witli- 
out some appearance of reason, for copiousness, 
grace, and majesty, to the most perfect of human 
dialects, the language of Plato and of Demos- 
thenes. Its decline was as rapid ns its progress. 
The same century may be said to have witnessed 
its perfection and its decay. The causes tliat 
produced this decay continued to operate during 
ten or c\!cn twelve centuries with increasing ac- 
tivity, during which Latin was first corrupted, 
and then repolished and softened into modern 
Italian. When this change took place, by what 
causes it was effected, or, in other words, when 
and from what the Italian language originated, 
has been a matter of much curious research aud 
long discussion among the learned in Italy ; and 
where the most eminent native critics differ, it 
would be presumption in a foreigner to decide. 
As to the precise period when pure Latin ceased 
to be spoken it would indeed be useless to in- 
quire, because impossible to discover. Lan- 
guages are improved and corrupted, formed and 
lost almost imperceptibly : the change in them, 
as in the works of nature, though daily carried 
on, becomes observable only at distant periods; 
while the intermediate gradations are sq minute 
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as to elude observation. Gibbon, who n[)i{;ht 
have been expected to enlarge upon a point so 
interesting in itself and so intimately connected 
with his subject as the fate of the Latin language, 
has only mentioned in general terms and with- 
out any allusion to the time, its entire cessation 
as a living tongue. For want of better informa- 
tion on this point, the following observations may, 
perhaps, be acceptable. 

The Latin language, stripped indeed of its 
elegance, but still grammatical and genuine, sur- 
vived the invasion and the expulsion of the Goths, 
and continued to be spoken in Rome in the 
beginning of the seventh century. That it 
was spoken under Theodoric and his suc- 
cessors appears evident from their laws, regu - 
lations, and letters in Cassiodorus. In one of 
these letters, Ttieodaluttus, then king of Italy, 
speaking of the language of Rome, says — Roma 
tradit eloquium quo smvius nihil auditur*.** 
After the long and destructive war, which ter- 
minated in the expulsion of the Goths, we find 
Gregory the Great, in the beginning of the 
seventh century, delivering his instructions to his 
flock in Latin, and in a style far more fluent and 
correct than Cassiodorus, who preceded him by 
more than fifty years. It is to be remembered. 


Gass. lib. x. ep. 7. 
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that these instructions were not learned harangues, 
eidclerum, but familiar discourses addressed to 
the people on Sundays, and consequently in the 
language best understood by those to whom they 
were directed. I am aware, that Fomerius asserts 
in a note on the epistle of Theodahatus, which I 
have quoted above, that he himself had seen a 
deed drawn up at Ravenna in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, in the language of modern Italians; eo 
sermone quo vulgus Italic nunc utilur; but what- 
ever may be the genuineness of such an instru- 
ment or deed, it is evident, from the expression 
of the king which I have cited, that such could 
not have been the language of Rome at that era. 

From the time of Gregory the Great to the 
restoration of the western empire, Rome, though 
perpetually threatened, was never taken by the 
Lombards, nor by any other barbarians, nor is 
there any appearance that, any very extraordi- 
nary influx of strangers flowed into it during 
that interval. We may therefore conclude, that, 
excepting the natural progress of barbarism in a 
dark and distracted age, the language remained 
unaltered ; especially as all the public and pri- 
vate documents that have been transmitted to 
us from the intervening period are all drawn up 
in regular grammatical Latin. We may, I 
believe, on the same or similar reasons, ground 
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an inference, that the same language though 
more corrupted still continued in use during the 
ninth, tenth, and even eleventh renturies. In 
fact, all the sermons, letters, documents, and- 
inscriptions of this era arc all ljutin, more or less 
corrupt, according to the profession and the in- 
formation of the writer. 

But, while 1 represent Latin as the language 
of the higher and better informed part of the 
Gommunily, so late as the eleventh century, 1 do 
not mean to assert that the lower classes, parti- 
cularly in the country, spoke a dialect so regular 
and correct ; and I am aware that at a much 
earlier period the pure and grammatical lan- 
guage of the classics was not even understood 
by the common jH^oplc, at least in the tiansal- 
pino provinces. In the third council of Tours, 
Anno 81d, the clergy arc requirctF to cx[»laiu or 
to translate their sermons into llustkum Roma* 
vam linf/ttam; and in I'onlaniui we find the 
form of a solemn cngugeiueiit' between Charles 
the llitlil king of France, and Lewis of Ger- 
many, in the year S-f.*, in that language, or 
rather jargon very diflercnt indeed from Latin ; 
but we can only infer from hence, that beyond 
the Alps the progress of barbarism was far more 
rapid than in Italy. 8o late indeed as the 
twelfth century, we find a Calabrian hermit 
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traversing' the country, and crying out as he 
went along — ‘BetieeUttu, sanctyiciUu, laudatu, lu 
patre, lu Fillu, lu spiritu sanctu, terminations 
still retained in the Sicilian and Wallachian 
dialects, probably taken from the vulgar tongue, 
and though corrupted, still very intelligible to a 
Roman; at all events, this language and even 
modern Italian was long honored with the appel- 
lation of Lingua Rotnana and Lalina. 

From these observations, 1 think we may at 
least conclude, that no new language was intro- 
duced into Italy by any of ^he invading tribes. 
Odoacer and the Heruli were masters of Italy 
during the space of seventeen years only, a time 
too short to influence the language of a whole 
country. Theodoric and his Goths probably 
spoke Latin*. They had long been in the ser- 


* Odoaccr made himself master of Home and of Italy in 
the year 476, and wait defeated and slain by Theodoric king 
of the Goths, in 493. The Goths were, in their turn, ex- 
pelled in 553. The Lombards under Alboin invaded Italy, 
and made themselves masters of the northern provinces in 
the year 569, and their kingdom was destroyed in the year 
774. The Saracens visited it, for the first time, in the year 
820, and the Normans in 1010. A considerable number of 
Vandals were introduced by Belisarius into Itsdy, after the 
conquest of Africa, as was a whole colony of Bulgarians at a 
VOL. IT. M 
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yke of the empire, and many, perhaps most of 
them, had been nursed and educated in its 
schools and legions. Besides, they were col- 
lected in an army, and not numerous enough to 
produce such a revolution as a change of lan- 
guage over' a country so extensive ; to which 
may be added, that their veneration for the 
Roman name was such, that, in order to con- 
ceal th( ir barbarism, they endeavored to adopt 
the language, the manners, and the dress of a 
people so far superior to them. Moreover, their 
reign did not exceed the harrow limits of sixty 
years ; after which, during the course of a long 
and bloody war, they were almost exterminated 
by Belisarius, and by Narses. The Lombards 
entered Italy soon after the expulsion of the 
Goths, and remained there for the space of two 
hundred years ; but their influence was confined 
principally to the northern provinces, and cun- 
.secjuently neither extended to Rome, nor to the 
greater part of the south ; and they also, like 
the Goths, seem, as appears from their laws, to 
have adopted the laug*u:ige of Italy, and what- 


Intcr period, to cultivate its provinces depopulated by war. 
Of those latter colonics it was observed by contemporary 
writers, that they soon equalled the native Italians in the 
purity and the correctness of their language. 
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ever share they might have had in corrupting it> 
tnost undoubtedly they did not attempt to Sub- 
stitute any other in its place. The transient 
visit of the French and German Ceesars, the 
predatory incursions of the Saracens, and the 
settlement of some bands of Norman adventurers, 
were inadequate to produce the effect in ques- 
tion ; nor can we possibly attribute a change, so 
slow and so extensive ns the suppression or for- 
mation of a language, to causes so confined in 
their continuance and operation. To these ob- 
servations, we may add one more of great im- 
portance on the subject, which is, that there is 
not the least resemblance between the languages 
of Italy and the dialects of the various tribes 
which I have mentioned, as far as these dialects 
are known to us. The former is peculiarly soft 
and harmonious, all the latter are rough and 
discordant ; and consequently we may conclude, 
that Italian does not owe its origin to barba- 
rians ; and farther, that its introduction was 
gradual, and the 'operation, not of one, but of 
many succeeding ages. 

But still it may be asked, whence does Italian 
derive its origin ? May not Italian derive Its 
origin frem the corruption of the Latin language, 
the causes of which began to operate so early as 
the era of Julius Ceesar, and continued till 

M 2 
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tile twelfth century, when the modern dialect 
first assumed a regular and grammatical form ? 
The causes were, first, the great influx of pro- 
vincials into Rome. Csesar, to strengthen his^ 
party, brought several noble Gauls who had 
attached themselves to his fortunes into Italy, 
raised them to various dignities, and perhaps 
introduced some of them into the senate itself 
then thinned by tlie civil war and its conse- 
quences*. This evil increased after the extinc- 
tion of the Julian line, when the governors, and 
oftentimes the natives of distant provinces edu- 
cated in the midst of soldiers, and unacquainted 
with the refinements of the capital, were pro- 
moted to the first stations, and not unfrequently 
raised to the imperial dignity itself. It reached 
a most alarming pitch in the time of Diocletian, 
and continued from that period to the downfal 
of the we.stern empire, filling all the offices of 
state, crowding the legions, and degrading the 
throne itself, by the introduction and the usurpa- 


* The concourse of strangers was so great about this 
period, that Ca:sar, to enable them to share the public 
amusements with which he entertained the Roman people, 
had plays acted in all languages. — Suti. Div. Jul. Cas.39. 

Confluxerunt eniro, says Cicero about the same time, multi 
inquinate loquentes ex diversis locis . — De Clar, Orat. 

R 
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tion of barbarians. The influence of these 
intruders upon the Roman idiom, may be traced 
through Lucan, Seneca, and Martial, to Am> 
mianus Marcellinus and Salvian. 

Secondly, the introduction of colloquial and 
oftentimes rustic pronunciation into the style of 
the higher classes, as well as into regular com- 
position, or writing. The suppression of final 
letters, such as s* and m, was, we know, com- 


* Quin etiam quod jam subrusticum videtur, olim autem 
politius, eoriim verborum^ quorum esedeni erant postremae 
duse, quae sunt in optumus, postremam litteram detrahebant, 
nisi vocalis insequebatur. Ita non crat oflciisio iii versibus, 
quam nuiic fugiunt poeta: novi, Ita enini loquebantur : 

Qui est omnibu princeps. Non, omnibus princeps. £t. 

Vita ilia dignu locoque. Non dignus. 

Cicero had observed a little before, that the use of the 
aspirate was much less common anciently than it was in his 
time, and that the early Romans were accustomed to pro* 
nounce Cetegos, triumpos, Cartaginem, that is, as the 
modern Italians {Orator 48), The more frequent use of the 
aspirate was probably derived from the Greek pronunciation, 
which began to influence Roman elocution about that peripd* 
— Cic. de Claris Oral. 74. 

The observations of Quintilian upon the S and the M are 
curious : 
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mon in ordinary conversation and in light com* 
positions, and was probably, on account of the 
length and solemnity of the full sound, almost 
universal in the provinces and in the country. 
In the latter class, the custom of uniting a word 
terminating in a vowel, with the following word 
beginning with one, as well as an indistinct pro- 
nunciation of vowels and consonants of similar 
sounds, was noticed by Cicero. These elisions 
were very ancient, and probably remained among 
the peasantry when given up by the more polished 
inhabitants of the* Capital. In fact, from the 
inscription on the rostral pillar, and the epitaph 
of the Scipios, we find that the m and s were 
anciently suppressed, even in writing; that the 
h and the v, the e and the t, were used indis- 


Cseterum consonantes qiioque, eseque pracipue qua 
sunt asperiores iu cotnmissura verboruiii rixantur .... 
. . . . qua fuit causa et Servio subtrahenda, S, litera 
quoties ultima ess«t aliaque consoDtbte susciperetur. Quod 
reprehendit Lauranius, Mcssala defendit. ' Nam neque 
Lucilium putant uti cadein ullinia cum dicil Screnu fuit et 
loco ; quinetiain' Cicero in Oratore plures antiquorum 
tradit sic locutos inde Btlligtrart, po* meridiem. Et ilia 
Censorii Catonis JDiV Aanc ; aqiie’, M, litera in E moliita. 
Qua in veteribus libris reperta mutate imperiti solent et 
dum librariorura inscientiam iusectari volant, suam coubtea* 
tur. — Qttiulil. lib, ix. 
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criminately, and that the o was gcfnerally em- 
ployed instead of u. In an ilUlaratA age» when 
few know how to read or write, and such were 
the ages that followed the &U of the Roman 
Empire, the pronunciation of the lower class 
generally becomes that of the community at large, 
and at length acquires authority by time and 
prescription. 

Another cause, similar and concomitant, was 
the ignorance of orthography. The dreadful 
and destructive wars that preceded and followed 
that disastrous event, suspended all literary pur- 
suits, dissolved all schools and seminaries, and 
deprived for ages the inhabitants of Italy of al- 
most all means of instruction. Bboks were rare, 
and readers still rarer; pronunciation was aban- 
doned to the regulation of the ear only, and the 
ear was unguided by knowledge, and depraved 
by barbarous dissonance. \Vc may easily gues-s 
how a language must be disfigured when thus 
given up to theintinagement of ignorance, when 
we observe how our own servants and peasants 
spell the commonest words of their native longue, 
even though in their infancy they may have 
learned at least the elements of reading ^and 
spelling*. 


* To the ignorance of orthography we may attribute half 
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4mong these causes we may perhaps number 
the false refinements of the Italians themselves; 
and it is highly probable, as the learned Maffei 
conjectures, that the unparalleled effeminacy of 
the Romans during the second, third, and fburth 
centuries, might have extended itself even to their 
language, multiplied its smoother sounds, re> 
trenched some of its rougher combinations, and 
turned many of its manly and majestic closes by 
consonants into the easier flow of vowel termina- 
tions. No circumstance relative to the Italian 
language is so singular and so unaccountable as 
its softness. Tbe influence of the peasantry of 
the country, as well as that of the northern bar- 
barians, must have tended, it would seem, to 
untune the language, and to fill it with jarring 
and wiiscordant sounds; yet the very reverse has 


the corruption of the La(in language : hence the degradation 
of the Capitoliuiu into Campidoglio, tbe Portico of Caius 
Lucius (Caii et Lucii) into Galluccio lihence the Busta Gal- 
lorura became Porto Gallo ^ the Cloaca, Chiavicha, Video, 
Fi'ggo, Ilodic, Oggi, See, See, 

The most material change took place not in the sound but 
in the sense of the words, though it is difficult to conceive 
bow it could have been effected. Thus, laxare to loosen, 
unbind, has become lasciare to let go, to let in general ; 
0atHire to hollow, indent, is now to take, to draw, Morhidus^ 
morbid, mtirbido, soft, 
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happened, and the alteration has been conducted 
as if under the management of an academy em- 
ployed for the express purpose of rendering the 
utterance distinct and easy, as well as soft and 
musical. Thus the termination of t», so often 
recurring in Latin, was supposed to have a bel- 
lowing sound, and indeed Cicero calls it mugien- 
tem litteram; the s again was heard to hiss too 
often at the end of words; as t closing the third 
person was considered as too short and smart for 
a concluding letter; they were all three sup- 
pressed. Cl, pi, tr, have somewhat indistinct as 
well as harsh in the utterance; the first was 
changed before a vowel into chi; the second into 
pi ; the t was separated from the r, and a vowel 
inserted to give the organ time to unfiM itself, 
and to prepare for the forcible utterance ofUthe 
latter letter. Thus Clavis,placere, traherey were 
softened into chiave, piacere, tirare. For similar 
reasons, m, c,p, when followed by t, were obliged 
to give way, and somnus, actus, assumptus, meta- 
morphosed into sonno, alto, assonto ; in short, not 
to multiply examples, which the reader’s obser- 
vation may furnish in abundance, the ablative 
case was adopted as the most harmonious, and 
the first conjugation as the most sonorous. The 
only defect of this nature in Italian, and it may 
be apparent only, is the frequent return of the 
syllables ce and ci, which convey a sort of chirping 
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sound, not pleasing I think when too often 
peated. 

As for the want of energy in that language, it 
is a reproac.h which he may make who has never 
read Dante; Ariosto, or Tasso ; he who has pe- 
rused them knows that in energy both of language 
and of sentiment, they yield only to their illus- 
trious masters, Virgil and Homer, and will ac- 
knowledge with a satyrist of taste and spirit, that 
they strengthen and harmonize both the ear and 
the intellect*. 

In fine, though the invading tribes did not in- 
troduce a new language into Italy, yet they must 
be' allo\|^d to have had some share in corrupting 
an (jyi isfiguring the old, by perverting the sense 
of words, inverting the order of sentences, and 
thus infecting the whole language with the inac- 
curacy of their own dialects f. Hence, though 


* Pursuits of Literature^ 

t This corruption Vida exaggerates and deplores as a 
change of language imposed by the victorious barbarians on 
the subjugated Italians. 

Pierides donee Romam, et Tiberina fluenta 
Deseruere, Italis expulsas protinus oris. 

Tanti caussa mail, Latio gens aspera aperto 
2 
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the great body of Italian remain Latin, yet it is 
not difficult to discover some foreign accretions, 
and even point out the languages from which they 
have been taken; and though singular yet it is 
certain, that the Greek, the Sclavonian, and the 
Arabic tongues have furnished many, if not the 
greatest part, of these tralatitious terms. 

The first remained the language of Apulia, 
Calabria, and other southern districts of Italy, 
which continued united to the Greek Empire 
many ages after the fall of the Western. The 
second was brought into Italy about the middle 
of the seventh century by a colony of Bulgarians, 
established in the southern provinces by the 
Greek Emperors: and the last by the Saracens, 
who established themselves in Sicily, and income 
maritime towns in Calabria, during the ninth 
and tenth centuries. The Lombards probably 


Sacpius irrumpens. Suut jussi vcrtere morem 
Ausonidae victi, victoris vocibususi. 

Cessit amor Musaruoi, &c. 

This change of language however is conned to about a 
thousand words, which are derived cither from barbarous 
dialects, or from unknown sources. Mur atari has collected 
them in his Thirty-third Dissertatiou. The mt of the 
language is laatin* 
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left some, though, I believe, few traces of their 
uncouth jargon behind them ; and the same may 
be supposed of the Vandals, whom Belisarius 
transported from Africa, and established as co- 
lonists in some of the most fertile provinces, to 
repair the dreadful havoc made in their popula- 
tion by the Gothic war. 

These causes were doubtless more than suffi- 
cient to produce all the changes which have taken 
place in the ancient language of Italy, even 
though we should reject the conjecture of Mqffei, 
who supposes, that Italian retains much of the 
ancient dialects of the different provinces, which 
dialects yielded to Latin in the great towns during 
the dominion of Rome, but always remained in 
vigor in the villages and among the peasantry. 
Yet this opinion, in itself probable, as may well 
be supposed, since it is supported by such autho- 
rity as that of the learned Marquis, is strength- 
ened, and I might say almost established, by the 
information and the acuteness of Lanzi, 

But whatever foreign words or barbarous terms 
might have forced their way into the language 
of Italy, they have resigned their native rough- 
ness as they passed the Alps or the sea, dropped 
their supernumerary consonants, or changed them 
into vowels; and instead of a nasal or guttural 
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dose, they have assumed the fulness and the ma- 
jesty of Roman termination. Such words there- 
fore may, in general, be considered rather as 
embellishments than as deformities, and unques- 
tionably add much to the copiousness, without 
diminishing the harmony of the language. In 
this latter respect, indeed, Italian stands unri- 
valled. Sweetness is its characteristic feature : 
all modern dialects admit its superior charms, and 
the genias of music has chosen it for the vehicle 
of his most melodious accents. That this advan- 
tage is derived from the mother tongue princi- 
pally, is apparent, as all the sounds of the modern 
language are to be found in the ancient; but some 
attempts seem to have been made, by retrench- 
ing the number of consonants- and multiplying 
that of vowels; by suppressing aspirations and 
separating mutes; in short, by multiplying the 
opener sounds, and generalizing the more sono- 
rous cases, tenses, and conjugations, to improve 
the smoothness of Latin, and to increase, if pos- 
sible, its harmonious powers. How far these 
attempts have succeeded is very questionable; 
especially as they have been counteracted by the 
introduction, or rather, the extension, of articles 
and of auxiliary verbs, that dead weight imposed 
by barbarism on all modern languages, and in- 
vented, it would seem, for the express purpose of 
checking the rapidity of thought, and encumber- 
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ing the flow of a sentence. In this respect par- 
ticularly, and almost excInsiTely, the modern 
dialect of Italy betrays marks of slavery and of 
degradation. 

Burbaricos testatus voce tumultus. 

Milton Epist. ad Patrem. 

Italian is, however, freer from these burthens 
tlnin any other modern language; but this partial 
exemption, which it owes to a nearer resemblance 
to its original Latin, while it proves its superi* 
ority on one side, only shows its inferiority on the 
other. To which we may add, that the Roman 
pronunciation, the only one which gives Italian 
all the graces and all the sweetness of which it is 
susceptible, is evidently the echo of the ancient 
language transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration, and never entirely lost in that immortal 
Capital. Let not the daughter therefore 

Sdegnosa forsc del sccondo onore. 

• 

dispute the honors of the Parent, but content 
herself with being acknowledged as the first and 
tHe fairest of her offspring*. 


* Figlia bensi della Latina, ina non men bclla e nobile 
della Madre,” says Aluiaiaii with pardonable partiality.— 
Dissert xxxiii. 
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I will now proceed to point out some of the 
most striking features of resemblance,- which have 
been observed between the modern and the an- 
cient dialects of Italy, and at the same time in- 
dicate several words borrowed by the former 
from the latter. These I shall extract princi- 
pally from Lanzi. I will then follow Latin in 
its decline, as 1 formerly traced it in its ad- 
vancement, and by presenting the reader with 
specimens of the latinity of each century, enable 
him to mark its approximation to the modern 
language.* 

The differences between the eariy and later 
Latins, and between them and the modern Ita- 
lians, may be classed under four heads — I. De- 
tractio — II. Adjectio — III. Tmmutatio — IV. 
Transmutatio. 

The Etrurians, like the Dorians, often re- 
trenched syllables, as <r« for iujAx, Kxpcc for xxpuo-^, 
and so the modern Italian /jro for prodo, &c. 
and in Dante, ca for cam. 


* The reader will recollect, tlial the limits of the present 
work oblige me. to couhiic myself to a few general observa- 
tions, and to give liini rattier an imperfect sketch, than a full 
view, of this very extensive and interesting subject. 
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Retrenching the last sjpllable, was common 
from Numa to Ennius, pa for parte, po for po- 
puh; and in the latter, cojsI for cesium, dehil 
homo for dehilis, in Lucretius famul for famur- 
lus: a practice very common in Italian, espe- 
cially in p6etry, 

Che non han tempo di pur tor gli scudi. 

Ariosto. 

han for Jtanno, pur for pure, tor for torre (to- 
ffliere). 

The letters N and R were often omitted, as 
Cosol rusus for Consul rursus. M at the begin- 
ning, as Ecastor for Mecaslor, &c. and oftener 
at the end, as Regem Antioco, and Samnio cepet. 
S was generally omitted at the end of words, as 
fami' causd. 

Cato the censor entirely omitted the M, ac- 
cording to Quintilian. 

Vowels, in long syllables, were doubled, as 
Feelix. 

In some of the ancient Italian dialects, and 
even in Latin, as in the modem language, 
vowels were sometimes inserted between two 
consonants, merely to prevent harsh sounds; 
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thus AEPOSEO for APOSEO, &c. ; priitcipes, an- 
cipes, for princeps, ancepa, niateri for matrit ti* 
rare in Italian for irahere. 

E and O were often added at the end, as 
illicOf face, dice, for illic, fac, die; like the mo- 
dern, amano, face, dice. 

Syllables added in the beginning, middle, and 
end of words, not uncommon anciently ; danunt 
for dant is a remarkable instance : in Italian 
Chiavica for Cloaca. 

The custom of bhe modern Italians of ending 
syllables and words with vowels, is derived from 
their ancestors, the Latins, the Umbri, and the 
Etrurians, as well as the Oscans, as arferture for 
adfertur, fioco for hoc, &c. 

Letters were frequently transposed to facili- 
tate utterance by the Dorians and their Italian 
colonies anciently, as KAPNEIOZ for KPANEIOS, 
a name of Apollo ; as by the modern Italians. 

C, among the ancient Latins, often used for 
g, as aenu for agnus, and for g as coiidie, as also 
for X as facit for faxit, sometimes with » as vocs, 
itc. for vox, &c, 

VOL. IV. N 
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. Syllables displace<l, as pteiula, perffula, Thar^ 
samcno, 'J'hrasomem; and in derivatives, as from 
Mepfn forma, Ttpui/ tener : all in use in Italian. 

# 

F, V, and B, and sometimes S and N, were 
used merely to mark the aspiration, as Ferdeum, 
Hordeuni, Helia, Velia, Eneti, Veneti, Fniges, 
Bruges. 

Consonants, of sounds not very dissimilar, 
were often used indiscriminately or confusedly, 
as B P and F : M and N : D and T. Bellum, 
Duellum ; Pnrrhus, Burrhus ; Capidolium, Ca- 
pitolium, from w hence perhaps the modern Cam- 
pidoglio, &c. 

E was a prevalent letter, and often substi> 
tuted for I, as in Italmn. O also often substi- 
tuted for E and U, as Vostri, colpa, &c. as again 
in Italian. 

Asjnrations were marks of rusticity in the 
earlier ages of Rome ; but became common at 
a later period. 

Diphthongs were used in genitives, datives, ab- 
latives, ^or simple vowels. 

The Etrurians and ancient Latins, like Jthe 
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modern Italians, often wrote o foe au, as phs- 
tram for plostrot as also dede for dedit, Orcule 
for Urguleius. ' 

Sapsa for seipsa; on at the end of verbs in* 
stead of unt, as conveneron, whence the Italian 
ntnaron, sentiron, &c. cavneas for cave ne eas. 

The Italian sound of s, like ts, is Very ancient, 
as appears from a medal of Trozsene, on which, 
for Zfuf, is ZA:u;. 

Ct was generally changed by the ancient as 
by the modern Italians into tly as Coctius into 
Cotlius, pactum into pattum, factum iniofattumf 
&c. ; in Italian, Cottio, patto, fatto, &c. 

Great confusion also prevailed in the ancient 
punctuation: sometimes neither sentences nor 
words were separated at other times syllables, 
and even letters. 


WORDS. 


Susum (for sursum) ancient Latin, (hence the 
Italian suso), found in an inscription of the year 
of Rome ^86. 

n2 
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Potesse, Sic. 

Cicero usei the habessit, whence the Italian 
avesse, as an ancient and legal form. Separa-^ 
tim nemo habessit deos . — De Legibus ii. 8. 

He elsewhere notices the custom which he 
himself once indulged in, and afterwards cor- 
rected as faulty, of sometimes omitting the as- 
pirate H, now universally suppressed in Italian. 
•—Orator 48. 

The following passage from Varro (quoted 
by Muratori) gives the origin of an Italian 
word tapliarc, which without such authority, we 
should scarce have suspected of being derived 
from Latin. — Nunc Intertaleare rustica voce di- 
citur dividere vel excidere raiiium ex utraqne 
parte eequalibiter praecisum qnas alii Caibulas 
alii Faleas appellant. 

In Pliny the Elder we find the word Ustamen, 
in Italian letame. — Hist. Nat. xviii. c. 16. 


DECLINE OF LATIN. 

Buetonius (in Augusto, 88) alludes to various 
peculiarities of Augustus* both in writing and 
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speaking; and Quintilian assures us, that the 
Roman people assembled in the Circus and in 
the theatre, sometimes exclaimed in barbarous 
expressions, and concludes, that to s^eak Latin 
is very difierent from speaking grammatically,* 
— Vulgo imperitos harhare locutos, el luta sape 
Ihealra, ^otnnem Circi turham excUtmasse bar- 
hare. — Lib. i. cap. 6. 

That the cases required by the rules of syntax 
in the government of verbs and prepositions, 
were not always observed even in the very fa- 
mily of the above-mentioned Emperor, is clear 
from the following expressions, quod est in pala- 
tium, and Dat FuJUte Clhnene, et Fufiae Cuche 
sorores, used even in writing by his own freed- 
men. (Murat.) 

Festus observes, that the rustic mode of pro- 
nouncing au was like o, whence so many Italian 
words are formed in o from the au of the Latins. 
“ Grata,” says he, “ genus piscis appellutur a 
colure anri quod rustici orum dicebant.” Cato, 
cited by Varro, makes the same observation, or 
rather uses the rustic pronunciation j a pronun- 
ciation so prevalent at a later period, that the 


Aliud est latine, aliud gramuiatice loqui. — Cap. 10. 
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Emperor Vespasian seems to have been partial to 
it, and was reprehended by an uncourtly friend for 
changing plaustra into plostra. — Suet, in Vespa- 
siano. 22. 

Statius, in one single verse, seems to use a very 
common word in a sense peculiarly Itflian. 


Salve supremum, senior niitissime patrum ! 

Epicedion in Pairem. 

“ Qnidquid,” says Seneca, “ est boni meris ex- 
tingnimns levitate et politura corpornm.” The 
word politura is here taken in a sense purely Ita- 
lian. ImpoKtia, taken in the opposite sense, was 
a word not uncommon among the early Romans^ 
according to Aulus Gellins iv. 12. 

The African writers seem to have used a dia- 
lect tending more to Italian than any others, 
whether derived from the early colonists, or from 
some provincial cause of coiTuption, it is difficult 
to determine. In Apuleins we find, not only 
particular words, as iolus, russus, patronus. See. 
in the Italian sense, but united adverbs, accumu- 
lated epithets, and the florid plu'aseology of Italian 
poetic prose. 

In the Augustan history several phrases border- 
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ing upon Italian, and words taken in an'Italiaa 
sense, may be observed, as a latus instead of a 
latere, ante fronte for frontem, halikta (now hal- 
letta) for saltationes, iotum for omnia, intimare, 
&c. &c. 


The word spelta, signifying a certain vegetable, 
is represented by St. Jerora as pitre/y Italian, and 
is still in use. — Cap. iv. in Ezech. 

The same author alludes to the word parentes, 
taken in the Italian and French sense, that is, 
for relations, kindred, as used in his time, mililari 
vulgariqm sermone. — Lib. ii. Apol. adv. Rnffin. 

Mulieri sues for his wife, is used by St. Augus- 
tine — De Catech. rudibus,cap. xxvi. as is jusum, 
(giu, below, beneath, in Italian) Tract viii. in. 
Epist. i. S. Johan. 

In the cemetery of Cyriaca (in the catacombs 
at Rome) the following words were inscribed in 
large letters : Locus Pergei ji Montanes $e hibo 
fece. 

In an apartnteut of the cemetery of SS. Mar- 
cellinus and Peter, there is on the wall a picture 
representing a repast — near one of the five figures 
is inscribed, Irene da calda, and near another. 
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Agapp. misee mi. Many other, instances of the 
corruption of the lang^uage may be observed in 
these cemeteries, which cannot have been used as 
places of interment after the beginning, or at the 
latest the middle, of the fifth century. 

A bishop of Brescia (St. Gaudentius,) of the 
same era, mentions the word hrodium for broth, 
a word solely Italian. — Serm. 2rfo, ad Neophgf.* 

St. Caesarius, bishop of employs the word 
halationes, ballare, for balls, dancing, &C.')’ 

In St. Gregory we find the word caballus used 
for equus alnu)st constantly, together with other 
words of rustic origin, replacing the more polite 
terms of the preceding ages. 

Fabrelti (in Muratori^hfiH published a curious 
passag-p, extracted from the manuscript work of 
TJrbicius,.a Greek author of the fifth century, 
containing the forms employed in command by 
the centurions and tribune.s. They are in Latin, 
though written in Greek characters, and run as 
follows : — 

“ Silentio mandata complete — Non vos turba- 


* Fifth Century. t Sixth Century. 
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tis— -Ordinem servate — Bandum sequite— Nemo 
dimittat baiidntn et iniadcos seque." 

Here we discover the construction, and even 
the phraseology of modern Italian, complete, 
setjnUc — liandump (Bandiera) — Non vi turbate, 
setpie, &c. 


In litanies sung publicly in Rome in the seventh 
century, we find Itedemtor mundi, tu lo adjuva ; 
thus ilium first resumed its original form illom, 
and then became lo, as illorum by the same pro> 
cess, loro; thus also in the eighth century ihi was 
transformed into ivi, uhi into ove, prope into 
presto, &c. Qui and iste into quiste, quesla, questo, 
8ic. and frequently into sto, sta, &c. 

From this period indeed the alteration of the 
language seems to have proceeded with more ra- 
pidity, and popular phrases bordering upon the 
modern dialect appear in every deed and instru- 
ment, as ill a manuscript of Lucca,* “Unatorre 
d’auro fabricata j” and in another of 730 “ Uno 
capitc tenente in terra Chisoni & in alium capite 
tenente in terra Ciulloni ; de uno latere corre via 
publica & de alium latere est terrnla Pisinuli plus 
minus modiorum dua, stafiilo.” 


An. 753. 
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Again, in adeed of the year 816, we find, “ Avent 
in )ongo pertigas quatordice in transverso, de uno 
capo pedes dece, de alio nove in traverso . . . de 
nno capo duas pedis cinque de alio capo.” 

1 alluded above to the oath q^iich follows ; it is 
well known, and shews what corruptions Latin 
had undergone beyond the Alps in the ninth 
century, 

“ Pro Deo amur, et pro Christian poblo, & 
nostro counin salvaniento dist de in avant in quant 
Dcus savir & podir me donat, si salvcrio cist meon 
fradre karlo, 8c in adiiidha, 8c in cadhuna cosa, si 
cum om per droit son fradre salvardist in o, quid 
il ini altre si fazet. £t ab Ludher plaid nunquam 
prindrai, qui ineon vol cist nicon fradre Karlc in 
damnu sit.*” 

In Italian this form would run ns follows: 

“ Per amore di dio, e per bene del popolo 
Christiano, e per comnne salvezsa, da questo di’ 
in avanti, in quanto Dio ini dara sapere e potere, 
cosi salvero questo niio.Fratello Carlo, e gli sar6 
in aiuto, e in qnalunque cosa, come uomo per 
deritto dee salvare il sno Fratello in quello die 


* Tills is the first specimen on record of the Provincial, 
Provcnzal, or Romance language. 

1 
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un alti'O farebbe a me ; nc con Lottario (arb mai 
accordo olcuno die di mio volere torni in danno 
di questo niio Fratello Carlo.” 

Of nearly the same era sire the following cari- 
ous letters which .are translations of the papal re- 
scripts to the Emir of Palermo, on the purchase of 
certain captives, and may be considered both as 
specimens of the vulgar Latin of the sige, sind u.s 
instances of the benevolence and the active cha- 
rity of the Popes. 

“ Lu Pana de Roma Mariiiu servus di omni ser- 

vi di lu mania Dcu te saluta 

La tua dominakzione me 

invii la responsio qiiantus vorrai denari per omni 
kaput do ilia gens . . . de In plus prestu ; 

ki si farai ak kosa tantu bona, hi maniu Deu ti 
dat vita longa, omnia plena di benediksioni. See, 
li tres di lu mensi di April oktocento oktauta diii, 
di lu usu di li kristiani.” 

This epistle wa : written or rather translated 
from one written by Pope Marinus in the year 
882. The subsequent letter is of the same Pope. 

“ Abeo kapitatu la tua littera signata kum la 
giurnata dilli quindisi dilu mensc di Aprili okto- 
cento octanta tre. Abeo lectu in ipsa ki lu Mulai 
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ti a datii In permissu di vindirmi omne illi sklavi 
ego volo la quali kosa mi adato una konsolazione 
Mania.” 

In 1029 we itieet with words and phrases per- 
fectly Italian, as, In loco et finibus ubi dicitiii^ 
civitate vetera .... prope loco qui dicitur 
a le grotte.” 

The first regular inscription in the modern lan- 
guage is of the following century, viz. 1135; it 
was engraved on the front of the cathedral of 
Ferrara^ and is as follows : 

II miile canto tremptacinque nato 
Fo queslo tcnipio a Zorzi consecrate 
Fo Nicolao Scolptorc, 

E Gliehno foTauctorc.* 


* The various forms which Latin has assumed in the dif- 
ferent provinces where it was once the reigning language^ 
might if compared together afford some means of discover- 
ing the common source of corruption. In the Engaddina 
and in Friuli two dialects exist among the common people, 
of Latin origin, but of very different sound. The first verse 
of Genesis in the Engaddina tongue runs as follows : In il 
principi creer Deis il Tschel e la terra; mo la terra era una 
chiaussa zaiiiza fuorme, e voeda, e stiitiezar sur la fatscha 
dell abiss ; e il spiert da Deis s’muvieva sur la fatsche de las 
aguas. In Friulaii, the same verse is rendered thus : In tal 
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There is however a considerable difierence bc> 
tween these half-formed rhymes and the highly 
polished strains of Petrarca. In the space that 
intervened between the date of the inscription of 
Ferrara, and the birth of that poet, taste began to 
revive, information became more general, and 
men of learning and genius applied themselves 
to the cultivation of the vulgar tongue. Latin, 
which still continued then as now the language of 
the Church, of the schools, and of formal discus- 
sion and public correspondence, furnished both the 
rules, and the materials of amelioration j and to 
infuse as much of its genius and spirit into the 
new language as the nature of the latter would 
permit, seems to have been the grand object of 
these first masters of modern Italian. Among 
them Brunetto Lalini, a Florentine, seems to 
have been the principal ; and to him his country- 
men are supposed to be indebted for the pre-eini- 


principi Gio al crea il ciel e la t'lare; ma la tiare e icnc vu- 
aide esenza fuoarine, e par dut lb tciicbris e jerin su la face 
dell abiss, el spirt de Gio al leve su lis aghis. In these two 
specimens there are two words only which are not evidently 
of Latin origin, and these two words are common to most if 
not all tlie dialects derived from Latin. Mo, Engaddina ; 
ma, Friuli, Ital.; mais, French; mas, Spanish; mas, Portu- 
guese; zaitiza, Engad.; senza, Friuli, Itnl. ; sans, French; 
sin, Spanish ; sem, Portuguese. 

2 
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hence which they then acquired, and have ever 
iHnce enjoyed in the new dialect, which from them 
assumed the name of Tuscan. Dante, Petrarca, 
and Boccacio completed the work which Brumtto 
and his associates had commenced; and under 
their direction the Italian language assumed the 
graces and the embellishments that raise it above 
all known languages,- and distinguish it alike in 
prose or verse, in composition or conversation. 

Illam quulquid agit, qiioquo vestigia vertit 
Compoiiit furtim, subsequiturque decor. 

Tihul. iv. 2. 

In this form of beauty and perfection the new 
hmguage had recovered so much of the parent 
idiom, that not the same words only, but even the 
same^plirases are equally appropriate in both, 
and byjims have been written which may be call- 
ed indiscriminately either Latin or Italian.* Of 
this description are the tweYollowing : 

In mare irato in subita procella 
Invoco tc» noMra benigna Stella ! &c» 

The second turns upon the same thought, and 


• The same attempt haa^been made in favor of Portuguese, 
but the languages as may easily be imagined do not assimilate 
so naturally. 
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must be considered by the reader merely as a 
poetical lusus, ae 1 do not mean to be accountable 
for its theological accuracy.^ 

Vivo in acerba pena, in mesto orrore 
Quando te non imploro» in te non spero 
Purissima Maria, et in sincero 
Te non adoro, et in divino ardore. 

£t, O vita beata, et anni, et ore ! 

Quando contra me armato, odio severo 
Te Maria amo, et in gaudio vero 
Vivere spero ardendo in vivoamore. 

Non amo te, Regina augusta, quando 
Non vivo in pace, et iu silentio fido; 

Non amo te, quando non vivo atnando. 

In te sola o Maria, in te confido 
In tua inaterna cura respirando. 

Quasi columba in suo beato nido. 


When the reader has attentively perused these 
observations, he will, 1 believe, agree with me 

when I recapitulate and conclude, that Italian 
owes little to barbarians; that it has borrowed 
much from native sources ; and that it still bears 
a sufficient resemblance to the ancient language, 
to entitle it to the appAllsi^tioh of liiNevA La- 
tina. 


* It was composed by P. TumidU, a Jesuit of great literary 
reputation. 

VOt. IV. 


O 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

V. But language is only the vehicle of instruc- 
tion ; and ’ the sweetest dialect that ever graced 
the lips of mortals, if not citiiobled by genius and 
consecrated by wisdom, can neither command 
attention, nor inspire interest. Fortunately for 
Italy, if the Goddess of Liberty has twice smiled, 
the Sun of Science also has twice risen on her fa- 
vored regions, and the happy periods of Augustus 
and of Leo, have continued through all succeed- 
ing ages, to amuse and to instruct mankind. If 
the Greek language can boast the first, and Latin 
the second, epic poem, Italian may glory in the 
third; and Tasso, in the opinion of all candid 
critics has an undoubted right to sit next in honor 
and in fame to his countrymaiv Virgil. Dante 
and Ariosto have claims of a different, perhaps 
not an inferior, nature, and in originality and 
grandeur the former, in variety and imagery the 
latter, stands unrivalled. Petrarm has all the 
tenderness, all the flelicacy of Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius, w'ithuut their foulness and effe- 
minacy ; he seems to have felt the softness of love 
without any mixture of its sensuality; he has even 
raised it above itself, as 1 baveobserved elsewhere, 
and has superadded to that grace and beauty. 
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which have ever been deemed its appropriate or« 
naments, some of the charms of virtue, and a 
solemnity almost religious. Nor has the genius 
of Italian poesy, as if exhausted by the effort 
expired witli these, the first and Uie most illus* 
trions of her ofilspriog. The same spirit has con> 
tinned to inspire a succession of poets in every 
dififerent branch of that divine art, from Boceacio 
and Gvarini down to Alfieri and Metetstasio j all 
Phcebodigna locxiti, 2 \\ inimitable in their different 
talents, equal perhaps to their celebrated prede- 
cessors in the same career and in the same 
country, and undoubte<Hy superior both in num- 
ber and in originality to the bards of the northern 
regions. 

The French, who glory, and not without rea- 
son, in their dramatical writers, have often re- 
proached the Italians with the barrenness of their 
literature in this respect, and have even ventured 
to assert, that it proceeded from some inherent 
defect, from some want of energy or of pliability 
in the formation of their language. But the 
language of Dante and of Ariosto wants neither 
of these qualities; it. has assumed all the ease 
and the grace of Terence, in the comedies of 
Gherardo di Rossi ; in the tragedies of Alfieri, 
it appears in all the dignity and the strength of 

o 2 
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Sophocles*; and simplicity, tenderness, and de- 
licacy, are the inseparable attendants of the 
virg'in mnse of Metastasio. It is indeed useless 
to enlarge on the excellency of Italian poetry : its 
superiority is admitted, and dull must be the ear, 
^ttnd unnausical the soul, which do not perceive 
in the chant of the Hesperian Mnse a glow and 
a harmony peculiar to the age and the country 
which inspired the strains of Virgil and the lays 
of Horace. 


Namqae baud tibi vultus 
Mortalis, ncc vox homiDem sonat ; 0 Dea, certe 
Et Phoebi soror ! JEn. lib. 1. 


* Tbe tragedjr of Aristodemo by Monti is deemed a master- 
piece ; it is in the chastest style of the Greek school. It 
would have been well for the Poet’s virtue and honor 

si sic 

Omnia dixisset. 

The unhappy man inr his old age sunk into folly and wicked- 
ness, insulted his Sovereign, and blasphemed bis Saviour. 
To flatter his new masters, the French, he indulges himself 
in a philippic against England, which he emphatically calls 
La Seconda Roma. We accept the omen, and trust that 
modern Rome, powerful and free as the ancient, will 
triumph over modern Gaul. Its greatness is well described 
by the poet, and is an earnest of its success. 
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Bat the reader, if not better versed in Italian 
literature than most of onr travellers, will be sur- 
prised to hear that Italy is as rich in history as 
in poetry, and that in the former as well as in the 
latter, she may claim a superiority not easily dis- 
puted, over every other country. Every republic 
and almost every town has its historian, and most 
of these historians, though their subject may 
sometimes appear too confined, possess the infor- 
mation and the talents requisite to render their 
works both instructive and amusing. The 
greater States can boast of authors equal to tlieir 
reputation ; while numberless writers of the first 
rate abilities have devoted their time and their 
powers to the records of their country at large, 
and have related its vicissitudes with all the 8]>irit 
of ancient, and with all the precision of modern 
times. In these cursory observations, a few in- 
stances only can be expected, but the few which 
1 am about to produce are sufficient to establish 
the precedency of Italian historians. 


Sei temuta, sei forte: a te rischiara 
L’un mondo e I’aitro la solar quadriga, 

£ le tue leggi il doppio polo impara. 

A te d’Africa e d’Asia il ssi castiga 
L'erbe, i liori, le piante; e il mar riceve 
Dalle tue prore una perpetua br^. 

Capitolo d'Emenda. 
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PaoU Sarpi* in depth, aninmtion, and energy, 
is represented by the Ahhi Mahly (no fncom> 
petent judge) as unrivalled, and is proposed as a 
model of excellence in the art of unravelling the 
intricacies of misrepresentation and party spirit. 
Cardinal Pdllavidni treated the same subject as 
Paolo Sarpi, with candor, eloquence, and judg- 
ment, and his style and manner are supposed to 
pombine together with great felicity, the ease 
and the dignity that became the subject and the 
historian. Crtannorae possesses nearly the same 
qualities, aud adds to them an impartiality of 
discnssion, and a depth of research peculiar to 
himself. Guicciardini, with the penetration of 
Tacitus, unites the fulness (lactea ubertas) of 
Titus Livins, and like him possesses the magic 
power of transforming the relation into action, 
and the readers into spectators. This historian 
has been reproached with the length and the in- 
tricacy of his sentences; a defect considerably 
increased by the number of parentheses with 
which they are, not im frequently, embarrassed. 
The reproach is not without foundation. But it 
must be remembered that his Roman master is 
not entirely exempt from the same defect, and 
that in neither, does it impede the fluency, or 


Ip-his history of the Council of Trent. 
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weajcen the interest of the narration. The greatest 
fault of the Florentine historian is the frequency 
of his studied speeches} a fault into which be was 
betrayed by bis admiration of the ancients, and 
by that passionate desire of imitatiifg thenii 
which is its natural consequence, Bnt bis 
harangues have their advantages, and, like those 
of Livius and of Thucydides, not only furnish 
examples of eloquence, but abound in maxims of 
public policy and of sound philosophy. Ma- 
ckiaveUi ranks high as an historian, and may be 
considered as the rival of Tacitus, whom he 
imitates, qpt indeed in the dignity and the extent 
of his subject, nor in the veracity of his statements, 
but in the concise and pithy style of his narration. 

These historians were preceded and followed 
by others of talents and celebrity little inferior } 
such were the judicious historian of Naples, 
Anpelode Costanzo ; the Cardinal Bem&o, Moro^ 
siui, and Paruta of Venice j Adriani and Ammi- 
rato of Tuscanpov ratlier of Florence; Bernar- 
dino Corio of Milan; and in general history, 
Tarcapnota and Campagna, not to mention 
Davila and the Cardinal Bentivoglio. In each 
of these historians, the Italian critics discover 
some peculiar features, some characteristic touches 
exclusively their own } w|iile in all, they observe 
the principal excellencies of the historic art, dis> 
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ciilttintttion in portraits, judicious arrangements 
in facts, and in style, pure and correct language. 
These writers, it is true, dourished for the greater 
part, at a time, when Italian literature was in its 
meridian" glory, that is, during the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries ; but its lustre 
did not cease with them, nor was Italy in the 
eighteenth century either unenlightened by his- 
tory or unproductive of genius. 

Were I to mention the learned and judicious 
Muratorin)n]y, and close the list of Italian his- 
tolnans with his name, I should not«be called 
upon for any farther proof of the superiority of 
the Italians in the research, and the combination 
that constitute the excellence of this branch of 
literature. t$o extensive is the erudition, so co- 
pious the information, so judicious the selection, 
and so solid the criticism that reign throughout 
the whole of this voluminous author’s writings, 
that his works may be considered in themselves, 
as a vast and well disposed library, containing all 
the documents of Italian history and antiquities, 
and the reflections which they must suggest to a 
mind of great and extensive observation. 

Bnt to the ' name of Muratori, I will add 
another equally illustrjpus in the annals of litera- 
lure, and like it capable even single, of fixing 
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the reputation of a langfuage of lew intrinsic 
merit than Italian ; I mean TirahoscM^ the aa> 
thor of numerous Mrorks« but known principally* 
for his Storia della Letteratura ItaUana. This 
W'ork takes 4n the whole history of Italian litera- 
ture both ancient and modern, and contains an 
account of the commencement and progress of 
each science, of the means by which knowledge 
was promoted, of libraries and literary establish- 
ments, of the lives, the works, and the characters 
of great authors ; in short, of persons, revolutions, 
events, and discoveries, connected with the fate 
of literature. It begins with the first dawn of 
science in Rome, and follows its increase, decline, 
and revival during the succeeding ages ; of course 
it includes a considerable portion of the general 
history of the country at each epoch, and con- 
ducts the reader from the first Funic war over 
the immense space of twenty intervening cen- 
turies down to the eighteenth. Few works have 
been planned upon a scale more extensive, and 
none executed in a more masterly manner. A 
strict adherence to veracity; a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject in all its details ; a 
spirit of candor, raised far above the influence of 
party ; a discernment in criticism, deep and cor- 
rect ; and, above all, a clear and unbiassed judg- 
ment, principium et fans recte scribendi^ pervade 
every part of this astonishing work, and give it 
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perfection very onusaal in literary productions 
so cotnprebensive and so complicated. The style, 
according to the opinion of Italian critics, is 
pure, easy, and rapid, free alike from the vrit that 
dazzles and from the pomp that encumbers, yet 
graced with such ornaments as rise spontaneously 
from the nature of the subject. On the whole 
it may Be considered as one of the noblest and 
most interesting work's ever published, and far 
superior to any historical or critical performance 
in any other language. The author intended it 
as a vindication of the claims of his country to the 
first honors in literature, and has, by establishing 
those claims, erected to its glory a monument 
as durable as human language, and has appro- 
priated for ever to Italy the title of Mother of 
the Arts and Sciences, and Instructress of Man- 
kind. 


The work of Abate D. G. Andres Dell'Ore- 
ffine, di proffressi e della Etato di o(/ni Letfera- 
tura, is a noble, an extensive, and a very mas- 
terly performance. I have already spoken of 
the Revoluzioni D' Italia, by the Abate Dmina ; 
I need only say that to perspicuity and manly 
siniplicity this author adds a g^eat share of po- 
litical sagacity, and a sound philosophic spirit. 
The same qualities are predominant in lus dis- 
courses, Sopra le Vicende della Letteratura, a 
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^ork wbicb comprises, in small compass, a great 
mass of information, and may be considered as 
a compendious history, and at the same time, 
as a very masterly review, of literature in 
general. 


Ill antiquities the Italians are rich to super* 
abmidanc*', t nd can produce more authors of this 
description not only than any one, but than all 
the c'her n tions of Europe together.' Among 
them \vc uiayra..k the illustrious names of Mura^- 
torif Mqffei, Mazzoehi, Carlif and Paciaudif to 
which many more might be added were it not 
.miversallv aokrowledged that the study of an- 
tiquities v^alled .V.rth by so many motives and by 
so many objects, is an indigenous plant in Italy, 
and flourishes there as in its native climate*. 

For the last lifty years political economy has 


* En veritt\ rxrlainis the Abb6 Barthelemi^ on ne pent 
guere se dire antiguaire, quand on ne pas sorti de France / — 
Letter iv. 

The same ingenious writer observes elsewhere — // faut 
tauouer encore unefms, ce n*esi gu* id que se trouvent des car^ 
rieres inepuisablcs dlmtiquites; ct relativemcnt aux etrangefs^ 
on devroit ecrire sur la porte del Popolo cetfe belie inscription 
da Dante. 

Lasciate ogni speranza roi ch’ entrate. 

2 
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been a favorite subject on the continent, and in 
it some French writers have acquired considerable 
reputation. In this respect as in many others, the 
French may be more bold, more lively, and per- 
haps mure entertaining, because more paradox!- 
calj but the man who wishes to be guided by 
experience and not by theory, who prefers the 
safe, the generous principles of Cicero and of 
Plato, to the dangerous theories of Rousseau and 
of Sieyes, will also prefer the Italian to the French 
economists. Of the former the number is great, 
and from them has been extracted and printed in 
sets, as Classics (in which light indeed they are 
considered) a select number of the best, whose 
works form a collection of about fifty volumes 
octavo. 

In Essays, Treatises, Journals, and Reviews, 
the Italians first led the way, and still equal 
every other nation. In- the Sciences, they have 
been considered as deficient, but this opinion can 
be enterUined only by persons imperfectly ac- 
quainted with Italian literature. To be con- 
vinced, that it is without foundation, we need 
only enumerate the astronomers, mathematicians, 
geographers, and natural philosjiphers, who have 
flourished in Italy from the time of Galileo to 
the present period ; and among them we shall 
find a suflScient number of justly celebrated 
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names to vindicate the reputation of their coun- 
try, and to justify its claim to scientific honors.^ 

Here indeed, as upon another occasion, I must 
observe that Italian literature has been traduced, 
becftuse its treasures are unknown ; and that the 
language itself has' been deemed unfit for research 
and argument, because too often employed as the 
vehicle of amorous ditties and of effeminate me- 
lody. This prejudice is owing amongst us in 
some degree to the influence of French fashions 
and opinions, which commenced at the Restora- 
tion, was increased by the Revolution, and was 
strengthened and extended in such a manner 
by the example of court sycophants, and by 
the writings of courtly authors, that French be- 
came a constituent part of genteel education, and 
some tincture of its literature was deemed a ne- 
cessary accomplishment. Thence, I'^rench criti- 


* Les sciences sont plus cultivees a Rome quon Ic croit en 
France^ says the Abb4 Bartiielemi, je vous dirai sur cela^ 
quelquejour, des details qui vous etonneront, — Trotter xxviii. 

Soj/ez persuade^ says he agaiii^ qm malgrc Vmilmcment ct 
le decouragement general^ V Italic foui'nit encore bien des gens 
de kttres digues de ceux qui les ont precedes. Ces gens la 
iroient Hen loin si Us avoient un Colbert a kur itte. The 
lively Abb4, like most of his countrymen, seems to think that 
nothing can go on well without a Frenchman. 
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cism acquired weight, and die opinions of Boi-- 
hau, Bmhours, Dubes, See. became axioms in tile 
literary world. Either from jealousy or from ig- 
norance, or from a mixture of both, these critics 
speak of Italian literature with ^contempt, and 
take every occasion of vilifying its best ancf no- 
blest authors. Hence the contemptuous appella- 
tion of tinsel*, given by the French Satirist to the 
strains (Aurea dicta) of Tasso, an appellation as 
inapplicable as it is insolent, which must have been 
dictated by envy, and can bo repeated by igno- 
rance only. 

The flippant pctulancy of these criticisms 
might perhaps recommend them to the French 
public, especially as they flattered the national 
vanity, by depreciating the glory of a rival or ra- 
ther a superior country ; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how they came to be so generally ciren- 
l^jded and adopted in England ; and it is not 
wihout some degree of patriotic indignation, 
that we sec Dryden l)end his onn stronger judg- 
ment, and Pope submit his finer taste, to the dic- 
tates of Prencli essayists, and to the assertions of 
Parisian poets. Addison, though in other re- 


* t'C clinquant lU* Tassc tout for do t'irgile. Beifeau 
Sat. ix. 
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spects an Anti-Gallican, and strong^ly influenced 
by those laudable pr^udices, to use his own ex- 
pression, which naturally cleave to the^heart of a 
true-born Briton , ' here condescended to follow 
the crowd, and resigning his own better lights 
and superior information, adopted without exa- 
mination, the opini^s of the French scl>pol. This 
tame, servile spirit of imitation became in a short 
time general, and not only contributed to give the 
language of our enemies that currency of which 
they are now so proud ; hut restrained the flight 
of British genius, and kept it cun fined in the 
trammels of French rules and of French ex- 
ample. 

How detrimental this imitative spirit has been 
to our national literature will appear evident, if 
we compare the authors, who were formed in the 
Italian school, with those who fasliiuned their 
productions on French models. To say nothing 
of Chaucer, who borrowed both his manner and 
his subject from Italy ; or of Shakspcarc, whose 
genius like that of Homer was fed, as the lumina- 
ries of heaven, by sources secret and inexhaus- 
tible } I need only mention the names of Spenser 
and of Milton, two towering spirits, who .soar far 
above competition, and from their higher spheres 
look down npon the humbler range of Pope and 
of Drydcn. Yet Spenser and Milton arc disci- 
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pies of the Tuscao school, and look op with grate- 
ful acknowledgment to their Ansonian masters. 
Waller and Cowley pursned the same path 
though at a respectful distance, and certainly not, 
passibus aquis j especially as in the time of the 
latter, French fashion began to spread its bane- 
ful influeijce over English lit^ture. Then came 
the gossamer breed of courtly poetasters, who 
forgetting, or perhaps not knowing, that 


The sterling bullion of one British line 
DraWta to French wire, would through whole pages 
shine ; 


derived their pretty thoughts from French madri- 
gals, and modelled their little minds, as they bor- 
rowed their dress from French puppets. I mean 
not to say that Italian was utterly neglected dur- 
ing this long period, because 1 am aware that at 
all titnes it was considered as an accomplishment 
ornamental to all, and indispensably necessary to 
those who visit Italy. But though the language 
of Italy was known, its literature was neglected ; 
so that not its historians only were forgotten, but 
of all the treasures of its divine poesy, little was 
ever cited or admired excepting a few airs from 
the opera, or some love-sick and effeminate son- 
nets selected from the minor poets. French lite- 
rature was the sole object of the attention of our 
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writers, and from it they derived that cold cor- 
rectness which seems to be the prevailing feature 
of most of the* authors of the first part of the 
eighteenth century. 

Nor was this frigidity, the only or the greatest 
evil that resulted from the then prevailing parti- 
ality for French, literature. The spirit of infide- 
lity had already infected some of the leading 
writers of that volatile nation, and continued to 
spread its poison imperceptibly, but eftectually, 
till the latter years of the reign of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, when most of the academicians had, 
through interest, or vanity ever the predominant 
passion in a French bosom, ranged themselves 
under the banners of Voltaire, aiid had become 
real or pretended sceptics. The works of the 
subalterns, it is true, were much praised but 
little read by their partisans ; and Helvetius, 
Freret, Du Maillet, with fifty others of equal 
learning and equal fame now slumber in dust 
and silence on the upper shelves of public libra- 
ries, the common repository of deceased au- 
thors. But the wit and the ribaldry of their 
Chief continued to amuse and to captivate the 
gay, the voluptuous, and the ignorant; to dictate, 
the ton, that is, to prescribe opinions and style 
to the higher circles ; and by making impiety cur- 
rent in good company, to give it the greatest re- 

voi.. IV. y 
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commendntion it could possess in the^ eyes of his 
countrymen, the sanction of Fashion. 

Such was the state of opinion in France, when 
two persons of very different tastes and charac- 
ters in other respects, but equally enslaved to va- 
nity and to pride, visited that country — I mean 
Uunie and Gibbon, who, though Britons in ge- 
neral are little inclined to bend their necks to the 
yoke of foreign teachers, meanly condescended 
to sacrihee the independence of their own under- 
standing and the religion of their country, to the 
flatteries and the sophisms of Parisian atheists. 
These two reiiegadoes joined in the views of their 
foreign associates, undertook to propagate atheis- 
tic principles among their countrymen, and faith- 
ful to the engagement, endeavored in all their 
works to instil doubt and indifference into the 
minds of their readers, and by secret and almost 
imperceptible arts, gradually to undermine their 
attachment to revealed religion. Hints, sneers, 
misrepresentation, and exaggeration, concealed 
under affected candor, pervade almost every page 
of their very popular but most pernicious histo- 
ries ; and if the mischief of these works however 
great, be not equal to the w'ishes of their authors, 
it is entirely owing to the good sense and the spi- 
rit of religion so natural to the minds of English- 
' men. This wise and happy temper, the source 
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and the security of public and private felicity, 
the nation owes to providence ; the desolating 
doctrines of incredulity*, Hume and Gibbon, and 
their disciples, borrowed from France and its 
academies. Italian literature is exempt from this 
infection : its general tendency is religious ; all 
its great authors have been distinguished by a 
steady and enlightened piety, and their works 
naturally tend to elevate the mind of the reaider 
and to fix his thoughts on the noble destinies of 
the human race ; an unspeakable advantage in a 
downward and perverse age, when men, formed 
* in vain with looks erect and countenance suhlimCf 
confine their views to the earth, and voluntarily 
place themselves on a level with the bettsts that 
perish. 

Gray, who seems to have conceived, while in 
Italy, a partiality for its poetry, soon discovered 
the treasures which it contains ; and first, I be- 
lieve, attempted to copy the manner and to revive 


* Fuycz ceux qui sous pretexte d’exptiqucr la nature sc- 
mentdans les coeurs des YtommeiAeimlantegdoclrines .... 
nous soumcticnt a Iriirs decisions trancliantes, et pretendent 
nous donner, pour les vrais principes des choses, les inin- 
telligiblcs systemes qu’ils out b&tis dans leur imaginatiou.— 
Rousseau. Emile. 
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the taste that had formed /M’i/w-mo/’ English verse, 
and had given them that boldness and that su- 
blimity which foreigners now consider as their cha- 
racteristic qualities. His school inherited his 
partiality, and the study of Italian began to re- 
vive gradually, though its progress was slow until 
the publication of the Life of I^orenzo de Medici ; 
a work which evidently awakened the curiosity 
of the nation, and once more turned their eyes 
to Italy, the parent and nurse of languages, of 
laws, of arts, and of sciences. Since the ap- 
pearance of that publication, many champions 
have arisen to support the united cause of Taste"* 
and of Italian, and have displayed talents which 
might have obtained success with fewer advan- 
tages on their side, but with so many could not 
fail to triumph. Among these, the public is much 
indebted to Mr. Mathias, and to the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature (i/mcunque gaudet no- 
mine) who have struggled with unabating zeal to 
turn the attention of the public, from the frippeiy 
and the tinsel of France, to the sterling ore of 
Italy, ;iud to place the literature of that country 
in the rank due to its merit, that is, next to the 
emanations of Greek and Roman genius. 

YI. It is indeed much to be regretted that a 
language so harmonious in sound, so copious in 
words, so rich in literature, and at the same time 
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so intimately connected with the ancient dialect 
of Europe and its modem derivatives, as to serve 
as a key both to one and to the others, should 
have been forced from its natural rank, and 
obliged to yield its place to a language far inferior 
to it in all these respects, and for many reasons 
not worth the time usually allotted to it in fashion- 
able education. The great admirers of French, 
that is, tlie French Critics themselves, do not pre- 
tend to found its supposed universality on its in- 
trinsic superiority. Not to speak of the rough 
combinations of letters, the indistinct articulation 
of many syllables* the peculiar sound of some 
vowels, the suppression, not of letters only but of 
whole syllables, and the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties which arise from these peculiarities to fo- 
reigners studying this language; the perpetual 
recurrence of nasal sounds, the most disagreeable 
that can proceed from human organs, predominat- 
ing as it does throughout the whole language, is 
sufficient alone to deprive it of all claim to sweet- 
ness and to melody. Some authors, I know, and 
many French critics discover in it a natural and 
logical construction, which as they pretend, gives 
it, when managed by a skilful writer, a clearness 
and a perspicuity which is scarcely to be equalled 
in Latin and Greek, and may be sought for in 
yain in all modern dialects. This claim has been 
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boldly advanced on one side and feebly contested 
on the other, though many of my readers, who 
have amused themselves with French authors 
for many a year, may perhaps have never yet 
observed this peculiar excellence, nor discovered 
that the French language invariably follows the 
natural course of our ideas, and the process of 
grammatical construction. 

I mean not to dispute this real or imaginary 
advantage ; especially as the discussion unavoid- 
ably involves a long metaphysical question rela- 
tive to the natural order of ideas and the best 
corresponding arrangement of w’ords ; but I 
must observe, that to be conlined to one mode 
of construction, however excellent, is a defect; 
because it deprives poetry and Eloquence of one 
of the most powerful instruments of harmony and 
of description, I mean. Inversion : and because 
it removes the distinction of styles, and brings 
all composition down to the same monotonous 
level. French poets* have long complained of 
the tamo uniform genius of their language, and 
Frt'nch critics have been obliged, however re- 
luctantly, to acknowledge that it has no poetic 
style ; and if the reader wishes to see how well 
founded these complaints arc, and how' just this 
(icknowledgment, he need only consult the 
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ingenious translation of Virgil’s Georgies by the 
AIM de Lille. In the preface he will hear the 
crkic lamenting the difficulties imposed upon 
him by the nature of his language \ and in the 
versification he will admire the skill with which 
the poet endeavors (vainly indeed) to transfuse, 
the spirit, the variety, the coloring of the origin- 
al into the dull, lifeless imitation. If he has 
failed, he has failed only comparatively ; for his 
translation is the best in the French language, 
and to all the excellencies of which such a trans- 
lation is susceptible, adds the peculiar graces of 
ease and propriety. He had all the talents 
necessary on his side; taste, judgment, and 
enthusiasm; but his materials were frail, and Iiis 
language, Phabi nondum paliens, sunk under 
the weight of Roman genius. If other proofs of 
the feebleness of the French language, aud of Its 
inadequacy to the purposes of poetry were ro- 
(juisite, we need only- open Boileau's translation 
of lionginus, and we shall there find innumerable 
instances of failure, which, as 'they cannot be 
ascribeil to the translator, must originate from 
the innate debility of the language itself. 

^ /■ 

In consequence of this irremediable defect the 
French have no poetical translation of Horner 
nor of Tasso; nor had they of Virgil or of Mil- 
ton, till the Abbe De Lille attenipled to intro- 
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dace them to his countrymen in a French dress*. 
But, both the Roman and the British poet seem 
alike to have disdained the trammels of Gallic 
rhyme, and . turned away indignant from the 
translator, who presumed to exhibit their ma- 
jestic forms masked and distorted to the public. 
The exertions of the AbM only proved to the 
literary world, that even his talents and ingenuity 
Were incapable of communicating to the lan- 
guage of his country, energy sufficient to express 
the divine sentiments and the sublime imagery 
of Virgil and of Milton. In this respect Italian 
is more fortunate, and seems formed to com- 
mand alike the regions of poetry and of prose. 
It adapts itself to all the purposes of argumen- 
tation or of ornament, and submits with grace 
and dignity to whatever construction the poet, 
the orator, or the metaphysician chooses to im- 
pose upon it. 

Mille habet ornatus, mille deceuter habet. 

Tibullus, 4 — 2. 

In fact, this language has retained a consider- 


* The author was present in a party in Paris many years 
ago, when the Abbi De Lille being asked by an English 
gentleman why he did not translate the £neid, answered in 
a style of delicate compliment! Monsieur donntz moi voire 
buigue etje eommeuce demain. He was indeed an enthusi- 
gstic admirer of English poetry. 
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able portion of the boldness and the liberty of the 
mother tongue, and moves along with a frfeedom 
which her tame rival would attmnpt in vain to 
imitate. 

1 have hinted at the difliculty of the French 
language, which is in reality so great as to be- 
come a serious defect, and a solid ground of 
objection. Tliis difficulty arises, in the first 
place, from the general complication of its gram- 
mar, the multiplicity of its rules, and the fre- 
quency of exceptions; and in the uext place, 
from the nature of several sounds peculiar, 1 be- 
lieve, to it. Such are some vowels, particularly 
a and u ; and such also many diphthongs, as ieu, 
eu, oi, not to mention the I mouilU, the e niuei, 
and various syllables of nasal and indistinct 
utterance, together with the different sounds of 
the same vowels and diphthongs in difibrent 
combinations. I speak not of these sounds ns 
agreeable or disagreeable to the ear, but only as 
difficult, and so much so as to render it almost 
impossible for a foreigner ever to pronounce 
French with ease and strict propriety. Here 
again Italian has the advantage. Its sounds arc 
all open and labial ; it flows naturally from the 
organs, and requires nothing more than time and 
expansion. Its vowels have invariably the same 
sound, and that sound may be found in almost 
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every lang^uage*. The nose and the throat, 
those ha(/pij>e instruments of French utterance, 


* In the }rear 1669, a certain Le Laboureur undertook 
to prove that the French language was superior to Latin, 
not in construction only but even in harmony. He vras in 
part answered and related by a canon of Lieges of the name 
of Sluze, The Frenchman writes with case, flippancy, and 
confidence. Ili^; adversary, a German, manages bis sub- 
,jcct with less skill and much more ditlidence. Neither of 
tlie combatants seem to have been sufficiently prepared for 
the contest, if we may judge of their information by the 
arguments employed, and the concessions made on both 
sides. Thus tlie Frenchman admits that Latin is an ori- 
ginal or mother tongue, and that French is derived from it; 
aiirl while he passes over the first part of this concession as 
selfevident, he softens the second by observing, that such 
a derivation was no proof of inferiority, as daughters are 
frequently more beautiful than their mothers; an observa- 
tion so new and so dubious, that lie fears his readers may 
call it in question, and therefore oppresses them at once with 
the authority of Horace, O matre pvichra, Ac. 

In order to prove that Latin is less copious than Fren^ li, 
lie assorts, that the Latins had only Gic(?k to borrow from, 
while the French have Latin, (ireek, Italian, Spanisli, 
German, nay, even Hebrew and Syriac. He forgets, it 
seems, that the Latins, besides Celtic and Greek, had also 
the ancient dialects of Italy, at least six in number, open 
before them, from which they might cull at pleasure; and 
that the wars of Rome, first with the Carthaginians, and 
then with Ihc Dulmutians, Syrians, and Egyptians, enabled 
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liave no share in its articnlation ; no grouped 
consonants stop its progress ; no indistinct mur- 


them to lay the language of all these nations under con- 
trihution. That the Homans did not profit hy all these 
advantages to the fufl extent will he admitted, but on the 
other hand nobody will iiiaiiitain that Fiencli bus derived 
much advantage from German, Hebrew, Syriac, or even 
from Circek, except through the medium of Latin, or which 
is the same, of Italian or of Spanish. On the contrary, so 
far from wishing to enrich their language with new act) nisi- 
tions, the French seem to have been endeavoring to retrench 
its luxuriuncy. Whoever has read Montaigne* s Fssays will 
easily perceive, how many manly and majestic expressions 
have died away, and how much the energy and copiousness 
of this language have been impaired during the last three 
centuries. 

But the whole of this argument is grounded on a suppo- 
sition, that the richest languages are those which have 
borrowed most ; which is proved to be false liy the acknorv- 
ledged copiousness of Greek, which however is of all lan- 
guages the least indebted to others. His objections to 
Latin poetry are rather singular. He censures the additions 
of such epithets as paint the object in ils* own coloring, such 
as brindled when applied to a lion, and such as mark the 
^principal temples or countries in which the divinity in cpies^ 
lion seemed most to delight ; such as Lydian Apollo, 
Cyprian Venus. He is therefore iinmercifully severe on the 
two following lines of Horace — 

O (picc beatam, Diva, teiies Cyprum, ct 

Memplum carentera Sithonia nive, 
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murs choke its closes; it glides from the lips 
with facility, and it delights the ear with its ful- 


as encumbered with circumstances introduced merely for 
the purpose of filling up tlie verse. This penetrating critic 
had never» it seems, discovered that tlie ancient poets ex- 
celled in painting, and that to retrench such exquisite 
pictures in Horace or Virgil (for \vc speak only of the Latins) 
is as absurd as it would be to expunge the temples, inoun- 
tains, and streams that throw such glory and freshness over 
Claude Lorraine'u landscapes. Rhyme, he finds delightful, 
enchanting, and far preferable to metre. French verse, it is 
true, tires sooner than Latin, and now and then lulls the 
reader to sleep. But this is the natural cftect of its fluency, 
clearness and harmony, while Virgil (so happy is this critic 
in Ills instances) is not quite so well understood, nor of 
course read with so much ease and avidity. The elisions 
in Luliii verse are rough and intolerable: in French owing 
to- the K muct all smoothness. The following ciilogium on 
’ his own language cannot be perused without a smile at the 
simplicity of .the writer. The exclamation with which it 
commences, is truly comic . — ** Notre est si bdlc, 

quand on scait sen strvirf EHe tient plus de Vesprit it 
depend mohis des organcs du corps que toule autre i il ue 
faut III parler de la goigr^ ni vuvrir beaucoup la bouche, 
f rapper dc la langue centre ks denis, ni fair e des signes ct 
dts gestes,'"' eoffime il me semhle que font la plupart des 
strangers quand Us parlent la langue de leurs papsT — The 
French r is not a very smooth letter, nor is the ti very easily 
prunoiiiiced by any but Frenchmen*. With regard to the 


^ lvoiK;h and uncouth pronunciation was imputed to the French at 
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ness, its softness, and its harmony. As Its gram- 
mar approaches nearer I^atin, it is more congc- 


other letters, the palate, teeth and lips arc relieved from all 
exertion by the action of the nose. The French, as tve at 
least arc apt to suppose, are not deficient iu gesture. Latin 
(so says Mons. Lt Labourcur) is monotonous, because all 
its vowels are pronounced with equal force. French is 
agreeably varied, because its vowels arc frequently half 
uttered. Here the author forgets (what his countrymen are 
very apt to forget, as they have no prosody in their lan- 
guage) the difference of quantity in Latin, a difference 
which gives rise to so much variety and harmony ; and in 
the next place he seems to consider indistinct sounds as 
pleasing; an opinion, I believe, peculiar to himself. French, 
he says, has a greater variety of terminations, and of course 
more grace, more amenity than any other language. Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and almost every other, have always the 
same final letter. Had the author ever read ten lines of 
those languages he could not have made such a remark. 
He complains of the frequent recurrence of the letter m in 
Latin ; in French, though retained in spelling, it is in pro- 
iiuBciation changed into n. The truth is, that in French 
both m and n final are confounded together in the same 
nasal sound, and lost in a grunt ; so that the nicest ear can 
scarce distinguish between Jin and /aim. 

Both the disputants find Virgil obscure^ and both admit 


an rally period, lliliuli gutturis barbara feritas nahirali 

quodam fragnre, quasi phiv^^tra per giadtis confuse sonnnlia, npid?.? 
voces jactat . . . says Jolm Ihv Dcncon. 
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iiial to our infant studies, and may therefore be 
acquired with the greater facility. 

Ill speaking of French literature I wish to be 


the Hiiperinr hurriiony of Fruticli ; in nrilher point, 1 believe, 
will the reader a^|;ee with them. Mens, Lahoureur at 
length acknowledges, that in copiousness Latin surpasses, 
but to compensate for this humiliating acknowledgment, he 
peremptorily requires that his antagonist should confess, 
that French words are better and more naturally arranged 
than in Latin. Tliis indeed is the great boast of French 
grarnniaridiis, who fill whole pages with encomiums on the 
admirable arrangement, the method, the perspicuity of their 
language. If wt may believe them, every object is placed 
ill the sentence in the very order in which it occurs to the 
mind. Of the force, the beauty, and oftentimes the iieccc- 
sity, of inversion in prose as well as in poetry, there is, 1 
believe, no doubt ; of course a language which, like 
French, is not susceptible of it, must be defective. As for 
the natural or^ler of ideas it has long been a matter of de- 
bate, and many graiiimariaiis have maintained that the Latin 
construction is more cotihirniablc to it than that of Frencii, 
or of any modern language. Among these, the Ahh^ 
iidtttux, in his Billed Lvitres, has made some curious ob- 
servations, and applied them to diflVreiit pas.sages from 
Livy atifl Cicero. The truth seems to he, that the con- 
stiLiction common to French and most iiiodcrn dialects is the 
graminatical, while that of the ancient languages seems to 
be the natural coustruclion. 


The preference givcu to the monotony of French verscj 
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impartial ; and must willingly acknowledge that 
our rivals are a sprightly and ingenious nation ; 
that they have long cultivated the arts and sci- 
ences, and cultivated them with success ; that their 


and the regular mediate suspension to the Cesnra and feet 
of Lntin^ is too absurd to be tioticeil\ 

Mons. Chapentier wrote a dissertation on the excellence 
of the French language, and the propriety of introcluciiig it 
in inscriptionsf. This author runs over the same ground as 
the preceding, and indeed the observation on the Latin m 
is taken from him. He complains of the inconvenience 
arising from (he fall sound given in Latin to every vowel, 
and the monotony resulting from it, and )>ref<‘rs the variety 
of indistinct sounds that occur in French, parlicniarly the 
e mutt. He forgets the effects of* qnanlitv, and will never 
persuade the world that indistiiictne.ss is not ii defec t, and 
the contrary a beauty. He inveighs also against inversion. 
Of the learning of these panegyrists of Frenc li literature we 
may judge by a letter of PerrauH their chief, who roc|uesls 
his friend to point out to Iiim the best ode in Pindar, and 
the best in Horace, not being liiiDsclf able to discover that 
secret ! 


* This i.e I/ili*ureur coinposf^jf an cj>ic l-o -ni, r illod Chvl' iraf^ne^ 
anil q-iolcs Sfveial j^isiagt’S tVom it in gppositiuii to 'V' rj^il anil lasio. 

I From 0 wo I k f’.; .'-.V. senmiscs rl amu^anUs. T'*© Vo!'-. 
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literature is an inexhaustible source of amusement 
and instruction; and that several of their writers 
rank among the great teachers and the benefactors 
of mankind. But after this acknowledgment, 1 
iiuist remind them that the Italians were their 
masters in every art and science, and that what- 
ever claims they may have to literary merit and 
reputation tliey owe them entirely to their first 
instructors. Here indeed Voltaire himself, how- 
ever jealous on other occasions of the prerogatives 
of his own language, confesses the obligation, 
and candidly declares that France is indebted to 
Italy f(»r her arts, her sciences, and even for her 
civilization. In truth, the latter country had 
basked in the sunshine of science at least two 


Voltaire appreciates liis own language with more impar- 
tiality than lliesc scribblers, 

Notre laugue «n peu seclie, et sans inversions 
rout ellc siibjugucr Ic^s autres Nations? 

Nousavons la clartes ragrcnicnt, lajustcssc. 
iMais cgalerous nous i’ltalie et la Grece ? 

Est ce assez, en eflfet, d’tine licurcusc clart^, 

Et nc pechoiis iiou.s pas par ruiiiformk^ ? 

Voltaire, Epitre a Horace, 

La IJarpe in his answer is not cpiite so modest as his 
master. He calls French the language of the Gods ! 
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centuries, ere one solitary ray had beamed upon 
the former; and she had produced poets, his- 
torians, and philosophers, whose fame emulates 
the glory of the ancients, ere the language of 
France was committed to paper, or deemed <fit 
for any purpose higher than the diaries of a 
JoinviUe^ or the songs of the Troubadours. To 
enter into a regular comparison of the principal 
authors in these languages, and to weigh their 
respective merits in the scale of criticism, would 
be an occupation equally amusing and instructive; 
but at the same time it would require more leisure 
than the traveller can command, and a work far 
more comprehensive than the present, intended 
merely to throw out hints which the reader may 
verify and improve at discretion, as the subject 
may hereafter invite. 1 must therefore coniine 
myself to a very few remarks, derived princi- 
pally from French critics, and consequently of 
considerable weight, because extorted, it must 
seem, by the force of truth from national vanity. 
The authority of Voltaire may not perhaps be 
looked upon as decisive, because, however solid 
his judgment, and however fine his taste, lie too 
often sacrificed the dictates of both to the passion 
or the whim of the moment, and too frequently 
gave to interest, to rancor, and to party, what 
he owed to truth, to letters, and to mankind. 
But, it must be remembered that these defect 
VOL. IV. a 
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they lower his authority as a critic* olso ob- 
scure his reputation as an historian* and deprive 
French literature, of the false lustre which it has 
acquired ftom his renown. And indeed, if im- 
jArtiality be. essential to history, Voltaire must 
forfeit the appellation of historian, as his Uietoire 
Generale is. oUe continued satire upon.religion* 
intended by its deceitful anthor not to inform the 
understanding, but to pervert the faith of the 
reader. Hence the Abb( Muhltff in his ingemous 
reflections on history* censures the above-men^ 
tinned work with some severity, without conde- 
scending to enter into the details of criticism* 

The same author speaks of the other historians 
of bis language with contempt* and from the ge- 
neral sentence excepts the Ahb6 Vertot and 
ftmry only ; exceptions which prove at the same 
time the critic’'8 judgment and impartiality; for 
few writers equal the foimer in rapidity* selection* 
and intereift* and none surpass Ihfe latter in eru- 
dition, good sense* and Simplicity. The same 
AMti prefers the History of the Council of Trent, 
by the well known Father Paolo Sarpi, to «U the 
hisloms compiled in bis own lan^^ge* apd lo- 
presents it as a model of narration* argument* 
and observation. We may subedrifae to the 
nion of this judleiods critic* so wdl versed m ^e 
literature of his own countiry', without the least 
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hesitation, end extend to Italian hi^ry ia ife- 
neral the superiority which he allows to one only, 
and one who is not the firs> of Italian historiana, 
either in eloquence or in impartiality. 

In one species of history indeed, the Italians 
justly claim the honor both of invention and of 
pre-eminence, and this honor, not France only but 
England must, I believe, concede without contest. 
1 allude to critical biography, a branch of history 
in the highest degree instructive and entertaining, 
employed in Italy at a very early period, and 
carried to the highest perfection by the late 
learned Tiraboschi. In French, few productions 
of the kind exist: perhaps the panegyrical dis- 
courses pronounced in the French Academy border 
nearest upon itj but these compositions, though 
recommended by the names of Fontenelie, Mag^ 
rillon, Fkchier, Murmontel, and so many other 
illustrious academicians, are too glittering, too 
artificial, and refined, as well as too trivial and 
transient in their very nature, to excite much in* 
ierest, or to fix the attention of the critic. . In 
our own language Johtuon'g Idvea of the Poets 
present a fair object of comparison, as far asthd 
plan extends, and perhaps in point of executioa 
may be considered by many of my readers, as 
Biaster-(Heces of style, of judgment, and even of 
Sequence, equal, if not superior, to the Italian. 

a 2 
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But as the narrow sphere of the English biogra- 
pher sinks into insignificance, when compared to 
the vast orbit of the Italian historian, so their 
works bear no proportion, and cannot of course 
be considered as objects of comparison. With 
regard to the execution, Johnson, without doubt, 
surprises and almost awes the reader, by the 
weight of his arguments, by the strength of his 
expression, and by the uniform majesty of his 
language ; but I know not whether the ease, the 
grace, and the insinuating familiarity of Tira- 
boschi may not charm us more, and keep up our 
attention and our delight much longer. 

In one branch of literature France may have 
the advantage over most modern languages, 1 
mean in theological composition: and this advan- 
tage she owes to her peculiar circumstances; I 
might say with more propriety, to her misfortunes. 
The Calvinistic opinions prevalent in Geneva had 
been propagated at an early period of the reform- 
ation in the southern provinces of France, and in 
a short space of time made such a progress, that 
their partisans conceived themselves numerous 
enough to cope with the established Church, and 
perhaps powerful enough to overturn it. They 
first manifested their zeal by insults and threats, 
then proceeded to deeds of blood and violence, 
and at length involved their country in all the 
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horrors of civil war, anarchy, and revolution. 
In the interim, the pen was employed as well as 
the sword, and while the latter called forth all 
the exertions of the body, the former brought into 
action all the energies of the mind. 

During more than a century, war and contro- 
versy raged with equal fury, and whatever the 
opinion of the reader may be upon the subject in 
debate, he will probably agree with me, that 
Calvinism, defeated alike in the field of battle 
and in the nobler contest of argument, was com- 
pelled to resign the double palm of victory to the 
genius of her adversary. In the course of the 
debate, and particularly towards its close, great 
talents appeared, and much ingenuity and learn- 
ing were displayed on both sides ; till the respec- 
tive parties seem to have united all their powers 
in the persons of two champions, Claude and 
Bossuet. Though nature had been liberal in in- 
tellectual endowments to both the disputants, and 
though all the means of art had been employed 
to improve the gifts of nature, yet the contest 
was by no means equal between them ; and after 
having been worsted in every onset, the Elder 
at length sunk under the superiority of the Prelate. 
But, if the victim can derive any credit from the 
hand that fells it, Claude and Calvinism may 
boast that the illustrious Bossuet was alone capa- 
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Uet and alone worthy, to ^ve the fatal blow 
tbatpnt an end at once to the glory, and almost 
to the existence of the party in France. 

Bosmet was indeed a great man, and one of 
those extraordinary minds which at distant inter- 
vals seem as if deputed from a superior region, 
to enlighten and to astonish mankind. With all 
the originality of genius, he was free from its 
eccentricity and intemperance. Sublime without 
obscurity, bold yet accurate, splendid and yet 
simple at the same time, he awes, elevates, and 
delights his readers, overpowers all resistance, 
and leads them willing captives to join and to 
share his triumph. The defects of his style arise 
from the imperfection of his dialect; and per- 
haps, he could not have given a stronger proof 
of the energies of his mind, than in compelling 
the French language itself to become the vehicle 
of sublimity. His works, therefore, are superior 
to all other controversial writings in his own, or 
in any other language. 

In Italian there are, I bdieve, none of that 
description : there was no difference of opinion 
on the subject, and of coarse no controversy: a 
deficiency in their literature abundantly compen- 
sated by the absence of penal ^laws, and of inso- 
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lence on one side; niid on the other, of onimosUy 
apd of degradation. 

We havejnst reason to lament, that a language 
so inferior in every respect as French, should 
have been allowed to acquire such an ascendancy 
ns to be deemed even in England a necessary ac- 
complishment, and made in some degree an in- 
tegral part of youthful education. If a common 
medium of coniniunication between nations be 
necessary, as it undoubtedly is, it would have 
been prudent to have retained the language most 
generally known in civilized nations, which is 
Latin ; especially as this language is the mother 
of all the polished dialects now used in Europe, 
has the advantage of being the clearest, the most 
regular, and the easiest; and moreover, was ac- 
tually in possession, at the very time when it 
pleased various courts to adopt, with the dress 
.and other fopperies of France, its language also. 
Reason might reclaim against the absurdity of 
preferring a semi-barbarous jargon, to a most 
ancient, a most beautiful, and a most perfect 
language; but the voice pf reason is seldom 
heard, and yet more seldom listebed to at courts, 
where fasliion, that is the whim of the monarch 
or of thc/avorite, is alone consulted and followed 
even in all its d|;formities and all its extrava- 


gancies. 

P 
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Bat that which escaped the observation of the 
courtier ought to have attracted the attention of 
the minister, who might have discovered by re^ 
Section or by experience, the advantages which a 
negotiator derives from the perfect knowledge of 
the language which he employs, and the extreme 
impolicy of conceding these advantages to our 
enemies. In order to form a just idea of the im- 
portance of this concession, we need only ol>serve 
the superiority which a Frenchman assumes, in 
Capitals where his language is supposed to be 
that of good company, such as Vienna, and par- 
ticularly Petersburg, and contrast with that su- 
periority, his huuilile appearance in London or 
in Rome, where he cannot pretend to such a dis- 
tinction. In the former cities he feels himself at 
home, and considers himself as the first in rank, 
because the first in language ; in the latter, the 
consciousness of being a foreigner checks his na- 
tural confidence and imposes upon him, however 
reluctant, the reserved demeanor inseparable from 
that character. 


Now, in all diplomatic meetings, French is the 
language of discussion, and consequently, the 
French negotiator displays his faculties with the 
same case and with the same certaiirty of ap- 
plause as in his own saloon, surrounded with a 
circle of friends at Paris. The English envoy 
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on the contrary finds his natural reserve increased, 
and all his powers paralyzed by a sensation of in* 
feriority in the use of the weapons which he is 
obliged to employ, and by a conviction that the 
eloquence of his adversary must triumph over his 
plain, unadorned, and probably ill-delivered 
statements. To this disadvantage we may, per- 
haps, attribute the observation so often repeated, 
that France recovers in the cabinet all she loses 
in the field : an observation, which, if it does 
not wound our pride, ought at least to awaken 
our caution. 

But this diplomatic evil is not the only, nor the 
greatest, mischief that results from this absurd 
preference: it moreover enables our enemies to 
disseminate their political principles, to carry on 
intrigues, to multiply the means of seduction, and 
to insure, by the agency of numberless scribblers, 
pamphleteers, poetasters, &c. the success of their 
dark and deep laid projects. They are already 
endowed with too many means of mischief, and 
possess all the skill and activity requisite to give 
them eflFect. 

fot sese vertit in ors, 

Tam saevae facies, tot puliulat atra coliibris. 

lib. vii. 

Why should we voluntarily increase their powers 

5 
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of attack, and by propagating their language, 
open a wider field of action to their baneful in- 
fluence ? Such conduct surely borders upon in- 
&tuatioD. 


In the next place, the propagation of the 
French language has produced no better efifects 
in literature than in policy. If France has fur- 
Bisbed the Republic of Letters with some finished 
models of theatrical excellence, some exquisite 
specimens of ecclesiastical oratory, aud an im- 
mense collection of memoirs, the only branches 
in which she confes.sediy excels ; she lias, on the 
other baud, inundated Europe^ with frivolous 
compositions, erotic songs, and lovesick novels, 
by which she has warped the public taste from 
the classical rectitude of the precediug centuries; 
and inverting the natural process of the mind, 
turned it from hold aud manly contemplations 
to languid and enervating trifles. Nay, she 
has done niore. For the last sixty years, the 
gemos of France, like one of those Furies* 
Munetimes let loose to scourge mankind, and to 
ripen corrupted generations for destruction, has 


Cui tristia bclla 
Irscquc ituidiaftu et noxia crimina cordi. 

iSa. vi>. 
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employed all its talents and all its attractions to 
confound the distinction of right and wrong, of 
truth and falsehood, to infect the heart- with 
every vice, and to cloud the understanding with 
every error; to stop for ever the two great 
sources of human dignity and felicity, Truth 
and Virtue ; and to blot out of the mind of man, 
the very Sun and soul of the intellectual world, 
even the Divinity himself. Such is the unvary* 
ing tendency of almost all the works which have 
issued from the French press, and been circu- 
lated in all the countries of Europe during the 
period above-mentioned, from the voluminous 
and cumbersome Encyclopedie tiown to the De- 
clamations of Volney or the Tales of Marmontel, 
en petit format, for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. The truth is, that the appellation of 
French literature, at present, seems confined to 
the works of VoUatre and of his disciples, that 

is, to the infidel faction, excluding the nobler 
specimens of French genius, the productions of 
the age of Louis XIY. and of the period imme- 
diately following that monarch’s demise: and if 
we wish to know the effects which this literature 
produces upon the human mind, we need only 
cast our eyes upon those who are most given to 

it, and tlie countries where it fiourisbes most. 
We shall find that impiety and immorality keep 
pace wkU it in private and public Tde, and that 
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domestic and national disorder and misery are 
its constant and inseparable companions. France, 
vbere the pestilence began, first felt its conse- 
quences, and still bleeds under its scourge. The 
Prussian court, actually degraded and despised, 
smarts under the punishment brought upon the 
monarchy by the French principles of the athe- 
istic Frederic. The Russian Capital, now the 
theatre of every dark intrigue, treacherous plot, 
and foul indulgence, may ere long have reason 
to curse the impolicy of Catherine, who, by 
encouraging the language and the opinions of 
France, sowed the seeds of death and of dissolu- 
tion in the bosom of her empire. 


Vipercam inspirans aniinam. 

The late unhappy sovereign fell a victim to their 
increasing influence ; and it is difficult to say, 
whether the same passions, working on the same 
principles, may net at some future period pro- 
duce a similar catastrophe. Such are the conse- 
quences of partiality to French literature, and 
such the Inst great curse which that nation, at 
all periods of its history the banc and the tor- 
ment of the human .species, has, in these latter 
times, brought iqmn the civilized world. Now 
let me ask once more, in the name of truth and 
of virtue, of interest and of patriotism, by what 
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futality Europe is doomed to encourage a lan> 
guage, the instrument of so much mischief, and 
to propagate a literature, the vehicle of poison 
and of desolation? What can induce her, by 
supplying means of communication, and facilU 
tating the progress of armies already too rapid 
and too successful, to furnish weapons of assault 
to a giant Power, that massacres her tribes, and 
ravages her fairest provinces : and thus to pre- 
pare the way for her own final subjection ? 
Surely such impolitic conduct must be the last 
degree of blindness, the utmost point of public 
infatuation.* 


* My reader, if jiartial to French, must rscusc me, if in 
opposition to his taste and to the opinion of all the French 
academics, and their numerous dependents and flatterers, I 
have given to that language the appellation of barbarous. 
If we take this epithet in the Roman, that is, in its proiter 
sense, we may surely apply it with strict propriety to a lan- 
guage which, in its conatruclion and pronunciation, has de- 
viated more than any other from the excellencies and the 
harmony of the parent tongue. To prove these two points, 
we need but open any French book, particularly if a trans- 
lation, and one page only will be sufficient to show, as ( 
have already observed, its opposition to the freer and man- 
lier arrangement of Latin ; and as for the second, be who 
has heard the natives of different countries read Latin, will 
acknowledge, that the French tends more directly and more 
effectually than any European pronunciation, to untune tht 
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But) it may be asked, where is the remedy ? 
The remedy is at hand. We have our choice of 
two languages, either of which may be adopted 
as a general medium of communication, not only 
without inconvenience, but even with advantage 


sweetness and to debase tbe acknowledged majesty of the 
Roman dialect. Nor is this opinion either new or peculiar ; 
if it werCt it might be attributed to that dislike to French 
utterance inherent in the natives of this country ; but it is 
common to Germans, Portuguese, Spaniards, and Italians ; 
and as these latter may be cousiclcrcii the best judges be- 
cause they have the most delicate ear, 1 shall quote the Ab^ 
bate Denim, who, in one of his academical discourses, ex- 
pressly asserts, that of all European lang^uages, French is, 
in construction and in accent, the most contrary to the 
phraseology and the harmony oj Latin, 

But 1 wish, not only to apply tbe term barbarous to the 
language, but to extend it still farther, to many of its au- 
thors, who surpassed the barbarians in barbarism, and form- 
ed a project which would have shocked tbe Goths and Van- 
dals themselves. This anti-classical project was no other 
than the total suppression of the ancient ianguages, by ex- 
dttding them from the regular course of youthful studies, 
and substituting in their place ketures on French literature^ 
mathematics, chemistry, &c. The disposition of the pre- 
sent government in France is expressed, and its motives are 
pointed out whb satirical delicacy, in the dedicaltoa of a 
ysmk just pnUished, entitled Hercuianesuia, by Sk Wiiliani 
Dnimmond and R. Walpole, Esq. 
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— Latin and Ttalian. Latin is the parent of all 
the refined langfiiag^es in Europe ; the interpreter 
of the gfreat principles of law and of justice, or, 
in other words, of Jurispriulence in all its forns, 
and witli all its applications: it is the depositoiy 
of wisdom and of science, which every age, from 
the fall of Carthage down to the present penod, 
has continued to enrich with its productions, its 
inventions, its experience : it still continues the 
necessary and indispensable accomplishment of 
the gentleman and of the scholar, and is the sole 
introduction to all the honorable and liberal pro-* 
fessious. It still remains the most widely spread 
of all languages, and its grammar is justly rc> 
garded for its clearness, its facility, and itt con> 
sistency as the General grammar. Why dien 
should we not adopt as an universal medium of 
intercourse, this language universally under- 
stood; and why not restore to it the privilege 
which it had ever enjoyed, till the fatal con- 
quests of Louis XIV. spread the languaoe and 
the vices of France over half the subjugated 
Continent ? 

1 need not enlarge upon the advantages that 
would result from the adoption of Latin, or shew 
bow much it would disencumber and facilitate 
the progress of education : this much, however, 
I will observe, that the energy and the magna> 
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nimity of the Roman aathors in this supposition 
made common, might kindle once more the flame 
of liberty in Europe, and again man the rising 
generation, now dissolved in luxury and in effe- 
minacy. 


But, if in spite of taste and of reason, this noble 
language must be confined to our closets and a 
modem dialect must he pntferred to it, Italian, 
without doubt, is the most eligible, because it 
possesses the most advantages and is free from 
•every objection. Of its advantages, I have 
already spoken ; of its exemption from evils to 
which French is liable, I need to say but a few 
words. It can have no political inconvenience ; 
it is not the language of a rival nation. Italy 
pretends not to universal doininiun, either by sea 
or by land •, it administers to tho pleasures with- 
out alarming tho fears of other nations. Its 
language is tliat of poetry and of music ; it is 
spread over all the wide-extended coasts, and 
through all the innumerable islands, of the Me- 
diterranean, and has, at least, a classic univer- 
sality to recommend it to the traveller who 
wishes to Visit the regions ennobled by the genius 
and by the virtues of antiquity. The general 
tenor of Italian is pure and holy. None of its 
great authbrs were infected with impiety, and 
not one of its celebrated works is tinctured, even 
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in the slightest degree, with that poisonous in« 

gredient. 1 have already mentioned the ease 

with which it may be acquired : all its sound# 

may be found in every language ; and if it bt* 

difficult, perhaps impossible, for foreigners to 

acquire all the graces of its modulation, they 

may, with very little labor make themselves 

masters of its essentia} parts, so as to express 

themselves with facility aud with perspicuity. 

• 

But it may perhaps be objected, that a change 
of diplomatic language might at present be 
difficult, if not impos^tible. The difficulty is not 
so great as may be imagined What has been 
done may be done again. Let any one of the 


* This revolution might have been effected in yieiina in 
the year 1794, that is, shortly after the commencement of 
the revolutionary war, if the court had supported the Anti- 
Gallican spirit of the gentry and tly people, who pretty 
generally came to a resolution to dismiss all French teachers, 
and to forbid in their families the use of that language upon 
any occasion : a similar disposition was manifested in the 
year 1806 in Petersburg, in h much higher quarter, as the 
Emperor is said to have publidy declared, that he never ex* 
pected to be addressed in any language but English and 
Russian, but iu neither case was this patriotic resolution 
supported ; the bui^hers of Vienna resumed theit French 
grammars, and the Emperor Alexander submitted to French 
influence* 

R 
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greater Courts declare its intention of commu- 
nicating with foreign ministers only in its own 
language, or in Latin or Italian, and a revolution 
ih this respect will be brought about without 
delay or opposition. That this .change is 'de- 
sirable, and that it would bring with it many 
political, literary, and even moral advantages 
can scarcely be' disputed; and that it may take, 
place at some future period is by no means im- 
probable *. 

Italian was, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, what French has been in the eighteenth, 
with this difterence, that the former language 
owed to its own intrinsic merits that extension 
which the latter acquired by the preponderance 
of French power. When that power declines, 
and it is too gigantic and too oppressive to 
last,‘the language will decline with it, and again 
return to its natural limits ; but what language 
will succeed it,* it is not easy to conjecture. 
Italian has its intrinsic excellence and its su- 


* How much the rejection of their language annoys and 
mortifies the French Cabinet appears from the angry ex> 
pressions of Bonaparte, complaining that, in the late ne- 
gotiations (of 1806) the English Ministry wished to lengthen 
and perplex the discussions, by the introduction of Latin 
forms, Ac. 
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perior literature to recommend it ; but English, 
with similar though inferior claims, is supported 
by fashion, a very powerful ally, b]^ influence 
commensurate with the known world, and by 
renown that spreads from pole to pole. It is 
already the language of commerce as French is 
that of diplomacy ; and while the one is con- 
fined to courts and Capitals, the other spreads 
over continents and islands, and is the dialect 
of the busy and the active in every quarter of 
the globe. With such a weight on its side it is 
possible, even probable, that the scale will pre- 
ponderate in favor of English ; a preponder- 
ance which may flatter our vanity, but cannot 
promote our interest, as it will increase an in- 
fluence already exorbitant, and expose us more 
and more to the jealousies and the suspicions of 
Europe. 

* ■ 

After all, it is very diflicult to determine, 
whether any human cflbrts can influence the 
fate of languages, or abridge or prolong their 
destined duration. We move along in a vast 
funeral procession, which conveys individuals, 
kingdoms, and empires, with their passions, their 
monuments, their languages, to the tomb. Thh 
Greeks and Romans precede us in the paths 
of oblivion ; a faint murmur of their languages 
reaches our ears, to subside ere long in utter 

B 2 
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Shall our less perfect dialects be more 
ibrtoBate, and can typographic art impart to 
them an j^romoHality that fate refused to the 
heathy of 'Greece and to the majesty of Rome ? 
I khow itot ; but 1 can scarce expect such a 
distinction. One conflation however offers it> 
self amid this general wreck of man, of his 
works, and of his inventions ; it is, that new 
political associations arise from the dissolution 
of kingdoms and empires, and call forth with 
increased vigor and interest the energies and 
the virtues of the human heart ; that new com- 
binations of sound spring from the decay of 
fading language, affording fresh expressions to 
the understanding, and opening other fields to 
the imagination ; and that thus all the shifting 
Menery and the ceaseless vicissitudes of the 
external world tend only to develop the powers 
of«the mind, and finally to promote the gradual 
perfection of the intellectual system. 


RELIGION. 

VII. rfhe tmveller who wishes to form a just 
idea of the religion of Italy, or indeed of arty 
other European territory, would do Well to con- 
(rider, that in all Christian countries. the same 
Gospel is professed, and of course the same 

2 
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principal articles of lielief : aio admitted, the 
same moral duties are pimoribed, and enforced 
by ^ same sanction of eternal rewards and 
punishments; or in other words, that Faitii, 
Hope, and Charity, form the spirit and the 
essence of Christianity, in whatever manner it 
may be taught, or wheresoever established. 
When we inquire therefore, concerning the 
religion of a country, we mean to ask whe-, 
ther these Christian virtues influence its inhabiiU 
ants more or less than they do those of other 
Christian countries, and according as this in- 
fluence is perceptible in public and private life,' 
we form a favorable or unfavorable opinion. 
Tim exterior of religion, that is the forms and 
the ceremonies of worship, with the administra- 
tiop and police of ecclesiastical government, the 
Protestant traveller will, if he be consistent, 
abandon to the taste, the feelings, and the 
judgment of the public ; certain that no form or 
ritual contrary to these grand agents in human 
afiairs, by whatever authority it may be* sup- 
ported, will long prevail in any country. If we 
examine the religion of Italy upon these prin- 
ciples, we shall find much to praise, and some- 
thing perhaps to admire. 

In attendance on public worship, the Italians 
are universally regular, and though such con- 
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fltant attendance may not be considered as a 
certain evidence of sincere faith, yet every reader 
vf reflection will admit, that it is incompatible 
with either infidelity or indiflference. These 
latter vices are indeed very rare in this coon> 
try, and entirely confined to a few individuals 
of the hig^her class, and to some officers in the 
army, who resigning' their religion with their 
patriotism, have meanly condescended to adopt 
the fashions and' the opinions of revolutionary 
France. Interest, the otdy motive that can in> 
duce men to act in opposition to their con> 
viction and feelings, reaches only a few ostensible 
characters, and excepting under certain jperse- 
cuting governments, cannot extend to the mul- 
titude. 


Nor is the devotion of the Italian confined to 
public service. The churches are almost always 
open ; persons of regular life and of independent 
circumstances generally visit some or other of 
them every day ; and individuals of every con- 
dition may be seen at all hours, on their knees, 
engaged in prayer or meditation*. Such in- 


* *' C'est un usage pieux des. Catlioliques, et que nous 
devrioDsimiter,” says Madame De S(ael with her u^ual grace 
and feeling, de laisscr les eglises toujours ouvertes ; ilya 
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stances of unaffected devotion often melt the 
heart of the pious traveller, an^ have, not un,- 
frequently, extorted an approving exclamation 
from observers in other respects blinded by early 
prejudice, or inflamed by polemic animosity. If 
the reader be inclined to condemn such practices 
as superstitious or as favorable to idleness, let 
him open the Gospel flrst, and examine well 
both its words and its spirit ; then let him con- 
sider how many minutes arc txifled away by the 
busiest and most active in the course of the day ; 
and Anally let him remember how many 9arcs 
corrode the human heart, which He only, who 
wove its tissue, can remove or mitigate. 

The number of persoi\s who receive the sacra- 
nient, ai>d the becoming gravity of their deport- 
ment on this solemn occasion, will be another 
source of edification to a sincere Christian, who, 
of whatsoever denomination he may be, must al- 
ways rejoice in seeing this affecting Rite, often 
renew'ed and duly frequented. I say nothing of 
the numberless religious practices interwoven in 
the life of an Italian, and incorporated with the 


tant dt moments ou Von eprouve It tesoin de eel asile, et 
jamais on n*y entre sans ressenUr une emotion qui fait du 
bien b I'ame, ct Ini rend, comme une ablution, sainte; sd force 
ct sa puretc.” L' AlUm'igne, Vol. I. Chap. 7. 
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wIk)I« business and very sqbstance of bis ex- 
iftence« because I am aware that they are regard* 
by the bulk of my readers marks rather of 
superstition than of piety.* 

External practices, I know full well, have often 
been employed by the hypocrite as a convenient 
mask, and sti}l more frequently, perhaps, abused 


^ One observation, however, I must make, in conjunction 
with n very learned and pious prelate of the Established 
Church (Bishop Butler in his Charge to the Clergy of Dur- 
ham) that such occasional memorandums are too much neg- 
lected in England, and that he who observes them with pru- 
dence and discrimination performs a rational and useful act 
of Christian devotion. In fact, wlien an Italian, passing he* 
fore a crucifix, takes off his hat, be means not to honor the 
wood or the bronze of which the image may be composed, 
hut to express his reverence and gratitude towards the sacred 
person thus represented in the attitude of a victim. When 
he shews a similar respect to a picture of the Virgin, he 
means not to adore a creature, but to express his veneration 
fpr the most perfect model of virgin modesty, and of mater- 
pal fondness, on record in the holy Writings. As for the* 
Eucharistic Elements, whatsoever opinion may be entertained 
of their mystic nature, yet they are universally acknowledg- 
ed to be the most s^red and the most impressive symbols of 
the sufferings and death of the Redeemer; the respect, 
therefore, shewn to them, in which deficiency is perhaps 
piore blameable than excess, must rather edify thap offcod a 
flevout and sensible ChrijitiaD, 
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by the libertine as a compensation and excuse ; 
but 1 conceive that notwithstanding' such perver- 
sion of motive, they are, when generally observed, 
a proof convincing and satisfactory of the sincerity 
and activity of ijatioiial faith. 

But to turn froqi the exterior of religion to 
practices more connected with its internal and 
most essential qualities, and consequently better 
adapted to the feelings of Englishmen in general, 
1 will venture to assert, that no country exhibits 
more splendid examples of public benevolence, 
or furnishes more affecting instances of private 
charity, than Italy. Christian countries, in ge- 
neral (for there are sonic exceptions) and our 
own in particular, are not deficient in the num- 
ber and endowments of public establishments for 
the relief of suffering humanity ; but even in this 
respect, whoever has visited and examined the 
hospitals of Rome, Naples, Genoa, Venice, and 
Milan, will readily admit, that Italy has the ho- 
norable advantage of surpassing all the king- 
doms of Europe in the number and the magnifi- 
cence of her charitable foundations. To descri be 
these edifices in detail, would require a separate 
work of considerable extent ; and it will be suf- 
ficient perhaps to inform the reader, that there is 
no' disease of body, no distress of mind, no visita- 
tion of Providence, to which the human form is 
liable, from its first appearance till its final de- 
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position in the grave, which is not relieved with 
tenderness, and provided for, if beyond relief, with 
a prodigality of charity seldom witnessed else> 
where*. However, one or two instances may be 
necessary for explanation. We j^ave in England 
such establishments as Fonnt^ing Hospitals but 
every body knows what interest and rccommen* 
dation are necessary to introduce an unfortunate 
infant into such asylums. In many of the great 
towns of Italy, and in several of the smaller, such 
hospitals may be found, and to avoid the evils of 
exposure with regafd to the child, and to spare 


It lias Imh'ii justly observed, that benefjceiit establish- 
meuts owe their origin to cliristinnity, and that the Greeks 
and even the lloinuns, howsoever humane in some respects, 
had little or no idea of sueli methods of relief. The only 
institution, or rather regulation, that bears any rcsciiibiaiice 
to any branch of our public charities is the provision made 
by 'rrajaii for the education of the children of the poor in 
It time ^ir.^t, and afterwards e.xteiided to Italy at large. The 
younger IMitiy extols this institution with becoming elo- 
quence. 'rile mode in which the cxpence was defrayed de- 
serves to he recorded. The legal interest of inoocy was then 
twelve per ccfit., the Emperor lent money to such landholders 
as wished to borrow at live per cent., obliging them to pay 
the interest into an otiiee opened for the purpose. As the in- 
terest was low, the number of borrowers was great, aud the 
funds superabundant. — BrotUr, Note ia Supplement, flisK 
lib, V.— iVin. Pane^, x.\v. 
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the delicacy or the pride of the parent, a box or 
case opens to the street, turning on a pivot in 
which the infant may be placed at any hour, and 
upon ringing a bell to give notice within, is im- 
mediately admitted without recominendatiou or 
inquiry. One request only is made to the parent, 
and that is to annex a paper to inform the admi- 
nistrators whether the child be baptized or not, 
and whether there be any disposition in the pa- 
rent to acknowledge it at a future period. 

The hospital of Si. Michael, situated in the 
Itipa Grande, on the banks of the Tiber, is per- 
haps une(|nallcd in its extent, endowment, and 
utility. Its front spreads along the river side, 
five hundred feet in length, and fifty in height ; 
to it are annexed a magnificent church, a copi- 
ous library, schools and work-roonls. It admits 
foundlings, orphans, and friendless children, de- 
cayed tradesmen, time-worn servants, and the 
aged of all descriptions, when forlorn and help- 
less. The latter it supplies with every assistance 
spiritual and corporal, necessary to their years 
and infirmities. The foimer are nursed, edu- 
cated, instructed in languages or trades, as their 
abilities and dispositions . seem to require, and 
when they have learned some art or method of 
procuring a livelihood, they arc dismi&sed from 
tlie hospital with a complete suit of clothes, and 
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a sum of money amounting to five pounds. Both 
sexes are admitted, but lodged in difierent wings 
of the hospital, and kept carefully separate even 
in the dhurch. 

I pass over in silence the superb Hospital of 
St. John Laterant occupying one-hairof the vast 
palace annexed to that cathedfel, and containing 
six hundred patients ; and the numberless similar 
establishments that truly grace and almost con* 
secrate the fourteen regions or districts of this pa* 
rent of cities, the Capital of the Christian and ci- 
vilized world.* 

On the subject of hospitals 1 shall only add, 
that in many of them the sick are attended, and 
Ahe ignorant instructed, by persons who devote 
themselves voluntarily to that disgusting and la- 
borious task, and perform it with a tenderness 


* It is with regret I feel myseif.obliged to add. that the 
licentiousness of the French soldiers, and the rapacity of 
their general^ have nearly stripped the Roman hospitals of 
all their fomiture, not excepting bedsteads, doors, and even 
windows ; and what is still more distressing, because irreme- 
diable, almost exhausted the funds by which they had been 
supported, by draining the public treasury and destroying 
the credit of the State. 
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and a delicacy which personal attachment* or the 
still more active and disinterested principle of 
Christian dharity* is alone capable of inspiring. 
But, besides these public establishments, there are 
benevolent institutions, which, though properly 
speaking of a private nature, are widely spread 
and extensively felt ; I allude to cmifraternitiest 
or to use a more classical appellation, SodaUtm. 
These SodaliHes, or as the name implies. Com- 
panies, are formed by the voluntary agreement of 
a certain number of charitable persons, who unite 
together in order to relieve more eiSectoally some 
particular species of distress. Thus, one of these 
benevolent societies devotes its attention to the 
wants of humble but decent families, and con- 
trives to administer its alms in such a manner as 
to supply their necessities, and yet spare their ho« 
uorable feelings. Another pays off debts con- 
tracted under the pressure of unavoidable dis- 
tress, and restores the industrious sufferer to 
liberty and to labor. A third undertakes to 
visit goals, and to furnish means of comfort to 
such prisoners as are friendless and forsaken. 
A fourth discovers the obscure and forlorn sick, 
supplies them with medicines and professional 
assistance ; if they recover, affords them nutritive 
food while in a state of convalescence ; if they 
die, pays the expenct# of their funeral, and ac> 
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companies them with decent ceremony to the 
grave** 

As 1 do not mean to enumerate all these hu- 
mane and truly Christian associations, I pass over 
in silence those who make it their object to in- 
struct ignorant youth and to portion virgin inno- 
cence; I need only say, that every want and 
every misfortune are certain of meeting with cor- 
responding assistance from some band or other of 
generous brethren ; and the traveller who con- 
templates the unwearied exertions of so many in- 
dividuals united for such noble purposes, will be 
obliged to acknowledge, that in no country has 
charity assumed so many forms, or tried so many 
arts, to discover and to assuage the complicated 
varieties of human misery. These associations 
are composed principally of the middling classes, 
because in all countries these classes possess the 
greatest share of virtue and of compassion ; yet, 
the most exalted characters for rank, fortune, and 
talents, enrol their names among them, and fre- 
c|nciitly distinguish themselves by their zeal and 
by their activity in the career of benevolence. 


* The reader may recollect, that several of these chart- 
table societies have been enumerated in the account given of 

the Hospitals at Naples. 
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On all public occasions, it is- true, the members 
wear a dress that disguises and levels all ranks, 
under an appearance grotesque and ridiculous 
perhaps in the eyes Of a stranger, but very well 
contrived to stifle that vanity which is so often the 
stimulus and the bane of public generosity. 

From these superabundant funds of public and 
private charities, the poor of Italy, a class more 
numerous there than in most other countries, 
owing in general to its great population, and in 
particular to the stagnating commerce, the de- 
clining manufactures, and the narrow policy of 
many of its States, are suppoited with comfort to 
themselves and with a certain sense of indepen- 
dence, without the oppressive burthen of poor 
rates, so inadequate to their object and so galling 
to the community. 

After these details, in which I am not con- 
scious of exaggeration or of misrepresentation, I 
think myself warranted in concluding, that a Re- 
ligion which thus manifests its influence by so 
many efilkions of devotion, and by so many deeds 
of benevolence, musk be, or J know not what can 
be, true genuine Christianity. 


Before I drop this subject, it may be proper to 
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»j something on the attentimi paid to the in> 
struction of youth in Italy, as we have been as> 
sored by several travellers, that the lower classes 
in that country are not only neglected but pur- 
posely kept in* a state of ignorance : but in this, 
as in many other instances, such writers either 
have allowed themselves to be blinded by their 
prejudices, or have given their opinion without 
the degree of observation requisite to ascertain 
its accuracy. In opposition to this partial and 
injurious representation, I shall state the follow- 
ing facts. In the diocese of Milan, or to speak 
more properly, in the vast tract of country, in- 
cluded between the Alps and he Apennines, and 
subject to the visitation of the arcbiepiscopal See 
of Milan, in every parochial church the bell 
tolls at two o’clock on every Sunday in the 
year, and all the youth of the parish assemble 
in the church : the girls are placed on one side, 
the boys on the other ; they are then divided 
into classes according to their ages and their 
progress, and instructed either by the clergy at- 
tached to the church, or by pious persons who 
voluntarily devote their time to this qjpst useful 
employment ; while the pas^r himself goes from 
clast to class, examines sometimes one, some- 
times another, and closes the whole at four 
o’clock by a catechistical discourse. The w'riter 
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first observed this mode of instriuption at JDesen- 
sano, on the borders of the La^ di GardUf then 
at Mantua, and finally, in the Cathedral of Mi- 
lan, whose immense nave and aisles, almost e^al * 
in extent to i$t. Peter’s, were then crowded with 
youths and with children. He was struck more 
than once with the great readiness of the answers, 
aud often edified by the patience and the assi* 
duity of the teachers. 

In other parts of Italy children are catechised 
regularly, and ihnost invariably in the parish 
church by th pastor " 'd besides these general 
instructio.is everv young nemn is obliged to at- 
tend a course of instruction for some months pre- 
vious to the fir * Communion, and again before 
Confirmation. It may perhaps be asked, what 
the catechisms contain, and whether they are 
compiled with judgment and discretion. As 1 
have several’ of these little elementary books in 
iny possession, I am eu.ibled to answer that they 
contain an explanation of the Creed, the Com- 
mandments,* the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sacra- 
ments, and have sontetimes annexed an account 
of the festivals, fasts, and public ceremonies : so, 
that whatever redundancies the Protestant reiider 
may find in the compilation, he can never com- 
plain of the omission or of the neglect of essen- 
tials. The truth is, and in spite of prejudice it 

vot. XV. s 
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must be spoken, the Italian common people are, 
to say the least, fall as well acquainted with the 
truths, the duties, and the motives of religion as 
the*same class in England, and instances of very 
gross ignorance seldom occur unless in the super- 
abundant population of great towns and of over- 
grown Capitals. It is, 1 know, generally believ- 
ed that the principal source of religions informa- 
tion is shut up in Italy (and indeed in all catholic 
countries) by the prohibition of translated Bibles; , 
but this opinion, though supported by the united 
authority of the pulpit and of the press, is founded 
upon a slight mistake. Transalations, when sup- 
posed to alter the sense or to degrade the dignity 
of the sacred Writings (and many such have 
been circulated in most countries) are prohibit- 
ed ; when considered as tolerably accurate, they 
are allowed and encouraged. Of the latter de- 
scription, an Italian translation exists, penned 
with great elegance, and recommended to public 
perusal by no less than papal authority. 


After this impartial exposition, I think it may 
be fairly concluded, and my reader, if one single 
spark,- of Christian charity glows in his bosom, 
will rejoice in the conclusion ; in the first place, 
that in a country thus superabouhding in works 
of benevolence, l9re spirit of charity, that charac- 
teristic mark of genuine Christianity, must be 

6 
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alive and active ; and in the second place, that a 
nation, furnished with so many means of instruc' 
tion, cannot }>erish through ignorance of the 
saving doctrines of the Gospel. 

But many of my readera may exclaim, with 
surprize and impatience: What! are then the 
accounts of Italian superstition and bigotry, 
which we have so often read and so often laughed 
at, all false? Is there no idoiatl'y in Italy, no 
priestcraft, no abuse ? Surely, our author must 
be blinded by his partiality, and, in his enthu- 
siasm, extend his admiration even to the absurdi- 
ties and the deformities of its corrupted religion. 
Without doubt, the author has his prejudices, and 
may be influenced not a little perhhps by his en- 
thusiasm ; but his prejudices and his enthusiasm 
lean, he hopes, towards benevolence, and prompt 
him to pity' and to excuse the errors of his fellow 
creatures. He abandons to Burnet, Addison, 
Misson, See. and to the herd of travellers wfio 
follow their traces, the task of inflaming ani- 
mosity, and of working up the zeal of the reader 
into fury by misconceived and overcharged de- 
scriptions. He wishes to loll these stormy passions ' 
to rest, to reconcile the reader to his follow crea- 
tures beyond the Alps, and to prevail upon him to 
extend to their abuses and their weaknesses some 
portion of that indulgence, which he seldom re' 

s2 
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fuses to the absurilities and the follies that, now 
and then, attract his attention at home. To an- 
swer the above-mentioned query, therefore, many 
abuws, without doubt, may be observed in Italy ; 
some priestcraft, if by priestcraft be meant an 
interested attempt to work upon the simple piety 
of the people ; but I believe and trust, no idolatry. 
It may here perhaps be expected, that 1 shall 
amuse my readers with a long enumeration of 
ridiculous pictures, wonder-working images, all- 
powerful indulgencies; exhibit to their delighted 
eyes, a grotesque line of friarst 

White, black, and grey, and all their trumpery ; 

and close the whole with an authentic document, 
giving pardon to past, present, and future sins. 
No I I have too great a respect for the public 
Understanding at present to insult it with such 
trash, and shall endeavor to present to it, as a 
bettor entertainment^ some reflections on the 
origin, the progress, and probable reformation 
of these abuses. 

In the regions of the South, where the sky is 
bright and nature beautiful ; where the heart Ls 
warm and the imagination active ; external de- 
monstrations have ever been employed to express 
feelings too big for utterance, and external shews 
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introduced to convey impressions and to excite 
sentiments ^g^rand and sublime, beyond the reach 
of ordinary languag^. The demonstrations of 
respect used ‘ anciently in the £ast, are well 
known ; nor is it necessary to recall to the' recol- 
lection of the reader the passages in the Book of 
Genesis, which represent Abraham prostrate be- 
fore his guests, or Jacob at the feet of Esau, a 
posture of respect, anIOngst us exclusively con- 
fined to the worship of the Almighty. It is 
equally superfluous to observe, that the legislator 
of the Jews, acting under the immediate inspira- 
tion of Heaven, so far humored the oriental fond- 
ness for shew, as to prescribe many minute ob- 
servances and an annual succession of pompous 
exhibitions. The Greeks shared the passions 
and the propensities of their Asiatic neighbors, 
and display their taste for pageantry principally 
in their Games, which were in fact their yearly 
public meetings, where the national talents and 
character W(TC exhibited to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

The Romans, a more warlike and a more so- 
lemn people, loved pomp equally but employed it- 
better; and confining it to the grand objects that 
occupied exclusively their thoughts, to Conquest 
and Religion, they displayed it in the triumphs 
'of their heroes and in the worship of their gods. 
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But when the successful invasions of the barba- 
rians bad for ever closed the long series of the 
former; and when Christianity had presented 
objects infinitely more sublime and more awful 
for the exercise of the latter ; then religion be- 
came their only occupation, and took possession 
of their minds, not as a principle only, but as a 
domineering passion, that claimed for itself the 
tribute of all their talents and of all their faculties. 
Then, the spacious Basilice were opened fur the 
assemblies of the faithful, and the forsaken temples 
converted into churches ; the lights that preced- 
ed the Book of Laws and the Preetor, now moved 
before the Gospels and the Bishop ; the solemn 
tones of tragic declamation were adapted to the 
lecture of the Holy Books ; and the Psalms were 
toned to the modulations of the Greek chorusses, 
To tliis magnificence were superadded the silent 
but impressive charms of order and of decorum 
reigning undisturbed over an iminense assembly ; 
the venerable appearance of the clergy; clothed 
in white, and ranged in a semicircle behind the 
altar, and at their head the majestic form of their 
nged pontiff, renowned perhaps alike for his sanc- 
tity, for his wisdom, and for his eloquence. The 
circus, and the theatre without doubt, have ex- 
hibited many a gay shew, and the temple of 
Jupiter CapitoUnus has been the stage of many 
a noble pageant; but it may be questioned whe- 
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ther Rome ever witnessed a grander spectacle 
than that anciently displayed in the illominated 
cathedral of the Vatican on the night of the Na- 
tivity, or in the Lateran Basilica on the more 
solemn vigil of the Resurrection. 

As years of war and of devastation rolled on 
successively, the prospect of the Roman world 
darkened more and more ; the forum was desert- 
ed, the circus and the theatres were closed, the 
temples were shot up for ever, and even the very 
tutelar divinities of the empire were forgotten. 
In these times V disater and* of depres^on, the 
Basilicse alone remained open, the only places of 
public resort, the only retreat from public misery, 
where the mind was soothed by tiie consolations, 
and the eyes delighted with the solemnities, of Reli- 
gion. In these sanctuaries the Romans assembled 
with complacency; there, free from barbarian 
intrusion, they heard the language and beheld 
the vestments of their fathers; there they >aw 
and venerated in their clergy and in their pre- 
lates the grave and dignified deportment of the 
magistrates of ancient Rome; and there they 
were entertained with pomps and ceremonies, 
pure, calm, and holy, that melted and improved 
the heart, while they captivaterl the senses, and 
were by that circumstance alone far more inv- 
pressive and more d«li|litful than the impure. 
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turbulent, and often inhuman exhibitions of the 
circus and of the amphitheatre. 

The invaders themselves, however fierce and 
untractaUe at first, were gradually tamed and 
civilized by the climate, by the arts, by the man- 
ners, and, above all, by the religion of the Ro- 
mans ; and they embraced its doctrines, not with 
the zeal of converts only, but with tlie impetuo- 
sity and the passion that characterize the pro- 
ceedings of barbarians. The conversion of these 
half savages gave, as may be supposed, a new 
and a sponger impulse to the national propen- 
sities, and sometimes made, not religion only, 
but, as is natural to unpolished minds, its exterior 
and sensible form the grand object of their 
thoughts and of their devotion. Hence, to build, 
to ornament, and to endow churches ; to increase 
the number of the clergy, and to found monas- 
teries ; to discover relics^ and to deposit them in 
splepdid shrines; to lengthen the service by new 
offices, and to swell the ritual with fresh cere- 
monies ; to invent |x>mps more inagnificient, and 
habits more dazzling, became the occupation of 
the clergy, the ambition of nobles, and ihe pride 
of sovereigns. It is indeed much to be lamented, 
that while Zeal increased. Taste was on the de- 
cline ; and that many of the institutions and the 
inventions of the seventh ami the succeeding 
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ages, though intended to grace, too frequently 
disfigure the exterior of Religion. The truth is, 
that the language of signs, like that of words, may 
be overchur^fed with ornament, and that, in both, 
overstrained attempts to catch the Beautiful or 
to reach the Sublime, generally terminate in 
littleness and in absurdity. We accordingly find, 
that the same bad taste which encumbered the 
ritual with petty observances, iofepted the style 
of the times, and filled it with obscure allusions, 
and turgid epithets. 

This eVil continued to increase with the igno- 
rance and the barbarism of the times, filling the 
church with new orders, and deforming divine 
service with new rites, new dresses, new festivals, 
and new devotions j till the revival of taste in the 
fifteenth century first checked the abuse, and has 
ever since lUen employed, gradually, but effectual- 
ly, in driving the holy Vandals off the Stage, and 
in clearing the ritmd of the accumulated lumber 
of the seven preceding centuries. Under the 
secret influence of this improving spirit, absurd 
relics, formerly honored with ill-placed though 
well-meant reverence, arc now left to moulder 
unnoticed in their shrines ; petty forms of devo- 
tion are gradually falling into disuse ; the orna- 
ments of the church are assuming a more digni- 
fied appearance ; the number of holidays intro* 
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duced among the barbarians, who had little to 
employ their time but war and rapine, has .been 
diminished and adapted to the more active genius 
of a liighly civilized generation ; ahd the police 
and external discipline of the church is gradually 
fashioning itself to the feelings .and the wants of 
modern society. 

The number of ecclesiastical persons now ex- 
isting in Italy*, though an abuse, is nevertheless 
neither such an absurdity nor such a grievance as 
Englishmen are generally apt to imagine it to be, 
for the following reason, which, though very ob- 
vious, has not, 1 believe, yet occurred to any of 
our travelled authors. In a country, where the 
population is immense, and all that population of 
the same religion, it will be admitted that the pa- 
rochial clergy hlone are not sufficiently numerous 
to answer the calls and to supply all j^e religious 
wants of their flocks ; especially when the instruc- 
tion of every child, and the visitation of every sick 
individual, arc considered as essential parts of 
parochial duty j and when every person of every 
description, of an age capable of comprehending 
the importance of such a duty, is obliged to re- 
ceive the sacrament every year at or near the fes- 
tival of Easter. Now, as it is impossible person- 
ally to fulfil these duties, deputies and assistants 
are indispensably necessary ; and who are better 
.calculated to fill such humble offices tlun men 
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who ask no salary and refuse no task ; who, con- 
tent with the necessaries of life, such as the com- 
mon people use, are always ready to obey the calls 
of the parochial clergy, and to relieve them in the 
discharge of the most laborious and bnrthensome 
functions ? Now, such are the friars, a set of peo- « 
pie despised and much traduced by strangers, but 
in troth, humble, unassuming, and disinterested, 
obliging to all visitants, and, 1 must add, officiously 
attentive to their foreign censors. 

Add to the circumstances just mentioned, that 
a considerable part of the population of4taly is 
spread over the fastnesses, and immersed in the re- 
cesses of the Apennines, and not unfrcquently se- 
parated from the inhabitants of the plain by bar- 
riers of ice and snow. When in these lonely wilds, 
the traveller discovers rising on some tufted emi- 
nence the humble spire of a convent i or when 
from the midst of a neighboring forest he hears 
the bell of an ancient abbey tolling in his ear. Re- 
ligion and hospitality seem to rise before him, to 
soften the savage features of the scene, and to in- 
spire holies of protection and refreshment. Sel- 
dom, I believe, are these hopes disappointed. In 
the rich abbey, he may loiter day after day and 
still find his presence acceptable, and his hosts 
entertaining : in the humble convent he will meet 
with a hearty welcome, be introduced into the 
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best apartment, and partake of their very best fare. 
If he stays, he confers an obligation ; if he goes, 
he departs, votis et ominibus, with their blessings 
and their prayers. 8uch acts of kindness remind 
us that we are Gliristians and brothers, and in 
• spite of religious animosity melt and delight the 
benevolent heart. 

But these convents are supported by charity, 
iind may be considered as an encouragement to 
idleness, and a tax upon the industrious po^r; and 
their inhabitants are a lazy set of mendicants, 
mere dfpnes in society, always ignorant, often de- 
bauched, and ever useless. Such is the language 
of many travellers, and of another class perhaps 
equally attached to truth and full as entertaining, 
of many novelists and many romance writers. 
But, with all due respect to such formidable au- 
thorities, 1 must state my opinion, not formed in 
the closet but founded upon local observation. 
These convents are supported by charity, it is 
true; but that charity is a voluntary gift, propor- 
tioned to the means and the inclination of the do- 
nor, and generally drawn from the stores of the 
rich, not i^craped from the pittance of the poor. 
Their inhabitants are mendicants; but tliey refund 
the alms which they collect, with interest into 
the common stock, by sharing them with the poor 
and the cripple, with the blind and the sick, with 
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the hot]se(.ess pilgrim and the benighted wanderer. 
Thus they spare their country the expense of work- 
hou-ses, with all their prodigal appendagea; and 
they render it a still more important service, in 
preserving it from the oppressive and ever accu- 
mulating burthen of poor rates. They instruct . 
the ignorant : they visit tlie sick ; they nurse the 
dying, and they bury the dead; employments, si- 
lent and obscure indeed, but perhaps as useful 
to mankind and as acceptable to the Divinity, as 
the bustling exertions of many a traveller and the 
voluminous writings of many an author. Those 
who charge them with ignorance and debauchery, 
must have been very partial, or very inconsideratt. 
observers, extending the defects Cr vices of a few, 
perhaps lay-brothers, (that is, servants in the dress 
of the Order,) to the whole body ; a mode of rea- 
soning which we very justly reject, when applied 
to our own country and to its eorj>orations, but 
which we are very apt to adopt when speaking 
of other coiwtfies and of their institutions. 

With regard to information, the truth is, that 
in the greater convents, such as exist in cities, a 
traveller is certain of discovering, if he chooses to 
inquire for them, some men of general eruditiop ; 
and he will hnd the brotherhood at large, soihe- 
times well versed in Latin and Italian literature, 
and always in Divinity, the peculiar science of 
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tbeir profession. In the rural convents, the case 
is different. Taste and learning would he an en- 
cumbrance to a fri^fr, doomed for life to associate 
with rustics : piety, good nature, some Latin, and 
a thorough knowledge of his duty, are all that 
can be exp«!cted, and all that the traveller will 
find among these humble 'Fathers of the Desert . 

As to the morality of convents, we must form 
.our opinion of it with a due regard to their num- 
ber, as in all aggregate bodies composed of human 
beings some instances must be found of the weak- 
ness of our common nature j and such irregulari- 
ties, if not beyond the ordinary proportion of 
frailty inseparable from the best establishments 
in similar circumstances, may claim indulgence. 

Now, though instances of gross immorality are 
sometimes heard of, and occasional deviations are 
perhaps not unfrequent ; yet, on the whole, it is 
but just to acknowledge, that piety vnd decorum 
generally [ircvail in convents, and that examples 
of devotion, of holiness, and of disinterestedness 
are frequent enough to edify the candid observer, 
whilst they obliterate ail little incidental interrnp- 
tions of religions regularity. Extremes of vice 
are' rare, fortunately, in all ranks, and most cer- 
tainly very unusual indeed in ecclesiaiHical corpo- 
rations of every description. The friar, in fact. 
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who becomes a slave to his passions, generally 
tlies from the gloom and the discipline of his con- 
vent, and endeavors to lose the remembrance df 
his engagements and of his duties in the bnstle 
and di^ipation of ordinary life. ' In fine, 1 may 
venture to assure the English traveller, that he 
may pass the night in any convent in Italy with- 
out the least chance of being alarmed by sounds 
of midnight revelry, and without the smallest dan- 
ger from the daggers of a Schedoni, a Belhni, or 
of any such hooded ruffian ; that the tolling of 
bells, and perhaps the swell of the organ, may 
chance to disturb his morning slumbers; and that 
some benevolent Father Lorenzo may inquire, ra- 
ther unseasonably, about his health and repose. 

Before 1 quit this subject it will be necessary 
to give the reader a short account of the hierarchy 
of the church of Italy, and the difierent Orders 
that devotion or authoriiy have superinduced in 
the course of ages into the clerical body. The 
Pope, as primate, presides over the Church of 
Italy, with the same rights and piaerogatives as 
accompany the same title in other countries. 
There is one Patriarch who resides at Venice, but 
derives his title and honor from the ancient See^ 
'of Aquileia, destroyed by the Huns under Attila, 
in the year 462, and ever since existing mily as an 
insignificant town or rather village. All the 
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great cities, and some of a secondary rate, have 
Archbishops, while almost every town, at least 
if ancient, is the .See of a B ishOp. To account 
for this extraordinary number of Bishops, it will 
be necessary to recollect, that the Christian Re- 
ligion was planted in- Italy by the Apostles them- 
selves or by their,immediate successors, who, ac- 
cording to the primitive practice were accustom- 
ed to appoint in evePy town a Bishop and Dea- 
cons. Besides the cathedrals there are several 
collegiate churches which have their deans and 
chapters; but it must be recollected, that the 
deans and canons of every description are obliged 
to reside at Insist nine months in the year, and to 
attend regularly at the three public services of 
the day, viz. Morning Service, at four, five, or 
six ; Solemn Coiunnniion idervice or High Mass, 
about ten ; and Evec g Service, about three. 
The parochial clergy are numerous; pluralities 
arc never allowed, and constant residence is 
strictly enforceil. So far, the difference between 
the Italian and English Hierarchy, if we except 
the article o^residence, is not material ; in the 
following circumstances they differ totally, and 
oil which side the advantage lies, the reader must 
determine. 

< 

9 

luTtaly every Bishop has bis diocesan semina- 
ry or college, couseprated solely to ecclesiastical 
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education, under bis own inspection and under 
the direction of a few ciergynien of an advanced 
age and of high reputation for sanctity and learn* 
ing. In this seminary the candidates tor orders 
in the diocese arc obliged to pass three years, un- 
der rigorous discipline, in the study of divinity 
and in a state of preparation for the discharge of 
their ecclesiastical functions, before they arejid- 
mitted to the priesthood. It may be asked, what 
course of studies is adopted in these establish-' 
nients ? The student is obliged to attend twice 
a day at lectures on the Scripture, on ethics, and 
on theology. The mode of treating these topics 
depends upon the taste and the talents of the lec- 
turer ; but the two latter are generally discussed 
in the scholastic manner, which has long since 
fallen into contempt and ridicule amongst us; 
though the zealous Protestant must know, that the 
Refomici's, particularly Luther and Calvin, de- 
rived from it the weapons which they employed 
against their antagonists, and the skill with which 
they used them. The truth is, that notwithstand- 
ing the quibbles, the sophisms, the trivial distinc- 
tions, and the cobweb refinements introduced 
into it, a course of school divinity gives a vt.-ry full 
and comprehensive view of theology taken in the 
widest sense of the word, and furnishes a man of 
judgment and of discrimination with the best 
proofs, the strongest objections, and the roost sa* 
VOL. IV. T 
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tisfactory answers, upon altnostevery question that 
has occupied the thinking part of mankind on the 
subject of religion. 

Such is the constitution of the regular and 
apostolic part of the Italian Church, of the clergy, 
simply and properly so called ; a body of men as 
exemplary in their conduct and as active in the 
discharge of their duty, as any national clergy in 
the Christian world. The traveller must not 
confound with the clergy a set of men who wear 
the clerical habit merely ns a convenient dress, 
that enables them to appear respectably in public 
places, toinsinnate themselves into good company, 
and sometimes to cover principles and conduct 
very opposite to the virtues implied by such a 
habit. 'I'he intrigues and vices of these adven- 
turei’s have loo oft<in been attributed, by hasty 
and ignorant persons, to the body whose uniforin 
they presume to wear, with just as much reason 
us the deceptions of swindlers might be ascribed 
to the gentlemen w hose names are sometimes as> 
sun\ed lor such sinister purposes. 

It must however be acknow lodged, that the cle- 
rical botly in Italy is too immei ous ; that many 
supernumeraries might be retrenched; and that 
such a rt'foriu would contribute much to the edi- 
fication of the public and to the reputation of the 
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body itself. But, wherever any profession has 
acquired celebrity or any corporation seems to 
open a wider or a shorter road to preferment, its 
ranks will necessarily be crowded, and the very 
avenues to it besieged with pretenders. This 
evil is now rapidly decreasing. The ecclesiastical 
profession, since the Church has been plundered 
and insulted by the French, is no longer the road 
either to fame or to fortune. The attractions it 
retains are merely spiritual, and not likely to a]« 
lure a multitude, or to compensate, in the opi- 
nion of many, the restraints which it ncessarily 
imposes. 

We now come to the regular clergy, so called 
becanst'. they live under certain rules or stsitutes, 
and take upon themselves obligations not con- 
nected with the clerical profession. This body is 
very numerous, exhibits a great variety of dresses, 
and strongly attracts the attention of an English 
traveller, who, if a very zealous Protestant, is 
apt to feel, at the sight of one of its individuals, 
an aversion or antipathy similar to that which 
some hypochondriac persons are said to ex- 
perience in the presence of cats and other do«, 
mestic animals. 

The regular clergy may be divided into two 
great classes. Monks and Friars, who though 

T 2 
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they are bound in common by the three vows of 
Poverty, of Chastity, and of Obe<Hence, yet 
live under very different regulations. The 
former, under various appellations, follow almost 
universally the rule of St. Benedict, who, in the 
sixth century, attempted to regulate the monastic 
life which had been introduced into Italy and the 
Western Church in the age preceding. H is Rule 
is rather a treatise of morality than a book of 
statutes, as it recommends many virtues, and 
prescribes few regulations ; these regulations re- 
gard principally the dispos.'il of time, and the 
order of the psalms, the duties of the two princi- 
pal officers of the abbey, and the practice of hos- 
pitality. It enjoins manual labor, and presup- 
poses the existence of a library in each monas- 
tery. Much is left to the discretion of the Su- 
perior; particularly the dress, in which the pru- 
dent founder recommends plainness, and cautions 
against singularity. The truth is, that in their 
hours, their habit, their diet, and their employ- 
ments, the first monks nearly resembled the better 
sort of peasants. The cowl, a long black gown 
or toga intended to cover their working dress and 
to give them a decent appearance in church, was 
at first the only external distinction. In process 
of time, the general promotion of the monks to 
holy orders, their application to literature, and, 
above all, their adherence to the forms, the hours, 
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and the manners of the age of their institution, 
made the distinction more striking, and at lengfth 
marked them out as a peculiar and separate 
Cast. 

The first monasteries established by St. Bene- 
dict and by his immediate disciples were generally 
built among ruins, in unwholesome marshes or 
uncultivated plains, in the midst of dreary forests, 
or on the summits of mountains almost inacces- 
sible. In process of time these nigged scenes 
began to smile upon the industry of their inhabi- 
tants, and yielding to the unremitting labor of 
centuries, many a swamp resigned its infectious 
pools, many a pathless forest opened into pastures, 
and many a naked rock put on verdure and waved 
with foliage. As barrenness yielded to culti- 
vation, the resources of the monasteries multi- 
plied, and their increasing riches sometimes 
overflowed and fertilized whole provinces. Their 
solitudes were gradually peopled by well-fed and 
happy peasants, and the abbey itself not unire- 
quently became the centre and the ornament of a 
flourishing city. 

These establishments were not only the abode 
of piety, but they became the asylums of learn- 
ing, and collected and preserved the scattered 
remains of Greek and Roman literature and re- 
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finement. They were indeed the only retreats 
that were sometimes neglected and sometimes 
spared by the hordes of barbarians that succes- 
sively invaded the provinces of the Roman Empire, 
and swept away, with undistinguishing ruin, 
their edifices, their sciences, and thei • arts. In 
process of time, the Benedictines, not content 
with hording up books, endeavored to diffuse 
science, and opened their retreats to the studious; 
thus the monasteries soon became the seminaries 
of youth, and even the nurseries of boyhood. 
Such, in the time of St. Benedict himself, was 
Monte Cassino, and afterwards Vallmibrosa, Sla. 
Justina at Padua, S. Geon/io at Venice, &c. in 
Italy; and in France the famous Abbey of 
Cluni, &c. 


If manual labor was found incompatible with 
these nobler and more useful occupations, we 
cannot censure the monks for having resigned it, 
nor woiultn* that they should pi efer, to the tillage 
of their groumls and the increase of their harvests, 
the propagation of knowledge and the cidtiva- 
tioii of the human mind. 'J'heir deviation from 
the letter of their Rule in this respect is the mure 
pardonable, as their literary labors were crowned 
with the most signal success; and for many ages 
the church was indebted to the Benedictine Order 
alone for her most enlightened prelates, the 
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Christian kingdoms fur their wisest statesmen, 
and the re])ublic of letters for its most active and 
best informed scholars. 

To this Order, several countries owe the know- 
ledge of Christianity, and all the blessings an- 
nexed, as well in this life as in the life to come, 
to its public establishment. To it, England in 
particular, is most deeply indebted; for, from the 
labors of the zealous Augustin and of his asso- 
ciates and followers, she has tlerived her religion, 
her creeds, her hierarchy, her sacraments; to 
them she owes the knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages and of the ancient arts; they founded her 
t%vo Universities, fluo lumina re<fni; they erected 
twelve of her most magnificent Cathedrals, and 
they raised a thousand other superb edifices, 
which, though now in ruins only, arc s*till the or- 
nament of the country and the admiration of tra- 
vellers. France has similar, thoiigii certainly 
not equal obligations to the Benedictines, and 
previous to the Kevoliition could I toast that she 
possessed in the congregation of St. Maurus, the 
most learned corporate body in the worhl ; so high 
was the reputation of that society at a c<Ttain 
period, and so numerous the eminent persons it 
produced. In fact, what a blaze of glory must 
have resulted from the unitctl fame of Mont- 
faucon, Mabillon, Ceillier, and Martenne, who 

4 
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all flourished at the same period, and astonished 
the literary U’orld with the extent, the variety, 
and the depth of their researches. 

But the Benedictines are accu,sed of being' rich, 
and rich they undoubtedly were, but never were 
riches better acquired, or better employed ; they 
were acquired by the persevering labor of ages, 
and they were employed in acts of benehcence 
and in works of splendor. Never was there so 
fair a division of the proAts of agriculture be- 
tween the laiidlord and the tenants, as between 
the monks and their farmers; never was greater 
indulgence shewn in case of failure ; and never 
was assistance more n.'adily imparted in circum- 
stances of distress. In truth, the peasantry on 
the abbey lands were, in all countries, a happy 
and contented race, well instructed in their duties, 
and well supplied with all the necessaries and the 
comforts compatible with their situation. They 
alone enjoyed that rural felicity which poets have, 
at all times, attributed to their fellows at large, 
and might justly be called fortunate. 

Forluuatos iiiiiiiiini sua si bona iiorint. 


1 need not enlarge upon the munificence of the 
Order, tis the princely incomes of the rich abbies 
have, for these eight centuries past, been almost 
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entirely devoted to the erection and the decora- 
tion of churches, halls, and libraries, and few 
indeed are the provinces of Europe, which are 
not indebted for their principal architectural or- 
naments to the taste, the splendor, and the opu- 
lence of the Benedictines ; insomuch, that when 
it disappears, and the period of its extinction is 
probably not far distant, it will leave more traces 
of its existence, and more monuments' of its 
llfreatness and of its wide-extended influence, 
than any empire, the Roman excepted, that ever 
yeWlourished on the Earth. 


The Benedictins are also accused of luxury ; 
and poets and novelists have at all times amused 
themscl ves in descri bin jf slumber int/ abbots, purple 
as the vines that imbosoin their aboilcs; and con- 
vivial monks, with the i^lass in their hands, laugh- 
ing at the tolling of the midnight bell. To aflirm 
that no scenes of revelry had ever been witnessed 
in an abbey, or to imagine that such scenes were 
frequent, would be ecpially absurd The rule of 
St. Benedict obliges his disciples to hospitality, 
and their luxury consisted in entertaining every 
guest according to his rank and to their means. 
The abbot on such occasions represented the 
body, and was exclusively charged with the care 
and the entertainment of visitors; he had a table 
and separate apartments allotted for the purpose, 
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and generally lived in the style and the splendor 
of a bishop. In the interim, the monks, with the 
prior at their head, lived in their usual retirement, 
and fed upon their very moderate allowance in 
their hall; while, to season their repast, a lecture 
was read from the Bible, thf Fathers, or Eccle- 
siastical History. 

In the same manner, the magnificence of their 
edifices was confined to the public parts, to the 
church, to the library, to the cloisters, and to the 
hall or refectory ; but never pervaded the coil of 
the monk or embla/oncd the bare walls of his 
humble dwelling. In fact, whether the income 
of the monastery were one or ten thousand, the, 
furniture, diet, dross, aixl cotulition of the private 
monk were always the same, always above pe- 
nury, but far below luxury. In short, monks 
are generally by birth and education, gentlemen, 
and their mode of living nearly resembles that of 
fellows of colleges in the English universities ; 
with this difierence, that their engagements are 
for life, and that nothing but sickness can exempt 
them from constant resilience, and from regular 
attendance in hall and in chapel. 

It would be unjust to pass over in silence, two 
circumstances highly creditable to this Order. 
In the first place, the Benedictins have ever been 
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averse to innovations, and have endeavored to 
retain in the liturgy and in the puhlic service of^ 
the Church the forms and the order that prevailed 
in the times of their founder, and thus, by dis- 
couraging petty practices and whimsical modes 
or expressions of devotion invented by persons of 
more piety than prudence, they have in a certain 
degree preserved unadulterat(>d and nndegraded, 
the purer anti more majestic ceremonial of the 
ancients. In the next place, in political stmg- 
gles, the monks have cither observed a charitable 
neutrality, bt'IViending the distrcssetl, ami allay- 
ing the animosities of both parties; or, if forced 
to declare themselves, they have generally joined 
the cause, if in such cases cither could claim to be 
the cause, of tiieir country and of justice. In 
scholastic debates, which have not unfrecpie.utly 
been conducted with groat rancor and some mis- 
chief, th(-y have acte<l with thecoolne.ss of spec- 
tators unconcerned in the result, and seem occa- 
sionally to have laughed in secret at the furious 
zeal with which the contending parties supported 
or attacked air-built theories and visionary sys- 
tems. Even in the more important contests on 
religious articles, which sometimes burst forth 
before the Kcfoi'ination, and have raged with les- 
ser or gicjrer, but always with most malevolent 
animosity, ever since that event; in contests 
which have ruffled the smoothest minds and soured 
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the sweetest tempers, the Benedictins alone seem 
to have been exempt from the common frenzy, 
have preserved their usual calmness in the midst 
of the general tempest, and have kept strictly 
within the bounds of Christian charity and mo- 
deration. Among them we find no inquisitors, no 
persecutors. Though plundered, stripped, insul- 
ted, in most reformed countries, they seem rather 
to have deplored in silence, what they must have 
considered as the errors and the madness of the 
times, than inveighed against it in public; and 
content with the testimony of theit own con- 
sciences, they appear to have renounced with 
manly piety the pleasure of complaint and of 
invective. 

This body, once so extensive, so rich, so power- 
ful, is now fallen, and its history, like that of many 
potent empires, will shortly be a tale of days tltat 
are no more. Philosophists, insects rising in 
swarms from the dregs of modern times, buzz and 
clap their wings in triumph; but the wise man, 
who judges what may happen by that which is 
passed, pauses in silence and uncertainty. When 
he contemplates the solitudes that spread arou.nd 
the Abbies of Yale Crucis and of Furness, and 
the misery that pines away in the cold ruins of the 
romantic Tintern, he will apprehend that poste- 
rity may derive little advantage from their sup- 
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pression, and be little inclined to applaud the zeal 
of their improvident forefathers. The savage 
wilds of the Charlreux have been abandoned to 
their primeval horrors ; the summits of Monte 
Cassino, now crowned with stately edifices are 
destined to be a desert once more ; and the so- 
litudes of Valiombrosa, now enlivened by the 
shouts jf youthful mirth, will ere long rebellow 
the gi'OM lings of the bear and of the wolf of the 
Apennines *. Such is the policy of the phi- 
losophic governors of the nineteenth eontury, and 
such Uiei. method of ‘•ncouraging agriculture and 
of a«gmcnti..g population. 

From tlu* Hencdictins sprung many minor 
congregations of more or less repute, according 
to the talents and tl' ■> influence of their founders, 
such as the Beriiardins, Celistincs, Camnldolese, 
Sec, The first derived great credit from the 
eloquence, the sanctity, ami the authority of the 
celebrated St. Bernard, and grew up into a rich 
and numerous Ordel*. The second, humble and 
unambitious as their founder, who from the 
papal chair, then confessedly the first throne in 


* This prediction has been fultilied with regard to botli 
the venerable and magnificent establishments mentioned 
above much sooner than the author could have imagined. 
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Europe, had slunk into the silence of a convent, 
soon subsided in obscurity and insignificance. 
The last was too austere to become numerous, 
and if we except a few thinly inhabited houses 
at Rome, Venice, and Naples, was seen only in 
deserts, and flourished principally in the most 
remote, and the most dreary solitudes of the 
Apennines. 

To the monks we may add the canons regular, 
who, with the dress and ordinary duties of other 
prebendaries, took u(>on themselves monastic 
engagements and led a conventual life ; as also 
the Theatins, II ierony mites, Oratorians, and 
other congr<!gations of clergy, who devoted 
themselves to the education of youth and to the 
instruction of the poor, and lived in communities, 
without making vows or contracting any per- 
manent and irrevocable obligations. This class 
has rendered many essential services to the 
public, has produced many distinguished literary 
characters, and was, perha|>!^ the most useful and 
the least objectionable. All these orders, con- 
gregations, and institutions, have one advantage 
in common, which is, that they are supported by 
a regular settled income, derived from landed 
property or from public grants ; an advantage 
which contributes much to their independence 
and to their respectability, and distinguishes 
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them from the second class of regular clergy, 
MTho subsist upon alms and donations, and are 
therefore called Mendicants. . 

To these latter, exclusively, belongs the ap- 
pellation of Friars, derived from Fratres, Fratif 
Freres, an appellation assumed first by St. Fran- 
cis as a mark of humility, and retained ever 
after by his followers. It would be useless, and 
I fear tedious, to detain the reader with an 
enumeration of all the subdivisions of this nu- 
merous body, or with a description of their 
dresses, distinguishing features and particular 
observances and austerities. Suffice it to say, 
that St. Francis of Asisium, of whom I have 
elsewhere given the reader some account; gave 
the first example and the first impulse in the 
year 1209. His disciples were called Fratres 
3Iinores, and in a very short space of lime mul- 
tiplied so prodigiously as to astonish, and almost 
to terrify the clergy of that age, by their numbers 
and by their activity. 

St. Francis of Paula, following the example 
of his namesake, instituted a new fraternity, and 
4n order to sink still lower on the scale of hu- 
mility, called his disciples Fratres Minimi. 


St. Dominic founded the Order of the Preachers, 
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better known under the denomination of Do> 
min leans. 

The Carmelites affect to trace their origin to 
the prophet Elias, and merely (say they) under- 
went a reform at the Christian era j they were 
discovered by some military pilgrim during the 
Crusades, on the top of Mount Carmel, and were 
thence transplanted to Ifhly, and other European 
countries, where, notwithstanding the changes 
of climate they grew and flourished for several 
centuries. 

The Augustines or Austin Friars, so called 
because they drew their statutes from the works 
of St. Augustin, were little different from the rest 
of the fraternity. 

All these, and others of less note, were ori- 
ginally intended to act as assistants to the clergy 
ill the discharge of their parochial duties, but in 
process of time the auxiliaries became more 
uuinerous than the main body, and not unfre- 
quently excited its jealousy and hatred by 
trenching upon its prerogatives, and by usurping 
part of its credit and of its functions. They 
contrived indeed, first, by pontifical exemptions, 
to shake off the legal authority of their respective 
bishops ; next, by similar concessions, to acquire 
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some share of their apostolical powers; and, 
lastly, by certain privileges annexed to their 
oratories to gather congregations and to draw 
the people away from the regular parochial ser* 
vice. These were great abuses ; and in towns, 
where the Friars had numerous convents, tended 
not a little to divert the attention of the public 
from the spirit and the simplicity of the ancient 
liturgy, to shews, images, and exhibitions. ‘How- 
ever, to compensate, if any conipeusation can 
be made for such evils, the mendicant Orders 
produced several great men ; each in its time 
roused the age from a lethargy of ignorance, and 
awakened, partially at least, a spirit of inquiry 
and of improvement. Besides, in small towns, 
in numerous villages, and in lonely or distant 
provinces, they still continue to fulfil their ori- 
ginal object, and, as 1 have hinted above, to afford 
a necessary assistance to the ordinary pastors. 
They are, in general, considered as too numerous, 
and from the frequency with which they meet 
the eye in certain Capitals, I am inclined to 
admit this conclusion. But, as the population of 
Italy is very great, amounting to eighteen mil- 
lions at least, and as all that immense population ^ 
professes the same religion, the surplus may not 
be so excessive as is usually imagined. At all 
events, this evil is daily diminishing, and the 
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siicccedingf generations in Italy, as in most other 
countries, will probably have reason to lament 
the want, rather than complain of the number, of 
religious ministers. 


To conclude. — There are in the religion of 
Italy some, and indeed not a few abuses, and 
among these abuses we may rank the multiplicity 
of ceremonies, and the introduction of theatrical 
exhibitions and theatrical music into the church; 
the general use and exaggeration of certain po- 
pular and undignified forms of devotion ; and, in 
fine, the unnecessary number of religious esta- 
blishments. These abuses originate partly from 
the influence of the climate and from the genius 
of the people, and partly from the natural effects 
of Ages, which, as they roll on, sometimes im- 
prove and sometimes deteriorate human insti- 
tutions. To remove them entirely, is difficult ; 
to cratlicatc them at once, would be dangerous 
and perhaps not possible. The whole business 
of reform must be left to the zeal of enlightened 
p'.istors, to public opinion, to the inquisitive and 
critical sjiirit of the age, and to Time, so apt to 
destroy bis oWn work and to root up weeds, which 
•he himself has planted. 

, Quo(,l ivtas vitiiiin pobuit^ wtas auferct. 

Pub. Syr. 
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At all events, one obvious reflection presents 
itself to console the benevolent and truly Christian 
reader, whose expansive heart embraces all man- 
kind, and who of course wishes rather to enlarge 
than to narrow the conditions of pardon and the 
pale of salvation. Of all the abuses here enu- 
merated, not one, in the opinion of an enlightened 
Protestant, can touch the essence of Christianity; 
not one can obscure the splendor of the Divine 
perfections ; not one can affect the mediation of 
the Redeemer, or obstruct the active and efficient 
operation of the three prime and all-enlivening 
virtues, of Faith, of Hope, and of Charity. On 
the contrary, most, if not all, may be attributed to 
a well-intended, though an ill-directed zeal, a 
fault which, of all the failings incidental to human 
nature, undoubtedly deserves the greatest in- 
dulgence. With this reflection ever uppermost 
in his mind, the most zealous Protestant may 
traverse Italy with composure, bear its abuses 
with temper, treat a monk or even a friar with 
civility, and still consider himself as in a Christian 
country. 


I^ATIONAL CHARACTER. 

VIII. After having thus taken a cursory view 
of the Climate, of the History, of the Literature^ 
V 2 
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and of the Religion of Italy, we shall proceed to 
make some observations on the character of its 
inhabitants ;itobservations the more necessary, as 
the subject has been much distorted by prejudice 
and misrepresentation. 


National, like individual character, is, I am 
aware, a wonderful texture, composed of threads 
oftentimes so fine, and frequently so interwoven, 
as to escape the notice of the most penetrating 
observer. Rut this obscurity affects only the 
more delicate tints, and leaves the principal and 
constituent colors their full strength and effect. 
The latter part of this observation becomes more 
applicable to such individuals and nations as are 
placed in trying circumstances, which necessarily 
call forth the passions, and oblige nature to exert 
her latent energies without control. On such 
occasions the character throws off every disguise, 
and displays all its peculiar and distinctive fea- 
tures. Now, if ever any nation has been placed 
ill such circumstances it certainly is the Italian, 
and consequently we should be led to conclude, 
that no national character could be more open 
to observation, and more capable of being drawn 
with accuracy and precision. Yet, the very con- 
trary has hap[)ened, and never surely were any 
portraits more overcharged, and more unlike the 
original, than the pictures which some travellers 
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have drawn (at leisure apparently) and given to 
the public as characters of the Italians. If we 
may credit these impartial gentlemen, the 
Italians combine in their hearts almost every 
vice that can defile and degrade human nature. 
They are ignorant and vain, effeminate and 
cruel, cowardly and treacherous, false in their 
professions, knavish in their dealings, and hypo- 
critical in their religion ; so debauched as to 
live in promiscuous adultery, yet so jealous as 
to murder their rivals ; so impious as scarcely 
to believe in God, yet so bigotted as to born all 
\t4)o reject their superstitions ; void of all pa- 
triotism, yet proud of the glory of their ancestors : 
in short, wallowing in sensual indulgence, and 
utterly lost to all sense of virtue, honor, and 
improvement. Hence, is a scene of lewdness 
or debauchery to be introduced into a Romance ? 
It is placed in an Italian convent. Is an as- 
sassin wanted to frighten ladies in the country, 
or to terrify a London mob on the stage ? An 
Italian appears; a monk or a friar probably, 
with a dose of poison in one hand and a dagger 
in the other. Is a crime too great for utterance 
to be presented dimly to the imagination ? It is 
half disclosed in an Italian confessional. In 
short, is some inhuman plot to be executed,, or 
is religion to be employed as the means or the 
instrument of lust or revenge‘s The scene is laid in 
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Italy; the contrivers and the perpetrators are 
Italians ; and to give it mpre diabolical effect, a 
convent or a church is the stage, and clergymen 
of some description or other, are the actors of the 
tragedy. These misrepresentations, absurd and 
ill-fouhded as they are, have been inserted in so 
many books of travels, and interwoven with so 
many popular tales, that they have at length 
biassed public opinion, and excited a distrust and 
an antipathy towards the Italian nation. 

The authors of these Tales of Terror ought to 
recollect, that in amusing the imagination tlmy 
are not allowed to pervert the judgment; and 
that, if it be a crime to defame an individual, it 
is aggravated guilt to slander a whole people. 
Yet this class of writers, who professedly deal 
in hetion, however they may undesignedly in- 
fluence the public mind, appear innocent when 
compared with travellers who, while they pre- 
tend to adhere to strict veracity, relate as eye- 
witnesses, facts which never happened, and give 
as interlocutors, conversations that were never 
uttered, playing upon the credulity of the reader 
on one side, and on the other, .sacrificing the 
toputation of individuals and of nations without 
mercy or remorse. This fondness for mischievous 
and ill-natui'cd fiction, which some celebrated 
authors have indulged to a great excess, has. 
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sometimes been a serious disadvantag^e to their 
countrymen, and has closed against them the 
best sources both of information and of amuse- 
ment ; that is the societies of Capitals through 
which they passed, in Sicily and in Italy 

But this evil is trivial in comparison of the 
greater mischief which such works do at home, 
by infusing prejudices, and exciting rancorutis 
antipathies against our fellow-creatures; senti- 
ments generally ill-founded and always unchris- 
tian and malevolent. If it be diflicnlt to account 
for the malignity of such authors, it is still more 
so to conceive the credulity of the readers who 
give the traveller full credit for whatever he 
chooses to relate, and listen to his talcs with 
the most unsuspicious conlidenco. Yet if they 
reflected upon the propensity which travellers in 
general arc supposed to have to fiction and os- 


* See on tliib subject Mr. Swinburne’s account of bis re- 
ception at Palermo, subsequent to Brydoiies publication. 
Vol. Ill, sect, 25. I always cite this sensible and very accu- 
rate writer with satisfaction. Had he given the public sifch 
an account of Italy in general as he has of its southern pro* 
vinccs^ he would have superseded the necessity of the pre- 
sent publication. 
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aggeration, and have considered how little 
English travellers in particular, for various rea- 
sons, associate with the people of the countries 
through which they pass, they would find more 
reasons for doubt and diffidence than for implicit 
belief in such relations. 

But if I object to such misrepresentations and 
literary falsehoods as a man of veracity, I cen- 
sure them with double severity as a patriot. I 
consider them, when published, as insults to the 
good sense and the candor of the nation ; and, 
when believed, as so many monuments of its 
credulity and its injustice. Hitherto foreigners, 
and particularly Italians, have shewn very little 
inclination to retaliate, and in general display 
towards the manners, the literature, and the re- 
putation of England, a partiality the more 
generous on their side because the less merited 
on ours. Such conduct gives them a claim not 
to justice only but to indulgence, and might in- 
duce a generous traveller to dwell with more 
complacency upon their virtues than upon their 
defects. In that disposition of mind, the follow- 
ing observations are written, and will perhaps be 
found more favorable to the Italian character 
than the reader may naturally expect ; though 
in the author’s intimate conviction they are 
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always strictly conformable to truth and to 
justice.* 


* The following very sensible and benevolent observa- 
tion is so applicable to the subject which the author is now 
treating, that he cannot refuse himself the satisfaction of in* 
serting it. 


** In the picture I have here drawn, I have followed 
'nothing but truth ; this honest report it is but justice to 
make ; and it is cruelty in the highest degree to stigmatize 
persons of probity and real merit in the gross as a luxurious, 
slothful, ignorant set of men. For my own part, wherever 
I meet such general reflections in any traveller on any coun- 
try whatever, I always attribute it to bis own self-sufficiency, 
and want of better information ; or to his temerity in taking 
up the opinions of others at a venture, without having the 
opportunity of examining on what foundation they are 
grounded." 

The many falsehoods and ridiculous stories reporteil 
of this Church, and spread over all countries, persuaded 
me that this is a subject hitherto little known ; nor shall we 
w'ondcr at the number of these falsehoods, if we reflect that 
the accounts we have had, for the most part, have been 
given by travellers who knew nothing either of the lan- 
guage or of the matter ; but went into a church, stared 
about them, and then came home and published an account 
of what they saw, according to their own imagluation; 
frequently taking an accidental circumstance for an esta- 
blished custom, and not seldom totally misunderstanding 
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National character is the result, in a great 
degree, of climate, religion, government, and 
education, which modify our common nature, 
and give it those peculiarities that distinguish 
the different tribes which inhabit the earth. 
Many other causes, some of which, as 1 have 
before hinted, lie too deep for human investiga- 
tion, may concur in heightening and varying 
the effect, but the above-mentioned are, without 
doubt, the principal. Any alteration in these 
grand ingredients must influence the character, 
and to such a change we must ascribe its im- 
provement or its deterioration. 

The ancient inhabitants of Italy are, in gene- 
ral 1 believe, admitted to have been a wise, a 
valiant, and a virtuous people, particularly from 
the period which united them inseparably to the 
destinies and the glories of the Roman name, 
and employed them as instruments in the con- 
quest and the civilization of half the Globe. 


whatever they beheld : the consequence has been, that 
their mistakes, for want of being contradicted and cut off 
at first, have grown and multiplied, by being copied and 
translated from one language to another." — Dr. King’s 
Distory of the Grtdi Church, a work of learning, sense, and 
impartiality. 
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Though tlie consciousness of power and the 
possession of empire may aifuct the mind and the 
manners of a nation, and may g'ive pnWe to the 
port, dejiance to the eye; and though many 
dreadful revolutions have since rolled over the 
regions of Italy and swept away their inhabi> 
tants ; yet 1 know no cause so actively destruc- 
tive as to have totally debased the character of 
the unhappy Italians, and bereft them at once 
of all the virtues that rendered their predecessors 
^o. illustrious. They enjoy the same advantages 
of climate as their ancestors, the same serene 
skies, the same, fertile soil, the same lovely 
scenery. The clouds and frosts of the north did 
not accompany the septentrional invaders ; and 
in spite of every political disaster nature still 
continues to smile upon her beloved Italy. In 
religion, indeed, the change has been great and 
effectual j but that change in Italy, as in every 
Christian country, by enlightening the mind and 
by improving the heart in the knowledge of 
moral truth, has raised the modern child above 
the ancient philosopher. As this revolution, 
therefore, cannot have deteriorated the character, 
we shall proceed to the great changes which So 
many eventful centuries have produced in the 
Jtalian governments and policy. 


Italy was originally divided into as many, or 
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to speak more correctly, into more independent 
and jarring governments than it is at present, 
and this state of division and of hostility lasted 
till a very advanced period of Roman History, 
when the GREAT REPUBLIC, after ages of 
sanguinary contest, at length conquered the 
whole Peninsula, and united all its inhabitants 
in one common name, cause, and interest. The 
history of these petty states, previous to their 
incorporation with Rome, is obscure, and aHords 
light too faint to enable ns to judge of the merits 
of their respective constitutions. One circum- 
stance, however, we may discover highly honor- 
able to them, which is, that Liberty was the 
end and the object of all, and though it some- 
times rose to anarchy, and as often subsided in 
tyranny, yet it always revived and ever remain- 
ed the prevailing spirit that ruled their councils 
and animated their enterprises. Liberty brought 
with it its usual retinue of virtues and of bles- 
sings, courage, industry, and temperance, inde- 
pendence, plenty, and population ; virtues and 
blessings, which, when drawn up against Rome, 
long suspended the high designs of Fate in her 
favor, and when ranged afterwards on her side, 
soon laid the Universe prostrate before her. 
But this momentous conquest that crowned Rome 
and Italy with glory and with empire, closed 
the career of Roman virtue and happine^ for 
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ever, and by raising to the throne a race of 
ruthless and all-powerful tyrants converted the 
country and its Capital into the theatre and very 
seat of guilt and of misery. To the whole of 
this long interval, extending from the reign of 
Tiberius to the extinction of the Western Em- 
pire, we may apply, with the exception of a few 
prosperous reigns, tlic dark picture which Tacitus 
has drawn of a part otf it only. “ Atrox preeiiis, 
discors sedUionibus, ipsa etiam pace seemm. 
Haustee aul dirutee ttrbesj pollute ceerimoniees 
magna adulteria ; plenum exiliis mare, infesti 
ceedihus scopuli; atroeius in urba saaitum*." In 
these times of guilt and of disaster every trape 
of ancient virtue must nearly have disappeared, 
and the Italian character must have sunk to its 
lowest degradation. The era therefore, of the 
prosperity and virtue of Italy may be confined 
to the space which elapsed between the founda- 
tion of Rome and the accession of Tiberius, 
including on the one side the dawning, on the 
other, the decline, of its glory and of its felicity. 
At this time, indeed, the national character dis- 
played many virtues and betrayed few defectsf, 


• Hist. i. ■ 

t Of tlie Italian race during this period. Virgil speaks Id 
the following lines ; - 
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Svery state produced its citizens, its sages, its 
heroes, capable of meeting the legions, the 
senators, the consuls of Rome in the field and in 
the cabinet, without disgrace and oftentimes 
with honor. Frugality at home, valor abroad, 
patriotism in every circumstance, seem to have 
been virtues common to all ; while perseverance 
and resolution, rising superior to every obstacle, 
were the peculiar virtues of the Romans*. These 


Htfic (Italia) genus acre vinnn, Marsos» pubcinqiie $a« 
bellam 

Assuotumquc inalo Ligurein» Yolscosquc verutos 

Extulit ; lisec Decios, Marios, magtiosque Camillos, 

Scipiadas duros belio 

Gtor^, ii. 

• To this period of Roman history, fortunately of long 
duration, we must in some degree confine the culogiuras 
bestowed upon the Roman character. Of it Quintilian says, 
and says with justice — Quae profcclo (dicta ct facta jprcclara 
uiitiquitus) iiusquam plura, majoraqiie, qiiam in nostra: civi- 
tatis wonmiciitis repcrieiilur. An fortitudincm, fidem, jiis- 
titiain, continciitiam, frugalitateni, contemptum doloris ac 
mortis^ melius alii docebunt, quam Fubricii, Curii, Reguli, 
Deciii Mutii, aliique iimumcrahiles ? Quantum cuim Graeci 
pr«jeceptis valent tantum Romani excuiplis . — QuinliL Lib. xii. 

We admire in the Romans not their ambition, but the 
virtues that accompanied it : and we praise not their suc- 
cess, but the godlike qualities that preceded and insured it. 

- ^ . 
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qualities were probably owingf to the wisdom of 
the Senate, that assembly of kings, as the asto> 
nished Greek seems justly to have called it; 
they lingered in that body when every other vir- 
tue had fled, and they sometimes graced its de- 
cline with a transient beam of magnanimity. 

Now, to apply these observations on the state 
of ancient to that of modern Italy, there is a 
period in the history of the latter, when again 
restored to her original state of division, she 
enjoyed the same liberty and displayed the same 
virtues. The period to which I allude com- 
prises the space that elapsed from the tenth to 
the seventeenth century, when the great cities, 
shaking off the yqke of the German Caesars, rose 
into iridepentlent and sometimes powerful re- 
publics, superior in fame and in greatness to 
their ancestors, the Ligurians, the Etrurians, 
the Samnites, 6cc. and equal to Thebes, to 
Athens, and to Lacedaemon. Like these states 
they were engaged in perpetual warfare ; but 
their mutual hostilities in both cases seem tn 
have contributed more to their advantage than 
to their prejudice, by exciting a spirit of enuda- 
tion, enterprize, and patriotism, with all the 
military and manly virtues. 

I have clsewhotc hinted at the flourishing stale 
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of fhese commonwealths; but were I to draw a 
comparison between them and the Greek states, it 
would not be difficult to prove, that in political in- 
stitutions, wise councils, bold enterprize, riches 
and duration, the advantage is generally on their 
side.* Imay add, that their history is as eventful 
aUd as instructive, less sullied with crime, if not 
more abundant in virtue. The history of Thebes 
is short ; its sun rose and set with its hero Ep^- 
minondas; and all the glories, all the achieve- 
ments of Greece, are comprised i»- *Jie records of 
Athens and of Lacedaemon. Yet, can the annals 
of these cities, can their petty wars in Greece and 
in Sicily, can even that splendid struggle with 
the Persian monarch be compared to the histories 
of Genoa and of Venice ; to their bold contests 
with German, French, Spanish invaders at home; 
and abroad to their glorious feats of arms against 
the accumulated power of the mighty Sultan ? 
The enterprizes of Lacedaemon and of Athens 
were con6ned to their own narrow seas and to 
the bordering coasts, and never extended beyond 
Sicily then a Grecian island. The fleets of 
Genoa and of Venice swept the whole Mediterra- 
nean, carried devastation and terror over all the 
shores of Africa and of Asia Minor, and more 
than once bore defiance and hostility into the 
port of Constantinople. If, therefore, we praise 
the ancient Greeks wc cannot in justice refuse a 
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tribate of applause to the modern Italians ; the 
same virtues that plead in favor of the former* 
demand for the latter some share of oiir esteem 
and admiration. We may carry the parallel still 
farther and observe, that in the Italian as in the 
Greek republics, the arts and sciences were culti- 
vated with enthusiasm ; and that poetry, history, 
and grammar, architecture, painting, and sculp-" 
tore, kept pace with the glory and the resources 
of each State, and were employed at home to im- 
mortalize the achievements performed by its heroes 
abroad. Here indeed the first prai e belongs to 
the Greeks as the inventors ; but surely no small 
honor and acknowledgment are due to those 
who restored and perhaps improved these noble 
pursuits*. . So far at least, we see no reason for 
reproaching the people of Italy with degeneracy. 

This state of polity, so much resembling an- 
cient Greece, has undergone a great change, it 


...... Egregias artes ustenderit, esto, 

Graecia, tradidcrit Latio pnecldra reperta ; 

Dum post, in melius, aliunde accepta, Latini 
Omnia relulerint, dum longe maxima Roma 
Ut belli studiis. ila doctis artibus, omnes 
Quod sol cumque videt terrarum, anteiverit urbes. 

Viia dt Art, Peef. 
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is true, during the two or three last centuries. 
Several of the lesser republics have lost their in* 
dependence and been annexed to the greater; 
Florence has been enslaved to its Dukes ; Pisa 
and Siennahave shared the fate of Florence; and 
other revolutions have taken place equally ini- 
mical to the interests of liberty. Yet the two 
great republics still survived, and continued to 
display much of their ancient energy even so late 
as the middle of the last .century. Besides, the 
various changes alluded to were internal, and 
while they transferred power, riches, and popula- 
tion from one city to another, in no wise affected 
the external lustre and independence of the 
country. On the contrary, if we may believe a 
judicious historian*, whom I have often had occa- 
sion to quote in these observations, Rome herself 
never beheld more splendid days since the ex- 
tinction of her empire, than during the seven- 
teenth century ; nor had Italy, from the same 
era, been more free from barbarian influence, 
ever enjoyed more tranquillity at home, or been 
more respticted abroad, than during the years 
that preceded the French Revolution. 

According to this representation, the accuracy 


* Deiiina. 
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of which it would be difficult to question, we 
discover nothing in the history of the modern 
Italians that must necessarily degrade their pub* 
lie character, or entirely efiace the remembrance 
of the virtues which made the nation great and 
illustrious during so many ages. The French 
Revolution, it must be owned, darkened the 
bright prospects of Italy, and indeed clouded the 
whole horizon of Europe ; but whatever its local 
ravages may have been, I do not sec that its ge- 
neral effects have produced a greater change in 
the character of the Italians than in that of the 
Spaniards, of the Dutch, of the Swiss, and of tlie 
Germans, all of whom lie equally within the 
range of its devastation. At all events, the full 
extent of its mischief, if Providence deigns to 
allow it a longer duration, will be known only to 
our posterity ; till tbo present moment, horror 
and detestation are the only sentiments it has ex* 
cited in the minds of its victims. 

So far 1 have endeavored to shew, that there 
is nothing in the history of Itidy which can justify 
the reproaches made to the character of its inha* 
bitants by certain inconsiderate or prejudiced au- 
thors. I will now proceed to particulaia, and 
take into consideration some of the many vices 
imputed to them. But first I must observe, tiiat 
few travellers have had either the leisure or the 

X 2 
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inclination, and still fewer the information* and 
the opportunities, necessary to form a just esti- 
mate of the Italian character. Many drive 
through the country with the rapidity of couriers, 
content themselves with a hasty inspection ' of 
what they term its curiosities ; confine their con- 
versation to the innkeepers and the Ciceroni; 
visit the Opera-house, perhaps intrigue with an 
actress; then return home, and write a Tour 
through Italy. Others, with more information 
and better taste, find that the ancient monuments 
and classic scenery of the country, the perusal 
of the Homan authors on the spot where they 
were inspired, and the contemplation of the mas- 
terpieces of the great artists, furnish sufficient 
occupation fof every hour ; these cannot prevail 
npon themselves to sacrifice such refined enjoy- 
ments to the formality of visits and to the frivolity 
of general conversation. Such travellers, with- 
out doubt, derive much improvement and much 
rational entertainment from their tour ; but yet 
they cannot be qualified to judge of the character 
of the Italians. For this purpose are requisite, 
in the first place, a tolerable knowledge of the 
language of the country, a qualification in which 
transalpines in general are very deficient ; in 
the second place, a familiar and effectual intro- 
duction into the best houses in each city ; and 
thirdly, time and resolution to cultivate the ac- 
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quaintance to which such an introduction natural* 
ly leads. I might add, a fourth requisite, per- 
haps not less necessary than tlie former, I mean 
good nature; a virtue that docs not permit us to 
condemn as absurd every practice and opinion 
contrary to the modes of thinking an<l of living 
established in our own country. Endowed with 
these qualities, a traveller will indeed be a com- 
petent judge of the subject, and enabled to form 
an opinion from his own experience ; an opinion 
which he will iiiul very ditfen-nt from that gene- 
rally enforced by ignorant writers, and adopted 
by inconsiderate readers. 

He will experience, contrary probal)Iy to his 
expectations, much hospitality, as fur ns hospi- 
tality consists in furnishing a guest with every 
accommodation. This is so tnie, that a good 
letter of recommendation may carry a traveller 
from house to house over all Italy ; a circum- 
stance that accounts for the indifference of the 
inns in the lesser towns, which are frequented 
solely by foreigners and by the middling classes; 
as Italians of rank almost always lodge, when 
travelling, in private houses. Wheti once in- 
troduced into a house, he will find it always open 
to him, and the more frequent his visits, the 
greater will be his consideration, ns much assi- 
duity is regarded as a mark both of confidence 
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and of respect. Dinners, though not nncommon 
in Rome, I^aplcs, and Milan, are not much in 
fashion. The Italians are very indifferent^ to the 
pleasures of the table; their repasts are short, 
and too hasty in their opinion, for conversation. 
They devote the whole evenings, and part of 
the night to society, when they love to meet and 
enjoy their friends at leisure. In this respect they 
differ much from us, and indeed from most trans- 
alpines; but I know not that we have reason 
tp condemn them. If ive_ consult conviviality, 
they look to health, and perhaps to economy. 
Qn which side rational self enjoyment, and even 
social is to be found, it is not difficult to deter* 
piine. Nor, if they are biassed on this occasion 
by economical motives do they deserve much 
censure. Their taste for expence takes a dif- 
ferent direction. They prefer Minerva to Bac- 
chus ; and take less pleasure in regaling them- 
selves on turtle, venison. Champagne, and Bur- 
gundy, than in contemplating pictures, statues, 
marble halls, and pillared porticos. 

As for courage, it is a quality common to 
the whole species: every nation arrogates it to 
itself, a proof that it belongs to all. If any seem 
deBcient in it, the deBciency is to be attributed, 
not to innate cowardice, but to igpiorance of tlie 
art of war ; to want of discipline ; to conscious- 
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ness of the inutility of resistance; or to some 
such incidental circumstance. Hence, nations 
most inured to arms display this quality most ; 
and hence the same annv, as well as the same 
individual, sometimes gives surprising marks of 
courage and of cowardice in the same campaign. 
To accuse the Italians of cowardice is to belie their 
whole history. The troops of the King of Sar- 
dinia were distinguished for their valor, while 
their monarchs acted the part of warriors. Even 
in the late invasion, the peasantry themselves, in 
some parts of the Neapolitan, and particularly of 
the Roman state, made a bold and generous 
though ineffectual resistance. Not courage, there- 
fore, but the motives which call it forth, and the 
means which give it effect, that is discipline, 
hope, interest, &c. are wanting to the Italians. 

Those who reproach the Italians with ignor- 
ance must have a very imperfect knowledge %f 
that people, and have confined their observations 
to the lowest populace of great cities, and to the 
peasants of certain mountainous tracts and unfre- 
quented provinces. Such classes, in all coun- 
tries, not excepting the United Kingdom, liave 
little means and less inclination to acquire know- 
ledge ; they are everj-where left much to nature, 
and consequently retain something of the Savage. 
The peasantry of the north of Italy, particularly 
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of the Piedmontese and Milanese territories, and 
those of Tuscany, were, previous to the French 
invasion, universally taught to read and write ) 
they were in every respect as well instructed as 
that class ought to be, and equal in point of in- 
formation to the peasantry of the most flourishing 
countries in Europe. Even in the Neapolitan 
territory, without doubt, the worst governed of 
all the Italian states, I have seen a shepherd boy 
lying under a tree with a book in his hand, his 
dog at his feet, and bis goats brow'sing on the 
rocky hills around him, a scene more delightful 
than any described in classic pastoral. The mid- 
dling classes, which in reality constitute the 
strength and give the character of a nation, are 
generally very well acquainted with every thing 
that regai'ds their duty, the object of their profes- 
sion, aiyl their respective interests. In writing, 
in the higher rules of arithmetic and in geogra- 
phy, they arc inferior to the same classes in 
England, but such accomplishments are most va- 
lued because most useful, in commercial coun- 
tries ; especially when national prosperity is inti- 
mately connected with navigation, and when a 
spirit of adventure is very generally prevalent in 
the middling and the lower classes. But, even 
where the ordinary share of information is want- 
ing, the deficiency is not so perceptible as in 
more northern regions, whose inhabitants are 
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naturally slow and inattentive. The Itetlian is 
acute and observing'. These two qualities united 
supply in some degree the place of reading, and 
give his conversation more life, more sense, and 
more interq^t than are to be found in the dis- 
course of transalpines of much better education. 

We now come to the higher class, for against 
them the reproach is particularly levelled, and 
supposing the accusation ’well-grounded, I might 
suggest a few circumstances in extenuation. On 
the Continent in general, the various govern- 
ments are purely monarchical, the whole adminis- 
tration is confined to the sovereign and bis minis- 
ters, while the body of the nation is excluded from 
all share and influence in the management of its 
own concerns. Such an exclusion operates most 
perceptibly upon the higher classes, whose natu- 
ral province such management is, and by with- 
drawing every stimulus to exertion and improve- 
ment, it acts as a powerful soporific, and lulls 
them unavoidably into sloth and ignorance. In 
a free country, mental improvement brings with 
it its own reward, oftentimes rank and fortune, 
and always fame and consideration : it is both^ 
necessary and fashionable, and cannot be dis- 
pensed with by any individual, w’ho means to at- 
tain or to keep a place in the iiigher orders of so- 
ciety. In a despotic government, all these mo- 
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lives are wanting^. The drudgery necessary for 
the acquisition of information is rewarded only 
by the consciousness of intellectual superiority ; 
an advantage of little weight in countries, where 
mental attainments are too much undervalued to 
attract attention or to excite envy. Hence, after 
having passed through the ordinary course of col- 
lege education, or loitered away a few years with 
a private tutor, the noble youth of the Continent, 
if not employed in the army sink into domestic 
indolence, and fritter life away in the endless fri- 
volities of town society. 

After this general apology for the ignorance of 
the continental gentry, I must say, in favor of the 
Italians in particular, that they stand in less need 
of it than the same class in any other country. 
Whether the various republics that lately flou- 
rished in Italy furnishes them with more induce- 
ments to mental cultivation ; or whether the na- 
tural affection to literature which had never been 
totally extinguished even in the barbarous ages, 
impels them spontaneously to application, I know 
not ; but the Italian nobility have always distin- 
guished themselves by cultivating and encourag- 
ing the arts and the sciences. To prove this as- 
sertion, which may perhaps surprise many of my 
readers, I need only observe, that many or ratlier 
most of the Italian academies were founded by 
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gentlemen, and arc still composed principally of 
members of that class. Such is the Arcadian 
academy at Rome, such the Crusca at Florence^ 
the Olympic at Vicenza, the Fisiocritici of Si- 
ena, &c. To this proof, in itself sufficiently 
strong, 1 will add, that the Italian nobility has 
produced more authors even in our days than the 
same class has ever yet done in any country, not 
excepting our own, where they are in general the 
best informed. Who has not heard the names 
Maffei, Carli, Fezzonico, Salluzzi, Doria, Fi- 
lanyieri, Alfieri ? They were all of noble birth, 
and have certainly done credit to it, and reflected 
a lustre upon their order more brilliant and more 
honorable than the blaze of all the coronets and 
all the stars of Europe united. Many more 
might be mentioned, but instead of swelling these 
Images with a dry catalogue of names, I shall onl y 
refer the curious reader to the lists of the various 
academics (and there is scarce a town in Italy 
without one or more of these literary associations) 
and he will find, that they consist, as I have ob- 
served, of noldes and clergy almost exclusively. I 
remember being present at one of the academical 
assemblies at Florence; it was crowded witit 
members ; several sonnets were recited, and some 
dissertations read by their respective authors. 
Most of the auditors and all the authors were 
gentlemen, as I was assured by the person who 
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had been so obliging as to introduce us. More- 
over, a taste for the fine arts, sculpture, painting, 
architecture, music, is almost innate in the Ita- 
lian gentry, as it seems to have been in the an- 
cient Greeks; now, a taste so refined in itself, 
and the result of so much observation and of so 
much sensibility, seems to presuppose some, and 
indeed no small, degree of mental cultivation, 
and is scarcely separabFe from an acquaintance 
with the two groat sources of information, anti- 
quities and history. 

We will now pass to an accusation of a more 
serious nature, and consider the state of morality 
in Italy, as far as it regards the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes : and here again, as I am per- 
suaded that my representation will surprise many 
of my readers, I think it necessary to make some 
previous remarks. In the first place, the mora- 
lity of nations is merely comparative. In all, 
there is too much vice, and though in some it may 
be more glaring than in others, yet every one has 
some favorite indulgence very pardonable in their 
own eyes, but very offensive to strangers. In the 
next place, sensuality, in some shape or other, 
seems the predominant vice of the species, and 
though perhaps the most degrading propensity 
of nature, it displays its power in every climate,- 
at the expellee of one or other of tlie contrary 
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virtues. la the northern regions it has loog 
reigned under the form of intemperance. In the 
southern climates, it has at all times domineered 
in the shape of lust. Hence, when the soft inha- 
bitants of Italy, Spain, Greece and Asia, first 
beheld the grim savages of the Cimbrian Cher- 
sonesus, they were as much surprised at their 
chastity, as terrified by their fierceness, and while 
they daily witnessed the convivial excesses of 
their conquerors they were astonished to see them 
turn away with indifi^erence firom more genial 
and more alluring enjoyments. 

But the manners of these nations have under- 
gone no small alteration since the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. The arts, the sciences and the 
civilization of the south have visited even the po- 
lar regions, and softened the rugged hearts of 
their half frozen inhabitants. The Loves and 
Sports accompanied the muses in their northern 
emigration ; Venus now shares the sway with 
Bacchus, and Pleasure in all its forms wantons 
even in the lap of eternal winter. The ifnhabit- 
ants of the north have therefore little with which 
to reproach those of the south, at present, espe- 
cially as in adopting the vices of milder climates 
they still retain their native intemperance ; a vice 
as foul in itself and as destructive in its conse- 
quences as any that has ever yet enslaved the hu- 
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man mind. I would infer from this observation 
that it is unfair to censure the Italians for ex- 
cesses common to them and to other nations, and 
to stigmatize them with vices which are, I fear, 
rather the madness of the species in general than 
the characteristic depravity of any particular 
tribe. 

It must indeed be admitted, that in many of 
the great towns in Italy dne respect is not paid 
to the matrimonial contract, and that a freedom 
of intercourse is encouraged contrary to the very 
nature and essence of that sacred institution* 
Far be’ it from me to palliate, even in the slight- 
est degree, so enormous a disorder, which by poi- 
soning domestic confidence and defeating the 
purposes of nuptial union, infects the very source 
of the happiness and even of the existence of 
mankind. A crime that thus runs in direct op- 
position to the benevolent designs of Providence, 
and'violates one of his most holy institutions, me- 
rits unqualified detestation, and cries to heaven 
itself ft>r vengeance. But I must observe, that 
this most criminal intercourse is, I fear, by no 
means peculiar to Italy, and even in Italy not so 
general as is commonly represented. The ex- 
ample of the higher class, and of those who im- 
mediately administer to their amusements, such 
as comedians, singers, actors, actresses, &c. is 
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the only one known or atteiided to by many tra- 
vellers, and that even, not always very perfectly ; 
general conclusions are too easily drawn from ■ a 
few instances ; and appearances, scandalous to 
us, because contrary to our established customs, 
are sometimes too easily converted into proofs. 
Of this latter kind is Cicisbeism or the well known 
practice which authorizes ladies to employ an at- 
tendant friend as their protector in public and 
their confidant in private, who as he perform* the 
duties of the husband generally, is supposed 
sometimes to usurp his privileges. This practice 
is absurd, effeminate, contrary to the delicacy of 
one sex and to the dignity of the other, and 
therefore always reprehensible ; and yet it is not 
always criminal. On the contrary, sometimes 
the Cicisbeo is a friend or a near relation, who 
acts as the guardian of the honor of the husband, 
and by his constant and watchful attendance is a 
pledge andasecurity fortbe wife’s fidelity. There 
are certain cities, and even in the most corrupt 
cities, there are some families where the occupa- 
tion of Cicisbeo is confined to this confidential in- 
spection, which in such circumstances is never, 
it is said, abused for the purposes of criminal in- 
dulgence. 


On the other hand, in certain other great 
towns, the Cidsbeo enjoys all the rights of a hu«> 
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band without exception, and while he enjoys the 
wife, perhaps of his friend, resigns his own 
spouse, in his turn, to the embraces of another 
person. How such a most profligate exchange 
of wickedness, such a detestable commerce of de- 
bauchery, could have crept into a'Ghristian coun- 
try, or be tolerated even for a moment in an or- 
derly government, is inconceivable ; but its con- 
sequences were perceptible in the degeneracy of 
the higher classes at Venice and Naples, and the 
fall of these States may be considered, without 
presumption, as in part, the consequence and the 
punishment of that degeneracy. 

Some writers have attributed the prevalence of 
this practice always indecent, and too often cri- 
minal, to the manner in which matrimonial con- 
ne.sions are formed in Italy, where, in general, 
motives of interest are alone considered, and the 
choice, the aftection, and even the liberty of the 
parties are disregarded. In matrimonial arrange- 
ments between persons of rank, reasons of state, 
of policy, of influence, and even of convenience, 
are too often allowed to preponderate in most 
countries, to the great detriment of domestic hap- 
piness, and consequently of public moralit 3 % 
When in such contracts as have freedom and af- 
fection for their basis, innocent partialities are 
thwarted and the most delicate feelings of the 
human bosom are wounded. Nature will rebel. 
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and, even at the expense of conscience, seek for 
comfort in connexions more congenial to its pro> 
pensities. In snch cases we must pity, and may 
almost excuse, the individuni, but cannot too se- 
verely repi'obate a practice that leads so directly 
to vice and to misery. That this most mischiev- 
ous mode of contracting marriages is common ia 
Italy, is, I believe, too true ; but whether more 
common than in other parts of the continent 1 
cannot take upon myself to determine. At all 
events, its evil effects are visible, and call aloud 
for reformation. 

But it must be remembered, that the disorth-rs 
of which I am now speaking, are confined to 
great cities and to the higher orders, who form a 
small (and fortunately a small, because too fre- 
quently a very vicious) part of the population of 
a country. The middling classes and the pea- 
santry, the strength and the pride of a nation, are 
in Italy as chaste as persons of the same descrip- 
tion in any, and more chaste than they are in most 
countries. Of the truth of this assertion few of 
our travellers are competent judges ; acquainted 
principally with the tradesmen and populace of 
Venice and Naples, the two most corrupted capitals 
inltaly,they draw from them the character of the 
whole nation; while the middling classes of Rome 
and Florence, and all the inhabitants of the coim- 
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' try are unnoticed, and generally unknown. Yet, 
those who have ranged through the peopled vil- 
lages of the Mantuan, Paduan, 3Iilanese, and 
Piedmontese territories ; those who have prae- 
trated the recesses of the Apmnines, the Sabine, 
Umbrian, and Samnite mountains, will join the 
author in paying a just tribute to the innocence, 
to the simplicity, to the golden manners of these 
happy rustics. To these regions and to their in- 
habitants we may still with strict propriety, apply 
the verses of Virgil, — 


Illic saltus ct lustra ferarum 
F.t |vat ions opt rum, parvoque assueta juvcntus 
Surni Dt’uin, Sanctiqiie Putrcs ; 

Casta piKlicitiam scrvat doinus. 

Georg, ii. 

The truth is, that the country pastors watch most 
carefully over the morals of their flocks, and cau- 
tion both sexes at a very early period against the 
dangers and the consequences of debauchery. 

The mention of the Italian peasantry naturally 
reminds me of their industry ; a virtue which may 
he traced over every plain, and discovered on al- 
most every mountain, from the Alps to the Straits 
of Messina. The fertility of the plains of Milan 
is proverbial, but its exuberance is not more ow- 
ing to nature, than to the skill, the perseverance. 
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and the exertions of the caltivator. Henee where 
the felicity of the soil seems to fail, the industry 
of the laborer still continues, and covers with vines 
and olive trees, the sides of Monte Selice, near 
Padua, and of the Superga near Turin, two 
mountains naturally as barren as Helvellyn or Pen- 
manmaur. The beauty and cnltivation of the 
plains, which extend between the Alps and the 
Apennines,ore too well known to be cither praised 
or described ; and be who has traversed them will 
not be surprised that a Greek Emperor (Midmel 
Paleologus) should have supposed them in his ad- 
miration, to be the purlieus of the terrestrial pa- 
radise. But Italian industry is not confined to 
these regions of fertility. From Bologna to Lo- 
retto, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, it 
has covered the coast of the Adriatic with rich 
harvests, and shaded the brows of the Apennines 
with verdure and foliage. It also displays 
its labors to the best advantage, and every 

where shews in fences, canals to water the fields,* 

% 

• This practice of irrigation, so very common both in an- 
cient and modern Italy, and contributing so very materially 
to the progress of vegetation, is turned into a beautiful scene 
by Virgil. 

Et cum exustus ager inorientibus mstuat iierbis, 

Ecce, supcrcilio clivosi traniitis undani 
Elicit : ilia cadeiis raucum per devia murmur 
?u\:i ciet, sealebrisque areiitia tcinperat arva, 

Georgia, lib. i. 

Y 2 
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plantations, &c. a neatness of tillage seldom wit- 
nessed and never surpassed even in Uie best cul- 
tivated countries. And not these regions only, 
but the defiles of Seravalle ; the lovely vales of 
the Amo and of the Clilumims, of Temi and of 
Reate; the skirts of Vesuvius so often ravaged and 
so often restored to cultivation ; the orchards that 
blow on the steeps of Vallombrosa, and wave on 
the summits of Monte Sumano : Italy, all Italy, 
blooming as the garden of God, from the Adriatic 
to the Tuscan, from the Alps to the Ionian Sea, 
is a proof and a monument of the industry and the 
intelligence of its inhabitants. 

** But the Italians sleep in the middle of the 
day, and lie stretched out under (he porticoes of 
the churches, or under the shade of the vine, when 
they ought to be working; therefore they are a lazy, 
sluggish race.” The Italians, like the Sicilians 
and the Greeks, follow the example of their ances- 
tors in this respect, and only obey the call of na- 
ture, in reposing during the sultry hours, when 
labor is dangerous and the heat is intolerable. To 
compensate for this suspension, they begin their 
labors with the dawn, and prolong them till the 
close of evening; so that the Italian sleeps less and 
labors more in the four-and-twenty hours, than 
the IBnglish peasant. The Italians seem always 
to have been early risers, as appears from many 

2 
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passag^esin Cicero’s and Pliny’s letters; and a 
beautiful picture of domestic life drawn by Virgfil, 
will on this occasion recur to the recollection of 
the reader*. In all warm climates, as the cool of 
the evening invites to amusement, so the freshness 
of the morning seems to call to labor and exertion; 
and travellers would consult both their health and 
their pleasure, if they would obey this call, and de> 
vote the sultry part of the day to rest, and the cool 
morning hours to curiosity and application. “ But 
(say the enemies of Italy, and this indeed is the 
strongest argument they produce) is not beggary 
a proof of indolence, and in what country is a 
traveller so beset with beggars as in Italy? he is 
pursued in the streets, tormented at church, and 
besieged by them at home. Their importunities 
are encouraged by charity and provoked by re- 
fusal ; in short, wherever you go, you are follow- 
ed and teased by a crowd of impudent and 
oftentimes sturdy vagrants.” This statement. 


Inde, ubi prima quies luedio jam tioctis abactw 
Curriculo expulerat somiium: cum foemina, primuia 
Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerv^^ 
liupohitum cinerein et sKipitos suscitat ignes, 

Noctem addeus o|)eri, faiiiulasque ad luniiaa Jougp 
Excrect penso; castuni ut servare ciibilc 
roijjugis, cl pusiil paryus educere nalog. 

JEw. iib. viii. 407 v 
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though highly colored, is notexaggerated; at least, 
if confined to the southern provinces. In exte- 
nuation, 1 must observe, that if the example of 
the ancients, and I pretend not to make the mo- 
dern Italians more perfect than their ancestors, 
can be admitted as an excuse, the moderns may 
plead it in their favor. Juvenal alone, not to 
load the page with useless quotations, furnishes a 
sufiScient proof of the numbers of mendicants that 
crowded Rome in his time, in the following lines, 
which point out their stations, their gesters, and 
the perseverance. 

Ctccus adulator, dirusque a pontc satellcs 
Dignus Ariciiios qui meudicarct ad axes 
Blandaque devexn jactaret basia rhcdic. 

S>at, iv. 


But without relying upon antiquity for an aii- 
swer to this reproach,the reader must be informed, 
that vagrants as numerous and as troublesome may 
be seen in France, in Spain, in Portugal, in some 
parts of Germany, and let me add, in Scotland 
and ill Ireland; so that if beggary be a proof 
of idleness, the inliabitants of all these countries 
must submit to the imputation. But, to remove 
a charge so insulting to the largest and most ci- 
vilized portion of the inhabitants of Europe, we 
need but to remember, that in all these countries 
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there is no- legal provision for the poor, and that 
the needy and the distressed, instead of‘deinand-> 
ing relief from the parish, are obliged to ask 
alms of the public. Perhaps, if it were possible 
to calculate the munber of those who live upon 
charity in Italy and in England, we should iind 
no great reason to triumph in the difference. 
Beggary, without doubt, is sometimes the effect 
of individual, but cannot in justice be considered 
as a proof of national, idleness, since even amongst 
us, where ample provision is supposed to be made 
for all cases of distress, and where mendicancy 
is so strictly prohibited, yet objects in real or 
pretended nusery so often meet the eye, and in 
spite of law and police, infest our public places. 

As for the nakedness of children in Italy, the 
want of furniture in houses, of glass in the win> 
dows, and many other external marks of mi- 
sery, every traveller knows how fallacious are 
such appearances, which are occasioned, not by 
the distress of the people, but by the mildness 
and the serenity of the climate. To admit as 
much air as possible is the object in all southern 
countries ; and in Italy at present, as well ns an- 
ciently, the people of all classes delight in livir^ 
constantly in the open air; a custom as salu- 
brious as it is pleasant in such a genial tempera- 
ture as generally prevails beyond the Alps. 
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llencu the scenes of festive enjoyment and of 
pi'ivutc indulgence are generally represented as 
taking place in the open air, as in the Georgies. 

Ipse dius agitat festos fiisusquc per herbam. 

Ignis ubi in medio, et socii cratcra coronant. 

And in Horace, 

( 

Car lion sub alta vel platano, vcl buc 
Piiiii Jaceiilcs, bic teiiu r<', <1 rosa 
Canos odorati capillos 
Diint lirct, Assyriaqnc nardn 
Potainus Miicti ? 

(.'arm, lib. ii. xi. 

llenoc Cici ni, as Plato before him, represents 
most .of his dialogues n.s taking place in some 
rural scene, as the second De Legibus, in an 
island formed by the Fibrenus ; the first, De 
Oratore, under a plane tree, &c. all scenes as 
favorable to the activity of the mind, as they are 
conducive to the health of the body. 

After all, a foreigner who has visited some of 
the great manufacturing towns, and traversed 
the northern and vvesterii parts of the United 
Kingdom, may ask with surprise, what right we 
have to reproach other nation.s with their poverty 
and misery, when under our own eyes, are exhi- 
bited instances of nakedness, filth, and distress. 
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exceeding all that has hitherto been related of 
Italy, of France, or of any country under heaven, 
excepting perhaps some of the Prussian territo- 
ries. Quam in, nos legem sancimus iniquam! 

We shall now proceed to another charge. 
** The Italians arc vindictive and cruel, and 
loo much in the habits of sacrificing human life 
to vengeance and passion.” It would almost be 
a pity to refute this charge, the supposed cer- 
tainty of which has furnished our late novelists, 
particularly those of the fair sex, with so much 
and such excellent matter for description ; dun- 
geons and friai's, daggers and assassins, carcases 
and spectres. But, veteres avias tibi de pidmone 
revelh. We must leave these stories to nurses, 
and to babies, of whatever age they may be, 
whether in or out of the nursery. The Italian 
is neither vindictive nor cruel ; he is hasty and 
passionate. His temper, like his climate, habi- 
tually gay and serene, is sometimes agitated by 
black and tremendous storms, and these storms, 
though transient, often produce most lamentable 
catastrophes. An unexpected insult, a hasty 
word, occasions a quarrel j both parties lose their 
temper ; daggers are drawn, and a mortal blow 
is given ; the whole transaction is over so soon, 
that the by-standers Jiave scarce time to notice. 
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much less to preveut’it.* The deed is consi- 
dered, -not as the effect of deliberate malice, 
but of an involuntary and irresistible impulse; 
and the perpetrator, generally repentant and 
horror-struck at his own madness, is pitied and 
allowed to fly to some forest or fastness. Such 
is the cruelty of the Italians, and such the assas- 
sination too common in some great towns, yet 
not near so connnon as has often been repre- 
sented. It is the effect, not of .a sanguinary, 


* The author, with one of his young companions, hap- 
pened to he present at a, quarrel, which had nearly termi- 
nated in a very tragic manner. Walking early in the morn- 
ing ill the streets of Aniium, lie saw a man and a boy 
disputing ; the man was middle aged and of a mild benevo- 
lent couiiteiinnee, the boy stout and impudent : after some 
words, the man seized the boy by the collar, the boy strug- 
gled, and lindiiig tliat to no purpose, had recourse to blows: 
the old mail bore several strokes with tolerable patience, 
when, all on a sudden, his color changed to a livid pale, 
Jiis eyes sparkled, and every feature of liis face became ab- 
solutely demoniac, lie held the boy’s throat with bis left 
huiid, took his knife out of his pocket with his right, and 
applied it to his teeth to open it ; the boy seemed sensible 
of his fate, lost all power of resistance, and was sinking to 
the ground with fear. Wc immediately stepped in and 
seized the man’s arm, we took the knife out of his hand, 
and rescued the boy : the man made* no resistance, and seem- 
ed for some minutes totally insensible of wliui was passing. 
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•but of a fiery temper j it was prevalent at all 
times in southern countries, and might be check- 
ed by the severity and activity of a good ‘go- 
vernment. But of the two governments under 
which tliis atrocity is the most destructive, the 
one is too indulgent and the other too indolent ; 
and while the papal magistrate forgives, and the 
Neapolitan neglects the criminal, they both even- 
tually encourage and propagate the crime. Yet 
the remedy is easy and obvious. A prohibition, 
under the severest penalty, to carry arms of any 
description. This remedy ha»becn applied with 
full success by the French, while masters of the 
south ; and by the Austrians, while in possession 
of the north of Italy. 

But, in justice to the Italians, every impartial 
traveller must acknowledge, that murder that 
is deliberate assassination is very uncommon 
among them j that they are very seldom prompt- 
ed to it by jealousy, of which they are by no 
means so susceptible as some writers would per- 
suade us, and scarcely ever tempted to it by 
that vile, hellish love of money, wliich, in France 
and in England impels so many miscreants, after 
a cool calculation of possible profit, to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of their fellow creature.s. 
Even robbers arc rarely met with at present; 
like the ghosts that swim in the air during the 
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darkness of the night, they are often talked of, 
but never seen; and a traveller, excepting in 
time of invasion, war, or civic dissensiqps, may 
pass the Alps and the Apennines, and traverse 
the dreary Campagna, and the uninhabited Pa- 
ludi, by day or by night, without alarm or mo- 
lestation. I do not expect to hear the bloody 
scenes that stain the annals of i'Vomtce, Genoa, 
or Venice, quoted as proofs of national cruelty. 
Such scenes disgraced ancient Greece and 
Home ; stain the pages of Dutch and German, 
of Spanish and Portuguese history ; and have 
been renewed in the French Kevolution, with a 
profusion of blood, a refinement in cruelty, and 
an enormity of guilt unparalleled in the records 
of the Universe. But these crimes belong, not 
to the nation, but to the species. The earth, un- 
der all its climates, has too often drunk the 
bluo<l of man shed by his brother, and while it 
cries to hea\(;n for vengeance, proves, in spite of 
philosophism, that inati, when left to the work- 
ings of his own corrupted heart, becomes the 
most cruel of sa\ages, the foulest of monsters. 
We may conclude, that neither the history nor 
the maimers of Italy present more frequent or 
more aggravated features of cruelty than those 
of any other nation ; and that all accusations 
against them on this head, arc the effusions of 
hasty prejutlice and of superficial observation. 
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Thus, 1 have now reviewed, and, I conceive, 
refuted the principal charges against this cele> 
brated people. The lesser imputations, though 
sung by poets, repeated by novelists, and copied 
again and again by ephemeral tourists, may be 
passed over in silent contempt, as unworthy the 
notice of the reader and the traveller. He who, 
from the knavery of the innkeepers, reasons 
against the honesty of a nation, or judges of its 
cluiracter from the accomplishments of a few 
wandering artists, may indeed imagine that Italy 
is peopled with rogues and swindlers, and pro- 
duces nothing bnt dancers and buffoons, singers 
and fiddlers. But, upon the same principles he 
must conclude, that the French nation is en- 
tirely composed of cooks and hair-dressers, 
and that England herself, even England, the 
mother of heroes, of patriots, of statesmen, has 
furnished Europe with nothing more than 
grooms and jockies, cotton and woollen manu- 
faclurere. 

What then, it will be asked, is the real cha- 
racter of the modern Italians? It will not, me- 
thinks, be difficult to ascertain it, when we 
consider the part which the modern Italians have 
acted in history, and compare it with the part 
which their ancestors performed, The latter 
were a bold and free people. Their love of 
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liberty shewed itself in the various common- 
wealths that rose up in every part of Awonia, 
and at length it settled and blazed for ages in 
the Roman Republic. The former have given 
the same proofs of the same spirit. They have 
covered the face of the same country with free 
States, and at length beheld, with a mixture of 
joy and jealousy, the grand republic of Venice, 
the daughter and almost the rival of Rome, stand 
forward the bulwark and the glory of Italy. The 
ancient Romans, by their arms, founded the 
most extensive, the most flourishing, and the 
most splendid empire, that ages ever witnessed 
in their flight. The modern Italians, by their 
wistlom, have acquired a more permanent, and 
perhaps a more glorious dominion over the opi- 
nions of mankind, and still govern the world by 
their religion and their taste, by their arts and 
their sciences. To the ancient Italians, we owe 
the plainest, the noble.st, the most majestic lan- 
guage ever spoken ; to the modern, we are in- 
debted for the softest and sweetest dialect, which 
human lips ever uttered. The ancient Romans 
raised the Pantheon ; the modern erected the 
Vatican. The former boast of the age of 
Augu.stus, the latter glory in that of Leo. The 
former have given us Virgil, the latter Tasso. In 
which of these respects are the modern Italians 
unworthy of their ancestors ? 
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Through the whole of their history we observe 
and applaud the same love of liberty, the same 
unbroken spirit, the same patriotism, the same 
perseverance, the same attachment to letters, the 
same detestation of barbarism and of barbarians ; 
and in short, the same active, towering, and 
magnificent spirit, that so gloriously distinguished 
the Romans. How then can we presume to tax 
them with the feeble vices of a degraded and 
subjugated tribe? with ignorance, cowardice, 
and general degeneracy ? The Italians, it is true, 
have never been able to unite the states of their 
own country, in order to give it all its force, and 
to enable it to exert all its energies, as the Romans 
did ; still have they, like the Romans, succeeded 
in extending their conquests far and wide, and 
imposing a new yoke on half the nations of the 
world. But let it be remembered, that in the 
first as well as in the last of these projects, the 
Italians have been opposed not by their own 
countrymen only, but by the Gcrman.s, by the 
French, and by the Spaniards, no longer tribes 
of wandering, divided, undisciplined savages, 
but mighty monarchies, united each under one 
chief, and employing for the attainment of its 
object, the numbers of ancient times directed by 
the skill and by the experience of modern days. 
With such difficulties in opposition to their vast 
designs, we may be allowed to doubt whether 
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the Romans themselves vrould have succeeded 
in the conquest even of Cisalpine Gaul, and still 
more, whether they could ever have extended 
their domiiiion'one foot beyond the precincts of 
Italy. 

From these observations I think, 1 may fairly 
be allowed to conclude, that a nation which has 
thus, during so many ages, continued to act so 
great and so glorious a part in the history -of 
mankind, that has thus distinguished itself in 
every branch of human attainment, and excelled 
all other people, not in one, but in every intel- 
lectual accomplishment ; that such a nation must 
be endowed with the greatest talents, and with 
the greatest virtues that have ever ennobled any 
human society. 

It may perhaps be asked, “ why, with the 
same talents and with the same virtues, the 
Italians do not now make the same figure in 
the history of the world as their ancestors ?” The 
answer appears to me obvious. To induce man 
to shake of his natural indolence, and to exert 
all his energies, either urgent pressure, or glo- 
rious rewards are necessary. Now, the ancient 
Romans fought first for their safety and very 
existence, and afterwards, when imminent danger 
was removed from their city, they entered the 
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lists of fame, and combated for the empire of 
the World. In both cases, all their powei's and 
all their virtues were called into action, either 
to save their country or to crown it with im- 
mortal glory. The modern Italian has neither 
of these motives to arouse his natural magnani- 
mity. His person, his property, his city even 
are safe, whatever may be the issue of the con- 
tests of which his country is cither the object or 
the theatre. Whether the French or Russians, 
the Germans or Spaniai*ds gain the victory, the 
Italian is doomed still to bear the foreign yoke. 
His inactivity and indifference in the struggle 
are therefore excu^ieable, because prudent. Quid 
interest cut serviam, clitellas dum portem meas *. 
As for glory and empire, to them, Italy divided 
and subdivided as she is, and kept in a state of 
political palsy by the intrigues or the prepon- 
derating power of her transalpine enemies, to 
them Italy can have no pretension. But, if 
some happy combination of events should deliver 
her from foreign influence and unite her many 
states once more under one head, or at least in 
one common cause, the cause of independence 
and of liberty, then Europe might confidently 
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expect to see the spirit and the glory of Rome 
again revive, and the valor and perseverance 
which subdued the Gauls and routed the Cimbri 
and Teutones again displayed in chastising the 
insolence of the French, and in checking the 
incursions -of the Germans^ She would rise 
even higher, and assuming the character, which 
her situation, her fertility, and her population 
naturally give her, of umpire of the south, she 
might unite with Great Britain the rival and the 
enemy of France, in restoring and in supporting 
that equilibrium of power so essential to the free- 
dom and to the happiness of Europe. 

But, whether Italy be <lestined to rc-assume 
her hotiors, and to enjoy once more an age of 
glory and of empire; or whether she has ex- 
hausted her portion of felicity, and is doomed to 
a state of hopeless, bondage and dependence, it 
is not fur man to discover. In the mean time, 
deprived of that sceptre of empire, which Heaven 
once entrusted to her hand to humble the pride 
of tyrants and to protect opprest nations, to por- 
tion out kingdoms and provinces, and to sway 
at pleasure the dominion of the Universe, she 
has assumed the milder but more useful sove- 
reignty of the intellectual world, and reigns the 
acknowledged queen of poetry and of music, of 
painting and of architecture ; the parent of all 
3 
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the sciences that enlighten, of all the arts that 
embellish human life 


* Vida, when speaking of this mental superiority, bursts 
into the following strains of poetry and patriotism truly 
Virgilian. Though we cannot, perhaps, partake the wish, 
yet we may enjoy the beauty of the verse and the purity of 
the language. 

Dii, Romae indigetesi Trojae tuque auctor Apollo, 
Unde genus nostrum coeli se toiiit ad astra, 

Hanc saltern auferri laudem prohibete Latinis. 

Artibus eminent semper, studiisque Minervte, 

Italia, et gentes doceat pulcherrima Roma ! 
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The Author iiasii now not only closed his 
Italian Tour, but terminated the redectioiis 
which it naturally suggests, and he flatters him- 
self that in his progress through the country, he 
has fultilled the engagement which he entered 
into in the preface, and taken the ancients for his 
guides. In fact, however he may have been 
smitten with (he face of nature, or delighted with 
the works of art, he has seldom failed to inform 
the reader how the writers of anti<{uity have de- 
scribed the funner, and what monuments remain 
or are recorded, that may cuter into competition 
with the latter. From this double comparison, 
which pervades the whole work, and was indeed 
in the Author's mind one of its principal objects, 
he thinks he may draw the following infereimes, 
all three very favorable to modern Italy. 

in the lirst place, that the scenery and the 
natui^l beauties of that country are nearly the 
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same as they were in the times of the Romans. 
In the second place, that the language, manners, 
modes of living, and character of the modem, 
are nearly the same as those of the ancient Italians : 
and thirdly, that Italy was in general as pros- 
perous during the years immediately preceding 
the French evolution, as it has ever perhaps been 
at any period of its history subsequent to the 
reign of Augustus. The first inference presents 
no difficulty that has not been, at least implicitly, 
removed either in the course of the Tour itself, 
or in the reflections that follow it. The second, 
it'is conceived, follows naturally from the ob- 
.servations made in the body of the work, and if 
thpy he accurate, is incontestible. The third 
may astonish many of my readers, and as it is 
very opposite to our early conceptions on the 
subject, requires further elucidation. 

Population and cultivation may be considered 
as the most prominent indications of prosperity, 
and these two objects roust therefore be taken into 
consideration on both sides. The population of 
Italy under Augustus, for it continued to decline 
rapidly for several ages afterwards, cannot easily 
be ascertained; it has been stated by some writers 
■to have amounted to six and thirty millions. . I 
am inclined to suspect that this calculation is 
considerably exaggerated. We learn from Strabo« 
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{hat at the period of which we are speaking, 
several ancient towns in Italy and particularly 
in Samnium, had either entirely disappeared, or 
bad dwindled into villages*. The labors of 
agricaltnre were then carried on principally by 
slaves, a mode which cannot be considered as 
favorable to population. To this we may add, 
that the civil and social wars which had succeeded 
each other with such rapidity, and such devasta- 
tion previous to Augustus’s final establishment, 
had occasioned a diminution in population not to 
be replaced by the tranquillity of the latter years 
of that Emperor’s reign t- Moreover, the laws 
passed by that prince for the encouragement of 
matrimony, would never have occurred to a le- 
gislator in a country abounding in population, as 
the remedy is never called for, till the effects of 
the distemper arc felt. The number of colonies, 


Lib. V. 

t The sAcial war, or that between the Romans and the 
Italian tribes, the civil war between Harius and Sylia, be- 
tween Cmsar and Poinpey, between the Triumvirs and the 
Conspirators, and in tine, that between Aii^'tistus and An- 
tony, all took place between the year of Rome 663 and 724, 
that is, in about seventy years. The first was confined to 
Italy, and probably contributed more to its devastation than 
contest recorded in its history, not excepting even tfie 
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amounting to eight and twenty which he esta- 
blislied in different parts of Italy, may be consi«- 
dered as an evidence of depopulation, as except- 
ing the confiscations of the triumvirate, a prince, 
who like Augustus, affected to govern with justice 
and even with clemency, could not be supposed 
to make room for colonies by the dispossession of 
the original and inoffensive proprietors. The 
poetic complaints of Virgil f refer to the same 
evil, and considering the accuracy of the author, 


invasion of Annibal — Nec Annihalis ncc Pyrrhi full tanta 
tastatio, says Florus. Tins sanguinary contest terminated 
ill the total destruction of some of tlic most ancient nations, 
and not a few of the nio^t populous cities in Italy. To these 
wars wc may add the Servile war, and the insurrections of 
Spartacus, of Sertorius, and of Catiline; all of which were 
civil struggles that caused the cifusioii of much blood, and 
the devastation of considerable tracts of country. When to 
these active and visible causes of depopulation, we add the 
silent but most efIVctual agent of all, a general spirit, of li- 
bertinism and of debauched celibacy, so prevalent among 
the Romans in the era of Augustus, we shall find sufficient 
reasons to question the great population of Italy at that 
period. 

• Suetonius, Oct. Caesar, Aug. 40. 

f Non uilus aratro 

Dignus honos, Bqualhnt ubductu 

£t enrvae ligidun fakes ctpoflafdMr in ef^em. 

Gfcrg.V, 
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May be admitted as satisfactory proofs of its 

reality. 

In fine, the eloquent lamentations of Lacan, 
which I have cited upon a former occasion, prove 
that in his time, though no civil war or interior 
calamity had intervened, the very vicinity of the 
Capital itself was very thinly inhabited j an evil 
which he poetically ascribes to one single battle 
in the contest which he celebrates. His words, 
even when a due allowance is made for the fictions 
of the poet, and the exaggeration of his style, bear 
so much upon the point, that 1 think it neces- 
sary to insert them. 

Non aetas lisrc carpsit edax, moniroentaque rerura 
Pntria destitiiit : crimen civile videmiis. 

Tot vacuas urbes. Generis quo turba redacta est 
Humani 1 toto popufi qiii pascimur orbe 
Nec niuros implere viris ncc possurous agros. 

Urbs nos una capit ; vincto fossore coluntur 
He 9 p€rias segties ; stat tectis piitris avitis 
In nullos ruitura domus. 

Lih, vii. 

Now, as to cultivation, Italy, with all its fer- 
tility, did not, it seems, produce a sufficient 
quantity of corn tp supply the wants of her own 
inhabitants; for even so early as the reign of 
Augustus, Egypt had becomerthe granary of the 
Capital, and that prince, after the defeat of An? 
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tony, employed his troops in clearing and repair- 
ing' the different canals that bordered the Nile, in 
order to facilitate the transport of grain* from 
Aat river to Ostia. This evil continned to in- 
crease with singular rapidity, and Rome was fre- 
quently alarmed, and sometimes visited by famine. 
A stormy winter, or the continuation of an unfa- 
vorable wind in the then imperfect state of navi- 
gation, excited tlie most dreadful apprehensions, 
and sometimes roused the degenerate populace to 
deeds of useful violence, that the love of liberty 
would have ennobled and consecrated as acts of 
heroism. Once indeed the Emperor Claudius 
was assaulted, and nearly driven out of the Forum. 
Upon this occasion, Tacitus observes that Italy 
used formerly to supply distant regions with pro- 
visions, but that, in his time, instead of trusting 
to its fertility, the existence of the Roman people 
was committed to the winds and to the waves f. 

Both the depopulation of Italy and the decay 
of cultivation are ascribed, by some authors, not 


• Suet. 18. 

t At liercule olim ex Italiae regiotiibus longinquas in pro* 
vincMM commealus portabant; ncc nunc infecunditate labo* 
ratur ; sed African) potiuset iEgyptum exercemus, navibusque 
ct casibun vita populi Romani permissa eat.— ^nnal. xii. 49. 
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to the civil wars only but to the accumulation of 
property, and to the extent and luxury of villas 
and gardens. The latter cause has always ap- 
peared to me unsatisfactory. The Roman villis 
were large 'and costly, and their gardens were 
extensive ; but trie former could not occupy many 
acres, and the latter, after all, were mere plea- 
sure grounds and regular walks and plantations. 
Parks or large enclosures, comprehending whole 
territories in their circumference, were, I believe, 
first introduced by the northern barbarians for the 
purpose of hunting ; an amusement which, with 
war, constituted the whole business and employ- 
ment of their existence. The Romans used to 
divert themselves occasionally with the chace of 
wild boars, but the forests which bordered the 
coasts of Latium and of Etruria, and the wild 
recesses of the Apennines aflbrded the means of 
that diversion in abundance, and rendered all 
artificial woods unnecessary. 

As to villas, they were not so much spread 
over the whole country in the manner they are in 
England, as crowded together in certain fashion- 
able regions. Thus, while the environs of Rome, 
the Alban Mount, the banks of the Tiber and of 
the /Into, and all Campania and its coasts seem 
to have been covered with seats, the recesses of 
Sabina, and the windings of the Apennines, 
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though as beantiful ai)d much cooler, and more 
salubrious, were almost deserted. Horace men> 
tions only one neighbor, Cervius, who, perhaps, 
existed only in verse ; and the younger Pliny tells 
os that his friends, from the neiffhboriiiff towns, 
occasionally *break in upon his studies with a 
seasonable interruption, an expression which seems 
to imply that there were few or no villas in the 
immediate vicinity*. NuUn necessitas log<e, says 
the latter, in another epistle, speaking of the same 
villa f, nemo arcessitor ex proximo. 

That these villas were numerous it must be ac- 
knowledged, as. Pliny himself had four at leasty 
and his mother-in-law as many; Cicero had six, 
if not more, which, from their beauty or rather 
from hisattachment tothem, he calls oce/fos Italia ; 
and as neither Cicero nor Pliny were numbered 
among the most opulent of their time, we may 
suppose that persons of larger fortune possessed a 
greater number. But after all, a villa with merely 
a garden or pleasure grounds annexed, does not 
occupy much space in proportion to the extent of 
the country ; nor is there any reason to believe 


• Horat. Sat. lib. ii. 6. — Piin. Epist. lib. ix. £p. 36. 
t lib. T. Epitt. 6. 
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that the most magnificent villa of the Romans 
covered any considerable space; since the cele> 
brated villa Tiburtina of Hadrian, which con- 
tained not only imitations of the most remarkable 
edifices in the empire, but a representation of the 
infernal regions, and of the Elysiah fields, even 
this imperial residence with all its appurtenances 
did not occupy a space of seven miles in circum- 
ference. 

The accumulation of landed property there- 
fore, or (he lati/undia, as Pliny the Elder calls 
overgrown estates, seems to have been a more 
probable cause of the evil of which we are speak- 
ing; and this cause which had readied a very 
alarming pitch even in the reign of Augustus, 
arose from the fiicility which the civil wars and 
the suhseqneiit proscriptions afforded of amassing 
wealth ; as the victor seldom failed to bestow the 
lands and houses of the vanquished upon hisfriends 
and supporters, and sometimes even upon the 
spies and the lowest instruments of the party. 
Thus we find, that the whole territory of Cremona, 
with no small portion of the neighboring districts, 
was given up by Augustus Caesar to his veterans ; 
from this donative we may calculate the extent of 
his largesses to his intimate friends. What, in 
fact, must have been the income of Agrippa who 
could erect at his own expence, and without in- 
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conveniencey such an edifice as the Pantheon, 
and at the same time supply Rome with more than 
one hundred fountains, all ornamented with mar- 
ble, with columns, and with statues? We may go 
farther back, and date the origin of these exces- 
sive incomes so early as the usurpatiou of Sylla. 
Crassus, whose immense fortune was accumu- 
lated under the influence and perhaps from the 
confiscations of that Dictator, is supposed to have 
possessed more than five millions sterling. An- 
tonins, Cicero’s colleague, besides his estates in 
Italy, was proprietor of the whole island of Ce- 
pJuillenia, and had erected a new city in it at his 
own expeuce: and in the reign of Augustus, a 
single individual of no rank or fame, Claudius 
Isidorns, though he had suffered considerable 
losses in the course of the civil wars, left at his 
death four thousand one hundred and sixteen 
slaves, three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, 
two hundred and fifty thousand sheep, goats, 
swine. &c. and in money fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

This evil increa.scd to an extent almost incre- 
dible under the Emperors; and we find in Nero’s^ 
time, that six Romans, who were put to death by 
that tyrant from motives of avarice, were in pos- 
session of one-lialf of Africa! In fine, in the 
reisrn of Honorius, after the division of the em- 
6 
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pire, and indeed at the very period of its most 
rapid decline, a Roman patrician, or one of the 
first rank, was supposed to enjoy an annual re- 
venue of four hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
not including the provisions supplied by his es- 
tates for the' use of his table. One fourth of that 
sum was necessary to constitute a moderate in- 
come. Now, at this very period, when the opu- 
lence of the Roman nobles was so excessive, the 
reader will be surprized to learn, that a very con- 
siderable part of Italy, and that part the most 
fertile, was nearly converted into a desert. Yet 
that suph was the fact, we find unquestionable 
proof in the Efiistles uf St. Ambrose, then Bishop 
of Milan, an eye-witness uf the scene which he 
de.scribes. Ve Bononiensi veniens urbe a lergo 
Clalemam, ipsam Bononiam, Mutinam, Rhe- 
gium, derctitujuehas ; in dexlera erat Brixillum ; 
a fronle ocewrrehat Placentia veterem nobilitatem 
ipso adhuc nomine sonans : ad leevam Apennini 
incnlla miseratns, el Jlorentissimorum quondam 
popolormn eastella considerahas, atque affectu re- 
legehas dolenli. Tot igitnr semirentamm ttrbinm 
cadavera, terrarumque sub eodem conspectu ex- 
posita ftmera . . . m perpelrmm prostrata ac 
dirulA.* This picture, though evidently copied 


Amb. Epist. 39. 
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from a well-known passage in Sulpicius’s Epistle 
to Cicero, must be considered as an exact repre- 
sentation, and exhibits a scene of desolation suffi- 
ciently extensive and melancholy. 

But the depopulation here deplored was the 
result, not of an incidental invasion, nor the con- 
sequence of a few disastrous years ; it was the 
operation of the military system cstablised under 
the Emperors, and had been in gradual progres- 
sion during the three preceding centuries. Pliny, 
who wrote his Natural History under Vespasian, 
observes, that in Latium, fifty-two tribes had 
perished utterly, sine vcstiffiis, and ]>oints out 
several towns even in Campania i > T, that had 
either disappeared or were in a stale ol‘ rapid tle- 
cay. He also mentions several temples neglect- 
ed and falling into ruin, even in places near 
Rome ; and frequently employs such expressions 
as sunt reliquiee . . . jam iota abiit . . . quondam 
uberrima multitudinis, ^o. all of which are evi- 
dently indications of a decreasing population, and 
of a country on the decline. 

The depopulation of Italy has, I know, been 
in part ascribed to the vast increase of Rome, 
and to the natural tendency which opulent pro- 
vincials ever have to desert, the invelebrity of 
their obsure country, and to establish themselves 
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in the Capital. During the era of liberty this 
evidently was not the case ; for we not only find 
the Republic discharging the surplus of its popu> 
lation in colonics, but we are informed that the 
Senate, by an express order, prohibited the esta* 
blishuient of Ualian provincials in the City, and 
ordered twelve thousand L/atins, who had settled 
there, to return home. An expression of the his- 
torian, however, shews the propensity of the Ita- 
lians, and the commencement of the eviP ; yet 
long after this event, which took place in the year 
of lloine <'3().3, many of the Italian towns were 
extremely populous, insomuch that Padua alone 
counted five hundred Roman knights among her 
citizens. 

Under the Cmperurs, when not food only and 
souietimes raiment, but every convenience and 
almost every luxury were provided gratis for the 
Roman piople; when baths furnished with regal 
magnificence n ere open ^for their accomodation, 
and plays and races and combats were exhibited 
daily and almost hourly for their amusement ; 
when porticos and groves, and temples and 
colonnades, without number, ofiered tliem shade 


* Jam turn multitudinc alicnigeaarum urbem onerante. 
Tir. JLiv, Lib. xxxix. 3. 
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and shelter at all hours and in all seasons ; in 
short, when a thousand fountains poured out rivers 
to refresh them, and all the wants of nature were 
supplied without labor or exertion j then the idle, 
the indigent, and the effeminate inhabitants of 
Italy, and indeed of all the provinces, flocked to 
Rome, and crowded its streets with an useless 
and h^rthen 80 Iue multitude. To this overgrown 
populiilion, thus formed of the dregs and the 
vagrancy of the subjugated countries, Seneca re* 
fers with temper, Lucan with contempt, and Ju* 
venal with indignation. 

Non possum ferre, Quiritcs, 

GrsRcam urbem, 

Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes. 

It may appear singular, but it is true, that the 
population of Rome increased as the empire de- 
clined, and was never perhaps greater than dur- 
ing the inauspicious reign of Honorius, when the 
barbarians who had ove'rrun the distant provinces 
made inroads into Italy itself, and forced the ter- 
rified inhabitants to seek for protection in the 
Capital. To ascertain the amount of this popu- 
lation would be difiScult, especially as the most 
learned authors disagree in their calculations; but, / 
whatever its amount may have been, it may 
justly be surmised, that it was not cither at this, 
or at any preceding period, a very efficient cause 
VOt. IV. A A 
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of the depopulation of Italy. The British Capital 
may possibly contain as many inhabitants as 
Rome did during any, even the most flourishing 
era of its empire ; and it still continues to increase 
both in size and in population, without any pre- 
judice to the cultivation of the country or to the 
prosperity of the country towns. The real 
causes of the depopulation of Italy under the 
Emperors were the unsettled state of the Roman 
constitution, the accumulation and the uncer- 
tainty of property, and the pressure of taxation j 
evils resulting invariably from a military and a 
despotic government, and more destructive in 
their eflccts in one century thait all the wars, 
famines, and pestilences that have ever afflicted 
mankind. 

The same bane of public prosperity that prey- 
ed u|K>n the resources of Italy under the Csesars 
is now corroding the vitals of the Turkish em- 
pire, has already converted the fertile provinces 
of Asia Minor, of Syria, and of Egypt into de- 
serts, and will shortly devour the remaining po- 
pulation of Greece, and leave nothing behind 
but barren sands and silent solitudes. That the 
towns and even tribes mentioned by Strabo and 
by Pliny should have withered away and disappear- 
ed under the deadly influence of such a govern- 
ment; and that Italy itself, though the centre 
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of the power and of the riches of a mighty em- 
pire, should have gradually decayed under the 
immediate frown of a race of tyrants, and con- 
stantly the theatre of their cruelties, of their ca- 
price, and of their contests is not wonderful ; on 
the contrary, it is rather snprizing that it should 
'have resisted the action of so many accumulated 
causes of destruction, have survived its fall, and 
have risen so great and so flourishing from its 
disasters. 

At what period, or by what means the popula- 
tion of Italy was restored, its cultivation renew- 
ed, and new sources of wealth and prosperity 
opened to it, it is neither my province nor my in- 
tention to inquire ; but we find it in the thirteenth 
century covered with numerous republics, war- 
like and populous as the commonwealths that 
flourished in the same country previous to the 
Roman conquest, and like them engaged in per- 
petual contests. In the succeeding century we 
see it rich in commerce and in manufactures; 
and in the fifteenth, we behold it illuminated 
with all the splendors of genius and of science, and 
shedding a light that penetrated the darkness of 
the benighted countries around, and roused their 
inhabitants from a long slumber of ignorance 
and of barbarism. So great, indeed, was its 
literary fame during this period, and so many 

A ▲ 2 
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stnd so distinguished were its urtistsj its poetS) its 
philosophers, that it may perhaps be doubted 
whether its history during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century be not' as instructive as that of 
Greece, even when Greece was most distinguish- 
ed by the arts and by the talents of its inhabit- 
ants*. Since that period the state of Italy has 
indeed varied ; several bloody wars have been 
carried on in its interior ; and many of its pro- 
vinces have passed under different masters. Yet, 
as those wars were waged principally by .foreign- 
ers, and as the change of dynasties, if unaccom- 
panied by other alterations, has little or no effect 
upon the welfare of a country, Italy notwithstand- 
ing these vicissitudes has continued in a state of 
progressive prosperity down to the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. 


* The author of Anacharsis was so struck with the united 
wonders of the fiistory of Italy at the period of which 1 am 
speaking, that he had thoughts of introducing his ideal tra- 
veller into that country instead of Greece, as affording a 
greater scope for useful observations on the arts and sciences, 
and preseuting a greater variety of character and anecdote. 
He has left behind him a sketch of his design, which, though 
imperfect, yet presents a masterly combination of hints, por- 
traits, and parallels. As it is intimately connected with the 
subject of these volumes, aud yet far from being generally 
known, 1 have inserted it as an additional appendix* 
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la the year 1784, Italy and its depeudeat is> 
lands, Sicily, Sardinia, See. were supposed to 
contain from sixteen to eighteen millions of in* 
habitants, and it is highly probable that in the year 
1703 this number was augmented to twenty 
millions, as no naturaloor artificial cause of mor* 
tality visited Italy during the interval. All the 
Italian states were at their period governed by 
their own native, or at least resident princes, 
with the exception of Milan, which belonged 
to the House of Austria ; but as the administra- 
tion was conducted by an Archduke, who always 
kept his court in that capital, it felt little incon- 
venience from its dependence- on a transalpine 
sovereign. All the cities, and almost all the 
great towns, with most places of any coiisidcra- 
tion, exist under the same name nearly as in an- 
cient times ; many of them have recovered their 
ancient prosperity and population, and several 
have considerably exceeded it. If Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, and Cvma have utterly perished in 
Campania, to compensate the loss Naples not 
only spreads her superabundant population over 
the neighboring coasts, but over the base of 
Vesuvius itself, and raises populous and flourish- 
ing towns on the ruins of the fallen cities*'. 


• The southera provinces of Italy arc possibly as well 
peopled now, if we except a few (;reat towns, as they were in 
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Rome is reduced, it is true, from a million per- 
haps to two hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
its immediate vicinity has perhaps lost one million 
more; but Anc&na, on the. opposite coast, is more 
flourishing than it was under the Caesars ; and 
Loretto, a new city, hat risen in its vicinity, 
and now lodges fifteen thousand inhaintants on 
the summit of a mountain. San Marino, the 
child of Liberty, nurses her seven thousand 
hardy sons on a piiinacle of the Apennines, and 
all the coast of the Adriatic swarius with life 
and blooms with industry aiul vegetation. 

litruria, tliongh not ]>erh»ps ns flourishing or 
as populous us it was about the period of the 
foundation of Rome, is more so probably than it 
was when under the sv ay of the Emperors. Most of 
its ancient towns romaiii, and some are in a much 
more flourishing state than they were at any period 
of Roman history ; such as Florence, Sienna, and 
l/ucea. The Maremne. or sea-shores, formerly 
unhealthy and ttpnly inhabited, are, in consequence 
of the establishment of the frec-port of Leghorn 
then a miserable village, now a populous city, 
cultivated and in a state of progressive improve- 
ment. As to the spacious plain extended be- 


Roman times. Apulia was always a siieepwalk: Cicero 
calls it — inaniHimm pets ItalUe. 
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tween the Alps and the ApenninUt its ancient 
towns, ("with the exception of Velleia, which 
was overwhelmed by the fall of a mountain) and 
all its ancient cities, are in a most flourishing 
state'; some far more prosperous indeed than they 
were even in the reign of Augustus or of Trajan. 
Among the latter we may rank Turin and Crenoo, 
both places of little name anciently, now popu* 
lous and magnificent capitals. Milan itself is 
probably much luurc considerable at present 
than it was at either of the above-mentioned 
periods, though interior, in population at least, 
to what it was when during the decline of the 
cmpi.c, it occasionally became the residence of 
the Emperors. The prosperity of Bnlogna, with 
a few exceptions, seems to have been progressive, 
and has long since raised it to s»ich a degree of 
opulence as to appropriat * to it, as its distinctive 
quality, the epithet of rich. To close the 'cata- 
logue, Venice rises before us m ith its domes and 
towers, with its immense population and its ex- 
tensive commerce, the (iueen of the AdrialiCt 
and the mistress of Dalmatia, of Epirus and of 
Acarnania, of the Ionian islands, and in the be- 
ginning of the last century, of Peloponnesus itself. 
This splendid Capital compensati s the loss' of 
Aquikia*, and can count in their extensive and 


• Aquileia was destroyed by Atliia in the fifth century. 
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populous territories ten towns more considerable 
than that ancient metropolis of Istria*. In 
short, Italy, with its dependencies, in the year 
1792 was supposed to contain more than twenty 
millions of inhabitants, a population for the ex<- 
tent of country far superior to' the best inhabited 
territories, the Net/ierlands not excepted, and in 
all probability, if not above, at least equal to its 
population at any period of Koman history since 
Augustus 

As to cultivation (the second criterion of pros> 


♦ To the barbarians, howsoever mischievous in general, Italy, 
according to an Italian proverb, owes two blessings, its 
modern languoge and the city oj V'enice. 1 do not know wbe-> 
thcr many of my readers may not consider both these bless- 
ings as purchased at too high a price. 

t There is a circumstance mentioned by Polybius (Lib. ii.) 
which may be considered as furnishing a foundation for cal- 
culating the population of Italy at an early period : this au- 
thor relates, that on a rumor of an approaching invasion by 
the Gauls, the inhabitants of Italy (an appellation w'hich 
then excluded all the country lying north of the Apennines) 
brought into the field an army of more than six hundred 
thousand men. This force, we may reasonably suppose, was 
the result of an extraordinary effort, and could not have 
been maintained as a regular army ; now modern Italy, in- 
cluding its dependencies, could, if it formed a federative 
republic like Germany, support an army at least as consider- 
able without depopulating its provinces or impoverishing it»i 
inbabitaiits. 
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perity.) one observation will be sufficient to de-^ 
cidethe question in favor of Modern Italy; and 
that is, Italy at present not only feeds her own 
inhabitants but exports largely to other coun* 
tries, an advantage which she never enjoyed at 
the period of history to which I have so oilen 
alluded. To this observation it may be added, 
that Italy now produces every article necessary 
not for the comforts only, but moreover, for the 
luxurious enjoyments of life ; and although there, 
as well as in less favored countries, fashion may 
often induce the opulent to have recourse to 
foreign markets for accommodation, yet there is 
not one single object requisite for either dress or 
furniture that may not be procured home-made 
in Italy. One source of riches and commerce 
indeed this country now enjoys, which is alone 
sufficient to give it connncrciul superiority; I 
mean, the silk which it produces in abundance, 
and which constitutes its staple manufacture. 
The nurture of the silkworm indeed, and the 
culture of the nudberry-tree on which it feeds, 
not only furnishes the poor of Italy with employ- 
ment, but supplies its |)octs with a favorite and 
popular theme. 

Uiule sucri viriiiein vates petiere coronaiu 

£t mcritis gratus sibi cievinxere puellas. 

Vida. Bomhycum^ lib. ii. 

I might pursue the subject still farther, and 
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maintain, with some appearance of trnth^ that, 
excepting Rome, Italy is ornamented with more 
magnificent edifices at present than it was at any 
period of ancient history. The ornamental edi- 
fices of ancient times were temples, porticos, 
baths, amphitlieatrcs, theatres, and circuses, to 
which I may add, an occasional mausoleum. 
The magnificence of temples consists in their 
colonnades, which generally formed their front, 
and sometimes lined their sides, and the beauty 
of colonnades as of porticos, arises from their ex- 
tent and elevation. Now temples, graced with 
majestic urnaments, were beyond the precincts 
and the immediate vicinity of Rome, certainly 
not common. A well-known temple of Fortune 
gave considerable celebrity to PrcBneste; the 
lofty rock of was crowned with the 

colonnades of Jupiter; and it is ])rObable that 
each great city, and occasionally a promontory 
or a fountain, had a splendid edifice dedicated to 
their tutelar divinities. But the far greater part 
of the temples were small, sometimes deriving 
considerable beauty and interest from their site 
and their proportions, as that of Tilmr and of 
ClitnmuHS, and sometimes, as seems to have been 
the case of most rustic fanes, without any share 
of either*. Moreover, these temples appear to 


* Pliny the Younger, by a single expression, enables us to 
guess at the size and furniture of a rustic temple, even when 
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bare been at all times much neglected, and many 
of them allowed to fall into decay, as we. are 
informed, not by Horace only*, but by the 
elder Pliny, who mentions a temple in ruins so 
' near Rome as Artka. 

It will, I believe, be admitted, that the 
Churches which rise so numerous in every pail 
of Modern Italy, oftentimes equal the temples of 
old in exterior magnificence, and generally 
surpass them in interior decoration. Though 
I have excepted Rome from the comparison, yet 
I may safely aver that there was not anciently, 
even in Rome itself, one temple in magnitude 
comparable to the cathedral of Ftorence, or to 
that of Milan, and that few in internal beauty 
surpassed or even eitnaljed that of St. Georgia at 


of great celebrity — " Vetus sane ct angusta, quuin sit aiio- 
qiiin statQ die frequeniissinia . . . Dea* signum . . antiquum 
c ligno, quibusdani siii parlibus truncatum.” Pliny, who 
was about to rebuild this fane, in mtlim, in majus, orders his 
architect to pnrcliasc/eur pillars for (lie front, and a quan- 
tity of marble .siiliicicnt to lay the pavement and line the 
walls — Lift. xi. Ep.iMK 

^ Dclicta majuruni immeritus lues 
llumaue, donee tempia refveeris 

il^dcsque lubentes dcoruu, Ac. • 

Hor. Lib. iii. Ode 0. 
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Yeiike, of Sta. Giustina at Padua, or of the 
abbey church of Chiaravalle. 

The pillared portico was a peculiar feature of 
Roman magnificence, nor does Italy at present 
exhibit any thing of the kind, excepting the 
grand colonnade of the Vatican, forming the 
most extensive scene of architectural beauty in 
the world. In arcaded porticos Italy is still rich, 
and Vicenza and Bologna present in their cele> 
brated galleries a length of arches not probably 
surpassed in ancient times. 

Amphitheatres were of Roman invention, and 
when of great magnityde and of solid stone were 
most stupendous edifices. But of these the 
number was very small, and it may be doubted 
whether in all Italy there were more than three 
or four of the kind, two of which were in Rome, 
and one at Verona. Most, if not all the others 
were either of wood, like that of Placentia, which 
was burnt in tlic contest between Vespasian and 
Vitcllins, or of brick like that of Puteoli, and 
numberless others unnecessary to mention *. 


* 1 am aware that several learned authors are of opinion, 
that the upper story only of the amphitheatre of Placentia 
was of wood, and that the same may be said of other similar 
edifices supposed to be bum of the same materials. )3ut the 
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The observation on the small number of mag- 
niBcent amphitheatres may be applied with some 
restriction' to theatres, many of which were of 
little size, and of very common materials, and 
contributed no more to the ornament of the 
country than modern edifices of the same des- 
cription. The same may be said of circuses and 
baths, particularly the latter, which, with very 
few exceptions, were in provincial towns build- 
ings of more convenience than magnificence. 
But to compensate the defect, if there exist any 
in this respect, Modern Italy, possesses other 
edifices perhaps of equal beanty, and undoubtedly 
of greater utility, and of far superior interest. 
I allude to her abbies and to her hospitals. The 
former lift their venerable towers amidst her 
forests and her solitudes, sometimes re))lacc the 
temples that ci owncd the pinnacles of her moun- 
tains, and open in the loneliness of the desert 
scenes of architecture, of literary opulence, and 
of religious pomp, which, contrasted w ith the 
savage features of nature around, seem almost to 


destruction of so large au edifice can scarce be represented 
by an historian so accurate as Tacitus (Tacit, Hist, ii. 21) as 
the conflagration of the whole ; while, on the other hand, it 
is difficult to conceive how the appellation puhherrimum 
opus can be applied to a wooden pile. On the whole, as it 
was consumed by fire we must conclude that it was of wood. 
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border on the wonders of enchantment *. The 
latter encircle her cities with lines of palaces, 
superior in size and decorations to the mansion 
of their sovereigns, and expand halls, libraries, 
fountains, and gardens for the reception, not of 
an idle populace, nor of parasites and buffoons, 
nor of actors and declaimers, but of the sick and 
the suffering, of the ignoi'ant and the forlorn, of 
all that feel misery and want relief! If, to these 
eilifices we superadd colleges, seminaries, and 


* The site of the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, on the pinna- 
cle of the Alban Mount, is now occupied by a convent of 
Camaklolcse monks, and the Parent Alibey of the Benc- 
dictiii Order rises on the ruins of a temple of Apollo which 
crowned the pinnacle of Mount Camnum, The reader will 
recollect other instances. 

Some writers of more prejudice than reflection, represent 
these, and all similar establishments, as blots, deformities, 
defects, i^c. but as long as painting, sculpture, and arelii> 
tecture are held in repute ; as Long as agriculture and litera- 
ture are considered as advantages; and as long as the know- 
ledge of Christianity is looked upon as a blessing ; so long 
the great abbies will be ranked among the ornaments of 
Modern Italy. But, in the opinion of the authors mentioned 
above, the ergastula of antiquity, which may perhaps have 
sometimes occupied the same solitary recesses, and were the 
prisons of the slaves who cultivated the land, and now and 
then a<so of fVeemen sciaed by the lawless landholders on 
the high roatd, and enslaved for life, these ergasttifa might 
possibly be more ornamental. 
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literary establishments, all institutions unknown 
to antiquity, and almost all of considerable mag* 
nitude and splendor, spread at present over the. 
face of the country in every direction, and em- 
bellishing in a greater or less degree every town 
from Susa to Rhcggio, we may perhaps no Ion* 
ger hesitate to allow to Modern Italy the praise 
even of superior embellishment. But, when with 
these edifices we connect the object for which 
they are erected, and the moral effects which 
they are intended to produce ; when we con- 
template the consequent propagation of religion 
and decency, of literature and humanity, the 
propect still brightens upon us, and Modern 
Italy rises before us encircled with a lustre, that 
eclipses all the glories even of the Augustan 
age. 


Such was the state of Italy during the latter 
period of the eighteenth century, populous and 
cultivated, covered with the works of art and 
with the monuments of glory ; not only inde- 
pendent but extending her sway over the neigh- 
boring coasts and islands ; not only united by 
the same language, (the most harmonious and 
the most copious of modern dialects) but spread- 
ing that language with all its treasures over all 
the wide-extended shores of the Mediterranean. 
But the French invasion darkened the pros{>«ct, 
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and clouded all thig scene of glory. Since this 
disastrous event every year has visited Italy vrith 
some additional curse in its train, and has swept 
away in its flight some monument of her former 
fame, some remnant of her late prosperity. Her 
cities have h^en plundered; dragged 

away to bleed in the cause of their oppressors ; 
her schools have been suppressed ; her cultiva- 
tion discouraged ; the morals of her youth taint- 
ed, misery has thus been entailed upon future 
generations ; and all the curses of military des- 
potism have been inflicted upon her in all their 
aggravation. Of these curses the greatest and 
most destructive is the loss of her independence : 
Italy now, for the first time in the long annals of 
her most eventful history, is numhereti among 
the provinces of a foreign empire. Rome, the 
Princess of provinces is become tributary; the 
Metropolis of Christendom is degraded into the 
handmaid of Paris. The Roman Emperor, that 
majestic phantom that terminated with becom- 
ing dignity the grand pyramid of the European 
republic, has descended from his throne, and 
tamely resigned the crown and the sceptre of 
the Cfesars to a Gallic usurper*. Yet this pii- 


* The Romaa has thus subsided in the French Empire, 
and Napoleon affects to reign the founder of a vtyi monarchy. 
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sillunimous prince, when he gave up a title 
which had been the ambition of the wisest and 
the most heroic of his ancestors, and which raised 
his family above all the royal dynasties of Europe, 
had more legions under his command than were 
assembled under both Csesar and Pompey to 
dispute the empire of the world in the plains of 
Pai'salta. But, if Home has to blush for the 
pusillanimity of her Emperor, she may justiy 
glory in the firmness of her Pontiff, and acknow- 
ledge in Pius yil. thc>unconqucrable soul of her 
ancient heroes. While all the other sovereigns 
of the continent bowed in silent submission to 
the will of the victor, and resigned or assumed 
provinces and diadems at his nod, the humble 
Pontiff alone had the courage to assert his inde- 
pendence, to repel indignantly the protended 


and the rival, not the successor of the Caesars. This at- 
tempt to make France the seat of empire is the second on 
record. The first was made during the distractions that 
accompanied the contest between Vespasian and Vitellius 
Though successful at first, it soon terminated in disgrace 
and discomfiture, and the empire of the Gauls vanished 
before the genius of Rome. — Tacit. Hitt. iv. It is to be 
wished, for the sake of the human race at large, that this 
second attempt at universal dominion may meet with tfa^ 
same fiite ! 
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sov6reignty of the French despot, and to reject 
with contemptuous disdain both his claims and 
his offers. 

Inconcussa teuens dubio vestigia mundo. 

Lucan ii. 

How long tills subjugation of Italy may last, 
it is not for human foresight to determine ; but 
we may without rashness venfipre to assert, that 
as long us the population and the resources 
of Italy are annexed to the destinies of France, 
so long France must be triumphant. A peace 
that consigns the garden of Europe to the tran- 
quil sovereignty of that overgrown and most 
restless Power, consigns the Continent over to 
hopeless slavery ; and of a peace that brings 
such a dii# disaster with it, it may justly be 
asserted that it will be more pernicious in its 
consequences than the longest and most destruc- 
tive warfare. 

The islands may flatter themselves in vaiu 
with the advantages of their situation ; a popu- 
lation of sixty millions, active, warlike, and 
intelligent, with all the ports and all the forests 
of the Continent at their command, with increas- 
ing experience on their side, and with the skill 
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and the valor of trans-atlantic mariners in their 
favor, must at length prevail, and. wrest the 
trident even from the mighty hand of Great 
Britain. 

When we contemplate the page of history, and 
see how intimately happiness seems connected 
with misfortune, and how closely glory is fol* 
lowed by disaster ; when we observe the pros- 
perity of a country suddenly checked by inva- 
sion, the most civilized regions opened as if by 
the hand of Providence to a horde of barbarians, 
and all the fair prospect of peace and felicity 
blasted in the very moment of expansion, wc 
are tempted to indulge a sentiment of despon- 
dency, and mourn over the destiny of onr Species. 
But, the philosopher who admires the wisdom 
and the goodness of the Divine Being stamped 
on the face of nature, and reads them still more 
forcibly expressed in the Yoluinc of inspiration, 
will ascribe to design that which folly might 
attribute to chance ; he will discover in the 
histories of nations, as in the lives of individuals, 
the prudent discipline of a father inuring his sous 
to patience and to exertion ; repressing their 
petulance by timely chastisements ; encouraging 
their efforts by occasional success ; calling forth 
their powers by disasters and disappointments ; 

B B 2 
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allowing the mind seasons of peace and prospe- 
rity to mature its talents; and, when it has 
attained the highest point of perfection allotted 
to human endowment in this state of trial, chang- 
ing the scene, and by new combinations of 
nations and of languages, calling forth the 
energies of other generations ; and thus keeping 
the human heart and intellect in constant play 
and uninterrupted progress towards improve- 
ment. 
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Oil the Pope, the Roman Court, Cardinals, ^c. 

The subject of the follov.'ing’ pages, though 
not strictly speaking included in the plan of a 
Classical Tour, is yet intimately connected with 
the destinies of Rome. For the former reason I 
have omitted these observations in the body of 
the work ; and for the second, 1 think it neces- 
sary to insert them here ; especially as many of 
my readers, though they may have hoard much 
of the names, yet may possibly be very superfi- 
cially acquainted with the thinys themselves, 
Such therefore as may have any curiosity to 
satisfy, or any wish to acquire more information 
on the subject, will perhaps peruse the following 
pages with some interest. 

The person of the Pope may bo considered in 
tw'o very different capacities, as temporal .sove- 
reijrn of the Roman territory, and as chief 
Pastor of the Catholic Church. The confusion 
of these characters has produced much scandal 

I 
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in past ages, and in more modern times, has 
occasioned much misrepresentation and not a 
little oppression. To draw the line therefore, 
and to enable the reader to discriminate the 
rights annexed to these different characters, may 
be considered not only as necessary in a dis* 
course which treats of the Roman Court, but as 
a debt due to the cause of truth and benevolence. 
That such a combination of spiritual and tem- 
poral power may occasion a mutual re-action on 
each other, and that it has had that effect not 
unfrequently, most be admitted : whether it 
may not on that very account be, in some de- 
gree, mischievous, is a question which we are 
not here called upon to discuss, especially as this 
union forms no part of Christian or Catholic 
discipline; and however decorous or advanta- 
geous the independence of the first Pastor be 
supposed, yet it is confessedly no necessary ap- 
pendage of his spiritual jurisdiction. 1 shall 
treat of the spiritual character first, as that is the 
essential and distinguishing privilege claimed by 
the Homan See, and then speak of the temporal 
power which it has acquired in the lapse of 
ages. 

Nowj in order to give the Protestant reader a 
clear and precise idea of the rights which every 
Catholic considers as inherent in the Roman 
3 
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See, or to speak more correctly, in the successor 
of St. Peter, it will be necessary to observe* that 
the Pope is Bishop of Rome, Metropolitan and 
Primate of Italy, of Sicily, and of Macedonia, 
&c. and Patriarch of the West ; that in each of 
these capacities he enjoys the same privileges 
and the same authority as are enjoyed by other 
Bishops, Metropolitans, Primates, and Patriarchs 
in their respective dioceses and distnets ; that his 
authority like theirs, is confined within certain 
limits marked out by ancient custom, and by 
the canons ; and that like theirs also, it may be 
modified or suspended, by the Church at large. 
I shall only add, that as Patriarch of the West, 
the Pope enjoys a pre>eminence elevated enough 
to satisfy the wishes of the most ambitious pre> 
late, as by it he ranks before all western eccle* 
siastics, and takes place and precedency on all 
public occasions. 

But the Roman Pontiff claims honors still 
more distinguished, and as successor of St. Peter 
is acknowledged by the Catholic Church to sit 
as its first Pastor by divine institution. As it is 
not my intention to exhibit either proofs or olijec- 
tions, but merely to state an article of belief, I 
shall as the best and most satisfactory*^method 
g^ve it in the words of a general council.* 


* General Council of Florence. 
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Item, dofiuimus Sanctam Apostolicam Sedem et Roman- 
urn Pontificcm in universum orbem tenere Primatum,et ipsum 
Pontificem Romanum Successorefen esse beat! Petri, Principis 
Apostolorum, et verum Christi Vicarium, totiusque Ecclesia? 
Caput, et omnium Christianorum Patrem et Doctorem exis- 
tere ; et ipsi in beato Petro pascendi, regendi, ac gubernandi 
universalem ecclcsiam a Domino nostro Jesu Christo plenam 
potestatem traditam esse, quemadmodum etiam in gestis 
OEcumenicorum conciliorum et in sacris canonibus contine- 
tiir. Renovantes insuper ordinem traditum in canonibus 
cacterorum venerabiliuni Patriarcliarum ; ut Patriarcha Con- 
stantinopolitanus secundus sit post sanctissimum Romanum 
Pontiiicum, tertius vcro Alexandrinus, quartus autem Antio- 
chcnus, et quintus Hierosolymitanus ; salvis videlicet privi- 
legiis omnibus et juribus eorum.*’ 

According to this canon the Pope enjoys, by the 
institution of Clirist, the primacy of honor and 
jurisdiction over the whole Christian Church, 
and to refuse it to him would be deemed an act 
of rebellion*. But no authority has yet determined, 
and it seems indeed very difficult to fix, the pre- 
cise rights and prerogatives which are conferred 
by this primacy, and are so inseparably annexed 
to it, that to oppose their exercise or to deny their 
existence would be either schism or heresy. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the greater part of the powers 
exercised by the Popes, and especially those acts 


* See on this subject, DMttas Jidti Analysis, See, by 
Hplden, a pious and learned divii.e of the Sorhonne, 
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'which have been considereil as the most oftcnsive 
in themselves as well as galling to other bishops, 
are allowed to be of human institution. In fact, 
the object of the canon above-mentioned, as also 
of the article corresponding with it in the creed 
of Pius IV. seems to 'have been solely to ascertain 
the existence of a divinely appointed Superior in 
the Catholic Church, leaving in the interim tho 
mode of exercising his prerogative to the canons 
and the discipline of the same Church, to be en- 
larged or restrained as its exigencies may require. 

But though no temporal advantages are ori- 
ginally, or by its institution, annexed to it, yet 
it is evident that .such an elevated dignity must 
naturally inspire reverence, and consequently 
acquire weight and consideration. Influence, at 
least in a certain degree, must accompany such 
consideration, and give the spiritual pastor no 
small degree of worldly importance. We ac- 
cordingly find, that even in tlie very commence- 
ment of Christianity the Bishop of Rome had 
become a conspicuous personage, so far as to 
attract the attention of the Emperors, and some- 
times, if the expression of an ancient writer be 
not a rhetorical exaggeration, to awaken their 
jealousy. 

When the Emperors embraced Chrisiianity, 
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it may easily be imagined, that the successor of 
St. Peter acquired an increase of temporal weight 
and dignity ; and it has been observed, that the 
Pagan historians speak with some asperity of the 
splendor of his retinue and of the delicacy of his 
table. This splendor can excite .no astonishment. 
The first pastor of the religion of the Emperors 
might justly be ranked among the great digni- 
taries of the empire ; he had free access to the 
person of the sovereign, and was by him treated 
with filial reverence: his palace and his table 
were frequented by the first officers of the state, 
and to support his dignity in their company 
might, perhaps justly, be considered as one of 
the duties of his station. We cannot suspect 
the Popes of that period, such as St. Sylvester, 
St. Damasus, Gelasius, Leo the Great, (See. of 
such contemptible vices as either luxury or os- 
tentation ; simple and disinterested all through 
life, they could not be supposed to resign their 
habitual virtues in their old age, and to com- 
mence a career of folly when seated in the chair 
of St. Peter. But they knew human nature, and 
very prudently adapted their exterior to that 
class of society which they were destined to in- 
struct. 

But besides the consideration inseparable from 
the office itself, another source of temporal great- 
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ness may be found in the extensive possessions 
of land, and in the great riches in plate, of the 
Roman Church itself. These riches were con* 
siderable, even under the Pagan Emperors and 
during the persecutions, as we may presume 
from various passages in ancient authors *, and 
they were not a little increased by the liberal 
donations of the Christian princes, and particu* 
larly of Constantine the Great. The invasion 
of the barbarians, without doubt, might occU'^ 
sionally lower the produce of these lands, and 
their rapacity might lessen the quantity of plate ; 
yet not in the same proportion in which it af* 
fected the lands and the properties of the laity, 
as great respect was in general shewn to the 
tombs of the Apostles, and to the sanctuaries of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran. So 
far, indeed, was this veneration sometimes car- 
ried by these invaders, that the fierce Genseric 
himself not only spared the great Basiiicae, but 
during all the horrors of a week’s plunder, re- 
spected the persons and the property placed 
within their precincts. Hence the Roman Church, 
after repeated invasions, after the establishment 
and the reigns of a race of barbarian monarchs, 
and even after the destructive vicissitudes of the 


* Prudi Lib. Hift srtf»i>u». 2. D. S. Lanrentio. 
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Gothic war, which gave the last blow to the 
prosperity and to the fortunes of Italy, still re- 
tained extensive possessiona, not in Italy only, 
but in Sicily and other more distant provinces. 
This fact we learn from the epistles of Gregory 
the Great, who employed the. vast income, of 
which he was the administrator, in supporting 
many illustrious families reduced to misery, and in 
relieving the distress of the people laboring 
under the accumulated pressure of war, of fa- 
mine, and of pestilence. When such riches are 
so employed, it is no wonder that the public 
should look with reverence and adection to the 
hand that dispenses them, and be disposed to 
transfer their allegiance from a sovereign remote, 
weak, and indiilerent, to their Pastor, who re- 
lieved them by his generosity, directed them by 
bis prudence, and protected them by his talents 
and by his authority. Snch was the part which 
Gregory acted during his pontificate. He was 
by birth a Homan patrician, and took a deep 
interest in the misfortuiu'S of his country ; be 
was placed by his rank and education on a level 
with the greatest characters of the age, and had 
been early employed in the management of 
public aftairs ; he had thus acquired the address 
of a cowtier with the experience of a statesman : 
when raised to the pontificate he found, in the 
disastrous state of Rome and Italy, sufficient op* 
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portunities of displaying these talents to the best 
•advantage, and for the noblest object ; ami by 
them he saved his country from the intrigues of 
the imperial court, from the weakness and the 
wickedness of the Exarchs, and from the fury of 
the Longohardi, then a recent and most savage 
horde of invaders. 

From this period, though the Greek Emperors 
were the nominal, yet the Popes became the real 
and effective sovereigns of Rome ; and attached 
to it as they generally were by birth, and always 
by residence, duty, and interest, they promoted 
its welfare with unabating and oftentimes, suc- 
cessful efforts. Upon the merit of these services 
therefore, and the voluntary submission of an 
admiring and grateful flock rests the original 
and blest claim which thd Roman Pontiffs possess 
to the temporal sovereignty. But though this 
sovereignty was enjoyed, many years elapsed 
before it was avowed, on the side of the Pontiff, 
or admitted on that of the Emperor, and many 
more ages before it was fully and finally esta- 
blished on a solid and unshaken basis. 

The German Caesars continued long to assert 
their supreme dominion over the metropolis as 
the Capital of their empire ; the Roman barons, 
a proud and ferocious aristocracy, often defied 
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the authority of their weak Pontiffs; and the 
Roman people itself, though willing to submit to' 
the councils of a father, frequently rebelled 
against the orders of a prince. It will not appear 
singular, that these rebellions, or to speak more 
fairly, these acts of opposition to the temporal 
dominion of the Popes were never more frequent 
than during the reigns of those Pontiffs, whose 
characters were the most daring, and whose 
claims were the most lofty. In fact, from the 
tenth century, when the Popes began to dege- 
nerate from the piety of their predecessors*, 
and to sacrifice their spiritual character to their 
temporal interests, Rome became the theatre of 
insurrection, warfare, and intrigue ; and con- 
tinued so with various intervals of tranquillity 
occasioned by the intervening reigns of milder 
Pastors, till the sixteenth century, when they 
resumed the virtues of their early predecessors, 
and by them regained the veneration and the 
affection of their flocks. Since that period the 
Pope has reigned Pastor and Prince, an object 
at once of the reverence and of the allegiance of 
the Roman people, seldom alarmed by foreign 


* This fact will not be contested by the most zealous 
partisan of the papal prerogative ; if it should be, the au- 
thor need only appeal to Baronius, who, speaking of the 
tenth century, obaervea— Posf(/?ces Romanos a veterum 
pktate degenera$te,€tfrin(ipts satculi sanctitatejlomim. 
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invasion, or insulted by domestic insurrection ; 
devoted to the duties of his profession, the patron 
of the arts, the common father of Christendom, 
and the example and the oracle of the Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

But though the Pope is both Bishop and 
Prince, yet his titles, dress, equipage, and the 
whole ceremonial of his court, arc adapted to the 
first of these characters. He is styled Holiness, 
the Holy Father, and sometimes in history the 
the Sovereign Pontiff ; but the former appella- 
tions, as more appropriate to his duties and 
functions, are exclusively used in his own court. 
His robes are the same as those of a bishop in 
pontificals, (excepting the stole and the color, 
which is white not purple.) His vestments when 
he officiates in church as well as his mitre do 
not differ from those of other prelates. The tiara 
seems originally to have been an ordinary mitre, 
such as is still worn by the Greek Patriarchs. 
The three circlets, which have raised it into a 
a triple crown, were added at different periods, 
and it is said, for different mystic reasons. The 
first or lowest seems to have been originally a 
mere border, gradually enriched with gold and 
diamonds. The second was the invention of 
Boniface Vlll. about the year IdOD j and to 
complete the mysterious decoration, the third 
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tvas superaddcd about the middle of the four* 
teenth ccntuiy. The use of the tmra is con^ 
fined to certain extraordinary occasions, as in 
most great ceremonies the Pope uses the com* 
mon episcopal mitre. 

Whenever Ire appears in public, or is ap- 
proached even in private, his person is encircled 
with reverence and with majesty. In public, 
a large silver cross raised on high is carried be- 
fore him, us a sacred banner, the church hells 
ring as he passes, and all kneel in his sight. 
When he officiates at the pAtriarehal Basilicse 
he is carried from his apartments in the adjoining 
palace to the chui ch in a chair of state ; tliough 
in the chancel his throne is merely an ancient 
episcopal chair, raised only a few steps above the 
seats of the cardinals or clergy. In private, as 
the pontifical palaces are vast and magnificent, 
there are perhaps more apartments to be tra- 
versed, and greater appearances of splendor in 
the approach to his person, than in an intro- 
duction to any other sovereign. In his auticham- 
her, a prelate in full robes is always in waiting, 
and when the bell rings, (he door of the ponti- 
fical apartment opens, and the Pope is seen in a 
chair of state with a little table before him. The 
person presented kneels once at the thresliold, 
again in the middle of the room, and lastly, at 
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the feet of the Pontiff, who, according to circum- 
stances, allows him to kiss the cross embroidered 
on his shoes, or presents his band to raise him. 
The pontiff then converses with him a short time, 
and dismisses him with some slight present of 
beads, or metals, as a memorial. The ceremony 
of genuflection is again repeated, and the doors 
close *. 


^ Some Protestants have objected to this ceremony, 
which, after all, is only a mark of respect formerly paid to 
every bishop and still kept up in a court tenacious of its 
ancient observances. It is saidt that Horace Walpole, when 
presented to Benedict XIV. stood for some time iii a posture 
of hesitation, when the Pope, who was remarkable for 
cheerfulness and humour, exclaimed, Knecf down, my son, 
receive the blessing of an old man ; it will do you no harm /'* 
upon which the young travieSlef' instantly fell on his knees, 
and was so much pleased with the conversation and liveliness 
of Beuedict, that he took every occasion of waiting upon 
him, and testifying his respect during his stay at Rome. In 
truth, English gentlemen have always been received by the 
Popes with peculiar kindness and condescension, and every 
indulgence is shewn to their opinions, or, as the Romans 
must term them, their prejudices and even to their caprices. 

The custom of being carried in a chair of state has also 
given offence, and is certainly not very conformable to the 
modern practice even of courts, ho’.>evS it is another reni« 


* Fleory MenirfldesCbretieii«xxxii,ad&noB, 
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The pomp which environs the Pontiff in public, 
and attracts the attention so forcibly, may per- 
haps appear to many a glorious and enviable 
distinction ; but there are few, I believe, who 
would not, if accompanied by it in all the de- 
tails of ordinary life, feel it an intolerable burthen. 
Other sovereigns have their hours of relaxation ; 
they act their part in public, and then throw off 
their robes, and mix in the domestic circle with 
their family or their confidants. The Pope has 
no hours of relaxation ; always encnmbered with 
the same robes, surrounded by the same attend- 
ants, and confined within the magic circle of 


nant of ancieot manners, a mode of conveyance (less lux* 
urious indeed) copied from the lectica, so mucli in use among 
the Romans. 1 n the earlier agiiltp the custom of the Popes as of 
other bishops was to pass from the sacristy through the church 
on foot *, leaning on two priesti* and thus advance to the altar ; 
a custom more conformable to Christian humility, and to the 
simplicity oot only of ancient but of modern times. In fact, 
in all the ceremonial of the Roman Church and Court, the 
only parts liable to misrepresentation or censure, are certain 
additions of later times, when, in religious pomps and court 
pageants, in dress and in style, all was inflated and cumber- 
some. Tlie rule of reform is easy and obvious ; to prune off 
the excrescences of ^arbarous ages, and to restore the simple 
forms of antiquity. 


Ordo Kom* Primus et Secuiid. Murat§n, 
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etiquette, he labors for ever under the wei^t of 
his dignity, and may, if influenced by ordinary 
feelings, often sigh for the leisure and the insig^ 
nificance of the' college or the cloister. A' morn- 
ing of business and application closes with a 
solitary meal ; a walft in the gardens of the 
Quiritwl or thq Vatican, a visit to a church or 
an hospital, are his only exercises. Devotion and 
business, the duties of the Pontiff and of the 
Prince, successively occupy his hours, and leave 
no vacant interval for the indulgence of the taste, 
or for the arrangemdht of the affairs of the in- 
dividual. What honors can compensate for a 
life of such restraint and confinement 1 

I have dhd a solitary meal, for the Pope never 
dines in company ; so tlud to him a repast is no 
recreation ; it is consequently short and frugal. 
Sixtus Quintus is reported to have confined the 
expences of his table to about sixpence. In- 
nocent XI. did not exceed half-a-crown ; and 
the present Pontiff, considering the different 
valuation of money, equals them both in fru- 
gality, as his table never exceeds five shillings a 
day. These unsocial repasts may have their 
utility in removing all temptations to luxurious 
indulgence, and all opportunities of unguarded 
conversation) two evils to which convivial en- 
tertainments are confessedly liable. Yet, when 
c c 3 
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W6 consider on the one side the sobriety and the 
ivserve of the Italians, particularly when in con- 
spicuous situations, and on the other the number 
of men of talents and information that are to be 
found at all times in the Roman court, and in 
die college of cardinals; we feel ourselves dis- 
posed to condemn an etiquette which deprives 
die Pontiff of such conversation as might not 
only afford a rational amusement, but oftentimes 
be made the vehicle of useful hints and sug- 
gestions. Another advantage might result from 
a freer communication ; thb smiles of greatness 
call forth genius ; admission to the table of the 
Pontiff might revive that ardor for literary 
glory, which distinguished the era of Leo X. 
and might again perhaps hil Rotne**with Ora- 
tors, Poets, and Philoimphers. And though we 
applaud the exclusion of buffoons and panto- 
mimes, and the suppression of shews and page- 
antry, yet we may be allowed to wish that the 
halls of the Vatican again resounded with the 
voice of the orator, and with the lyre of die 
poet; witli the approbation of the Court, and 
with the plaudits of the multitude. But can 
Rome flatter herself with the hopes of a third 
Augustan age ? 

On the whole, the person and condnet of the 
whether in public or in private, are under 
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perpetual restraint and constant inspection.. The 
least deviation froih strict propriety or even 
from customary forms, would be immediately 
noticed, published, and censured in pasquinadesw 
Leo X. loved shooting, and by the change of 
dress necessary for that amusement, gave scandsd. 
Clement XIY. (Ganyanelli) was advised by his 
physicians to ride ; he rode in the neighborhood 
of his Alban Villa, and it is said, oflended the 
people of the country not a little by that supposed 
levity. Benedict XIY. wished to see the interior 
arrangement of a new theatre, and visited it 
before it was opened to* the public ; the next 
morning an inscription appeared over the door 
by which he had entered. Porta SauUt ; pknary 
indulyence to all who enter. These anecdotes 
suffice to sliew the joyless uniformity of the papal 
cot]i*t, as well as the strict decorum that pervades 
every department immediately connected with the 
person of the Pontiff. 

f^ome centuries ago the Popes considered 
themselves authorised, by their temporal sove- 
reignty, to give the same exhibitions and toor- 
naments, and to display the same scenes of 
festivity and magnificence in the Yatican, as 
were beheld at the courts and in the palaces of 
other princes ; nor did such ill-placed pageant 
seem at that period to have excited surprise cv 

5 
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C6iUiiira< Eut the inflaence - of the Council of 
Trent, though its direct interference was indig- 
nantly repelled, reached the recesses of the 
pontifical palace, and the general rigor of dis- 
cipline established by it, ascended from the 
members to the head, and at length pervaded 
the whole body. Hence the austere features of 
the papal court, and the monastic silence that 
reigns through the vast apartments of the Vatican 
and of the Quirinal palaces ; and hence also the 
solitary repasts and the perpetual abstemiousness 

of the Pontiff's table. « 

« 

I mean not, however, to insinuate that the 
private virtues of the Popes themselves have no 
share in this system of frugality and decorum, as 
tliat is by no means the truth. Temperance is a 
general virtue in Italy, and independent even of 
the national character, the Popes have long been 
remarkable for their personal abstemiousness. 
The present Pontiff in particular, inured to mo- 
nastic discipline from his youth, and long accus- 
tomed to the plainest diet, owes, probably, the 
extreme temperance by which he is distinguished, 
to habit as much as to principle, and can feel 
little inclination to exchange' bis slight and 
wholesome repasts for the pleasures of a luxurious 
table. But, to whatever cause it may be attri- 
buted, this truly episcopal spirit and appearance 
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are edifying, and must extort the ap[daiise of 
every traveller, who, however unwilling he may 
be to acknowledge the Pontiff as the first Pastor 
of the Christian Church, must confess, that his 
mode of living and appearance are not unworthy 
of that sacred character. 

To speak of the prerogative of the Pontiff as 
a sovereign is scarcely necessary, as it is known 
to be uncontroled by any legal or constitutional 
authority ; a despotism, which, though mildly 
exercised, is diametrically opposite both to the 
interests of the people and to the personal happi* 
ness of the prince himself. The mischiefs that 
result from thence to the former are obvious ; 
while the latter, if alive to sentiments of religion 
and of moral obligation as the modern sovereigns 
of Rome must unquestionably be, cannot, but 
tremble under the weight of a responsibility so 
awful thus conflncd to his own bosom. To share 
it i^ith the Ijest and wisest members of the State 
is safe, and would at the same time be so glo« 
rious, that we should be tempted to wonder that 
the experiment had never been tried, if every 
page in history did not prove how sweet despotic 
sway is to the vitiated palate of Sovereigns. Biit, 
if ‘ever any monarch had cither an opportunity 
or an inducement to realize the generous plan 
formed by Servius Tullius of giving bberty aqd 

3 
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H colutitution to his people^ the PopeSf we should 
imagine, could have wanted neither. 

In the middle ages when even Rome itself 
was infected with the barbarism and the licen- 
tiousness of the times, the Romans may perhaps 
have been incapable of governing themselves 
with prudence and consistency. The Barons 
were perhaps too powerful, the people too ig- 
norant, to bear, or to appreciate the blessingfs of 
equal laws and of representative administration. 
(1 have said perhaps, because experience has 
lung since proved that the best instrument of 
civilization is liberty.) But surely this objection 
is not applicable to the Romans of the present 
age, whether nobles or plebeians ; the former, are 
calm and stately ; the latter, serious and reason- 
able ; forming a nation well calculated to exercise 
the rights and to display the energies of a free 
people. The cardinals and tlie first patricians 
would constitute a wise and illustrious senate, 
and the people might exercise their powers by 
a representative body, the materials of which 
may be discovered in every street in Rome, and 
in every town and almost village in its dependent 
prelvinces. The Pontiff, a prince without passions, 
withAUt any interest but that of his peof^, with- 
enl any allurement to vice, and any bias to in- 
jniticf, most surely be a fit head to such a 
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poUttca) body, and cdculated to pronda over it 
with dig^nity and effect. Thus the Senatus Po» 
pulusque Romanus^ now an empty name, would 
again become a mighty body ; the rich and beau- 
tifnl territory under its sway would agaii) teem 
with population ; its induence or its power might 
once more unite Italy in one solid mass, and direct 
its energies in union with Great Britain, its na- 
tural ally, against the common enemy of Italy, 
of Great-Britain, and of mankind. 

But to turn from visions too prosperous to be re- 
alized, we shall proceed to the College of Car- 
dinals, the real senate of modern Rome, and the 
council of the Pontiff. The title of cardinal was 
originally given to the parochial clergy of Rome: 
it seems to have been taken from the imperial 
court, where, in the time of Theodosius, the prin- 
cipal officers of the state had that appellation 
added as a distinction to their respective dignities. 
The number of titles, or churches which gave a 
title to this dignity, is seventy-two, including the 
six suburban bishoprics; their principal and most 
honorable privilege is that of electing the Pope; 
and it is easy to conceive that their dignity and 
importance increased with that of the Roman Bejs 
itself, and that they shared alike its temporal and 
its spiritual pre-eminence. As they are the coun- 
sellors, so they are the officers of the Pontiff, and 
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are thus entrusted with the management of the 
chorcb at large and of the Roman State in 
particular. 

■ In the middle ages, when*the Roman Bishop 
seemed to engross to himself the government, 
both spiritual and temporal, of Christendom, and 
acted at once with all the power and authority of 
Emperor and of Pontiff, the cardinalate became 
the next most conspicuous dignity, and rivalled, 
sometimes eclipsed the splendor of royalty itself. 

\ 

Even after the plenitude of papal power bad 
been retrenched, and the reformation had with- 
drawn so many provinces from its dominion, the 
purple retained its lustre, andl^ cardinal still con- 
tinued to rank with princes of the blood royal. 
This honor they possess even in our times, and in 
spite of the revolution itself, they enjoy it in such 
courts as are not immediately under French con- 
trol. Thus the College of Cardinals has made a 
conspicuous figure in Europe for the space of at 
least one thousand years. The Roman Senate 
itself can scarce be said to have supported its 
fame and grandeur for so long a period; in dig- 
nity, mnk, talents, and majesty, the sacred Col- 
lege is worthy to succeed and to represent that 
august assembly. 
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One of the advantage, or rather the pecnltar 
glory of this body, is that it admits men of emi> 
uence in virtue, talents, or rank, without miy 
regard to country or nation ; thus paying a tribute 
to merit in opposition to local prejudices, and in- 
viting genius from every quarter of the globe, tp 
receive the honors, and at the same time to in- 
crease the lustre of the Roman purple. The 
classic writers of the age of Leo, while they be- 
held so many distinguished characters collected 
in this assembly, and while they received so much 
encouragement from its learned member^, looked 
up to it with- reverence and affection, and joyfully 
applied to it the titles and the appellations of the 
ancient senate. It was with them the amplissimus 
coitus f imperii et rationis arx-—portus omnium 
f)entium — Orbis t^arum concilium. See. Its 
members were the purpurati patres — yentium 
putroni — Urbis principes, &c. It cannot there- 
fore be a matter of surprise that this dignity 
should at all times have been the object of eccle- 
siastical ambition, and been accepted with joy by 
the sons even of the first monarchs in Europe. 

The cardinals are named by the Pope, 'though 
all the Catholic Powers are allowed to recommend 
a certain number. Some hats are generally kept 
in reserve in case of any emergency, so that the 
number is seldom full. The nomination is not 
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often abused, and the honor so rarely misjdaced, 
that the public has not been known to complain 
for a long lapse of years. 

« 

The grand assembly of the cardinab is called 
tjie Consistory, where the Pontiff presides in 
person. Here they appear in all the splendor of 
the purple and form a most majestic senate, such 
as might almost justify the emphatical expression 
of the Greek Orator. But this assembly is not 
precisely a council, as it seldom discusses, but 
witnesses the ratification of measures previously 
weighed and adopted in the cabinet of the Pontiff. 
Here therefore public communications are an- 
nounced, foreign ambassadors received, cardinals 
created, formal coin]>limeuts made and answered, 
in short, the exterior splendor of sovereignty is 
displayed to the public eye. But the principal 
prerogative of a cardinal is exercised in the Con- 
clave, so called because the members of the sa- 
cred college arc then confined within the pre- 
cincts of the great halls of the Vatican palace, 
where they remain immured till they agree in the 
election of a Pontiif. The balls arc divided into 
temporary apartments ; each cardinal has four 
small rooms, and two attendants called conclavists. 
The Senator of Rome, the conservators, and the 
patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, then in the 
city, guard the different entrances into the con- 
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clave, and prevent all communication. These 
precautions to exclude all undue influence and in- 
trigue, from such an assembly, on such an oc- 
casion, though not always eftectual, deserve 
plause. However, the clashing interests of the 
different courts are so well-poised, that even in- 
trigfue can do but little mischief ; for if the car- 
dinals attached to any sovereign make particular 
eflbrts in favor of any individual of the same in- 
terest, they only awaken the jealousy and rouse 
the opposition of all the other courts and parties. 
The choice generally falls on a cardinal totally 
unconnected with party, and therefore excep- 
tionable to none, exempt from glaring defects, 
and ordinarily remarkable for some virtue or 
useful accomplishment, such as learning, dignity, 
moderation, firmness. 

It is not my intention to specify all the forms of 
etiquette observed, or the coremonies practised 
during the process, or at the conclusion of the 
election ; two or three however I must notice for 
reasons which will appear sufliciently obvious; 
one is the custom of putting the tickets containing 
the votes of the cardinals on the patina (or com- 
munion plate) and then into the chalice : notV, 
however important these votes may be, and how- 
ever intimate their connexion with the wclfare*of 
the Church, yet to apply to them the vases de- 
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voted in a peculiar manner to the most awful in- 
stitutions of religion, seems to pass beyond dis> 
respect, and almost to border on profanation. 
The next ceremony to which 1 have alluded, is 
that called the adoration of thje Pope ; it takes 
place almost immediately after his election, when 
he is placed in a chaia^on the altar of the Sixtine 
chapel, and there receives the homage of the car- 
dinals: this ceremony is again repeated on the 
high altar of St. Peter’s. No%v in this piece of 
pageantry, 1 object not to the word adoration ; 
no one who knows Latin, or reflects upon the 
sense which it bears on this and on a thousand 
other occasions, will cavil at it, thoiigh he may 
wish it other.'ise applied. Nor do I And fault 
with the throne ; he who is at the same time both 
Pontiff and Prince has, from time and custom, 
j^erhaps a double title to such a distinction. But 
why should the altar be made his footstool ? the 
altar, the beauty of holiness, the throne of the 
victim * lamb, the mercy seat of the temple of 
Christianity ; why should the altar be converted 
into the footstool of a mortal :* 


* Hie sliA pHscit populos tideles 
Carne, qui mundi scelus omne tollit 
Agout, et fiisi pretiura cruoris 
Ipie propiaat. 


Hym. Ded. 
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1 mean net^ however, while I condemn this 
ceremony to extend the censure to those who 
practise or who tolerate it. Besides the difficulty 
of altering an ancient rite (if this piece of pw* 
geantry deserve that epithet) the world is too 
well acquainted with the virtues of the late* 
Pontifis to suspect them of want of humility. To 
conform to an established custom, and to refer the 
honor to him whom they represent, the Prince of 
Pastors and the Master of Apostles appears per- 
haps to them a greater act of humility than to 
excite surprize, and perhaps to give oftence, by 
an untimely and unexpected resistance. Be the 
motives of toleration however what they may, the 
practice is not edifying to any, it is offensive to 
most, and of consequence, as producing some 
evil and no good, it ought to be suppressed. 

The lust ceremony which 1 shall notice is the 
following. As the new Pontiff advances towards 
the high altar of St. Peter’s, the master of the 
ceremonies kneeling before him, sets fire to a 
small quantity of tow placed on the top of a gilt 
staff, and as it blazes and vanishes in smoke, thus 
addresses the Pope, Sancte Pater ! sic transit . 
gloria mundi ! This ceremony is repeated thrice. 
Such allusions to the nothingness of sublunary 
grandeur have, we all know, been introduced 
into the ceremonials of royal pageantry both in 
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tneient and modern 4iines; nor i»4t mentaoited 
here as a novelty, bat as a proof of the traa* 
acendent glory whic6 once encompassed the papal 
throne.>~»iVefno eat in mundo sine aliqm trihu- 
latione vel ar^usHAt quamvis Rex sit vel Papa.— 
Re Imit. Christi. i. 22. The pontifical dignity 
was then, it seems, supposed to be the comple* 
ment and perfection of regal and even imperial 
power. 

* 

Yet there is no sovereign who seems to stand 
in so little need of this lesson us the Roman 
Pontiff. The robes which encumber his motions 
the attendants that w'atcb his steps, and the severe 
magnificence tliat surroiinds him on all sides, are 
so many mementos of his duties and of his respon- 
sibility ; while the churches W’hich lie daily fre- 
quents lined w ith monuments, that announce the 
elxistence and the short reigns of his predecessors; 
nay, the very city which he inhabits, thesepulchre 
of ages and of empires, the sad monument of all 
that is great and glorious beneath the sun, re- 
mind him at every step of fallen grandeur and of 
human mortality. One lesson more the Pontiff’ 
is now destined to receive daily, and that is of all 
others the most impre.ssive and most mortifying; 
power escaping from his grasp, and influence 
evaporating in the shadow of a name, Sic transit 
phria mundi. 
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Of the retinue and procession of the Pontiff at 
the inauguration I shall say no more ; but of 
the ceremonial of the Roman . Court in general 
merely give the opinion of the most intelligent of 
French travellers in his own words, after having 
observed that, to the eye of an Englishman, 
though as partial to pomp and stateliness as the 
native of a northern region can be, the effect 
would be increased if the quantum of e'eremony 
were considerably diminished. Im pompe gut 
environne le Pape, et les ceremonies de I'Jiglise 
Homaine sont les plus majestnenses, les plus au-^ 
ijustes, et les plus imposaiites qu'on puisse voir.* 

From the state and the exterior of the Popes 
in general, we will now pass to the person and 
the character of the present Pontiff. Pius VII. 
is of a noble family, Chiaramonle by name, and 
became early in life a Benedictin monk of the 
Abbey of S. Georgio at Venice. His learning, 
virtue, and mildness raised him shortly above the 
level of his brethren, attracted the attention of hw 
Superiors first, and afterwards of the late Pope, 


* La Lande . — The reader will perhaps be surprised to 
find no account of various observances, of which he has 
heard or read much, such as the optn stool, the examination, 
&c. &c . : but his surprise will cease, or perhaps increase, 
w hen he is assured that no such ceremonies exist . 
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]^iu8 VI. who on bis way to Vienna had an op- 
portunity of noticing the Father Chiaramonte, 
and who shortly after promoted him to the See 
of Itnola, and afterwards raised him to the pur- 
ple. His career in tliis splendid line seems to 
have been'marked rather by the mild and conci- 
liating virtues than by the display of extraordinary 
abilities ; we accordingly find him estaemed and 
beloved by all parties, and respected even by the 
French generals, and by Buonaparte in particu- 
lar. 

When* the late Pope was tom from his Capital 
by the orders of the French Directory, and drag- 
ged prisoner into France, the cardinals were ba- 
nished or deported with circumstances of pecu- 
liar cruelty, and the cardinal Chiaramonte of 
course shared in common with his brethren the 
hardships and the dangers of this persecution. 

On the death of Pius VI. the cardinals assem- 
l^ed in conclave at Venice, and in a short time 
unanimously proclaimed cardinal Chiaramonte 
Pope. This election took place in the month of 
March 18(K). The French were obliged to eva- 
cuate Rome about the same period, and the Pope 
embarked for Ancona, and made his public entry 
into Rome in the following April. 

We may easily conceive the joy both of the 
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Pontiff and of the pelple on this happy oeention. 
The scene was unusaaliy splendid, but it owed 
its splendor not to the opulence of the sorerei^, 
but to the *ea! of the subject. The guard that 
lined the streets, and escorted the Pontiff, eon* 
sisted of a numerous body of young patricians ; 
the triumphal arches and decorations were sup* 
plied by tUft Roman people ; and the equipage of 
the Pontiff himself was the voluntary homage of 
the generous Cohnm, a prince truly worthy of 
the name of a Roman. In fact, the Pbpc was 
personally as poor as the Apostle whom he 
succeeds, and like him, brought to his Flock no- 
thing but the piety of the Pastor, and the affec- 
tion of the Father. As the procession moved to- 
wards the Vatican, tears were observed more than 
once streaming down his checks, and the details 
which he afterwards received of the distress occa- 
sioned by the rapacity of the late invaders, could 
only increase his anguish. 

To relieve the sufferings of bis people, and to 
restore the finances of the country, was his first 
object, and to attain ithe began by establishing a 
system of the strictest economy in his own house- 
hold apd around his own person. He next sup* 
pressed all immunities or exemptions, and sub- 
jected the nobility and the clergy to tlfle same or 
to greater burthens than the lower orders; thS' 

i> p 2 
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regalation, so simple in itself, and so jnst, is yet 
little practised on the continent, where in general 
the weight of taxation falls upon those who are 
least capable of bearing it. The French repub> 
lie affects indeed to adopt it, but in fact uses it 
only as a ‘convenient method of plundering the 
rich without relieving the poor. Such are the 
beneficial effects of this regulation, iflht though 
some oppressive and unpopular duties have, 1 
believe, been removed, and the sum imposed on 
each individual diminished, yet the general 
amount of the taxes is considerably increased. 
Other salutary arrangements are, it is said, in 
contemplation, and the good intentions, the 
sense, and the virtuous feelings of Pius V if. 
encourage the hope, that his reigti, if he be not 
thwarted in his designs, will be the commence- 
ment of an era of reform and of prosperity. 

The Pope is of a middle'statnre; his eyes are 
dark, and his hair is black and curly ; his coun- 
tenance is mild and benevolent, expressing rather 
the tranquil virtues of his first profession, than 
the sentiments congenial to bis latter elevation. 
However, it is whispered by those who are more 
intimately acquainted with his character, that he 
can on occasions display great firmness and de- 
cision } that he is influenced much more by his 
own judgment than by the opinions of his mi- 
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nisters, and that he adheres irreTocably to his 
determination. At the preseht crisis, when the 
temporal possessions of the Roman Church are 
at the mercy of the strongest, a spirit of conci- 
liation is perhaps the flbst calculated to preserve 
their integrity; and even in the spiritual con- 
cerns of the Apostolic See, the interests of reli- 
gion maji doubtless be best consulted by such 
concessions and changes in discipline as the rea- 
son or even the prejudices of the age may seem 
to demand. In both these respects, and parti- 
cularly in the latter, the lenient and judicious 
Pontiff is likely to employ his authority in a man- 
ner highly conducive to public utility. 

1 have said above, if not thwarted in his de- 
signs, for the exception is necessary. The power 
of the French Republic still alarms the Roman 
court ; and the darkness of its designs and the 
known malignity of its leaders, arc sufficient to 
justify every suspicion. Even at present their 
conduct is treacherous and insolent. Though 
obliged by the articles of the late peace to eva- 
cuate the Roman territory, they still continue to 
occupy its sea-ports, and they compel the papal 
government to provide for the maintenance and 
the pay of the troops employed for that purpose. 
To which 1 ni^y s^dd, that they still encourage 
spies and intriguers of various descriptions in the 
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Ctpital, tnd what is perhaps less dangerous bat 
0iore expensive, they send generals to Rome 
under various pretexts, but in fact to extort 
money under the appellation of presents. Such 
is the occupation of il/sr#/, at the moment 1 am 
now writing, and such the silent warfare carried 
on by the French since the last treaty. 

Cauponantes bellum, non bclligcrantes. 

The attention paid to this brother-in-law ^of 
the First Consul is ^rcat, and borders rather 
upon homage than civility ; but it is the worship 
paid to the genius of mischief, and springs from 
suspicion and fear unqualified by one single spark 
of esteem or affection.* 


^ 

* Od« evening at a conversazione given by Turlonia, a 
well-known Roman banker, in honor of tlie peace lately 
concluded, to which Murat, the French general, and all the 
Englisli and French at Rome were invited, Murat paid par- 
ticular attention to the English, and among them to Captain 

of the Guards. Walking with him and others 

about the Faro table, and observing that the Eoglisb took 
no part in tlw gambling there carried on, he took occasion 
to make them a compliment on their forbearance, and passing 
thence to some sarcastic observations on the master of the 
bouse and his countrymen, concluded by a declaration that 
there are but two nations in the worlds the FVeneh and the 
EagUah— ^ says iie» «« ore lAe JirH by aeg, wo if 
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The fatal experience of French power and 
malignity, and the fearful obscurity in which the 
intentions of that infernal government are enve- 
loped, must of course act as a drawback upon 
the benevolent plans of the Pontiff, and keep the 
resources of the country almost in a state of 
stagnatiou. If an excavation is to be made, a 
question natnraliy occurs — May not the French 
make us another visit, and carry away the fruits 
of our discoveries ? If a project of cleansing 
the bed of the Tiber is proposed, and about to 
be adopted, fur whom, it is asked, shall we draw 
up these long neglected treasures ? for our great- 
est enemies. Is a palace to be repaired or new 
furnished ; what ! they exclaim, shall we spend 
onr fortunes to prepare lodgings for a French 
general ? Thus the influence of the French, 
whether absent or present, is always felt and 
always active in the production and in the ex- 
tension of misery, of devastation, and of barba- 
rism. 


land." To this decisioD, which however flattering to the 
navy is no compliment to the army of Great Britain, the 
Captain replied dryly, " Sir, we are Just arrived from 
Egypt," This short answer, uttered with the modesty 
euliar to the man, reminded the French General of tha re- 
cent glory of the British arms, and extorted from him lomc 
awkward and reluctant explanations. 
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INCOME OF THE POPE. 

Of the income of the Roman court, some ac- 
count may perhaps be expected, though the 
many alterations urhich have lately occurred 
may be supposed, not only to have reduced its 
amount, but to have rendered that amount very 
irregular and uncertain. Several years ago, 
when in full possession of its territory, both in 
Italy and in France, it was not calculated at 
more than six hundred thousand pounds. Con- 
trary to a very general opinion I must here ob- 
serve, that this income arose principally from 
internal taxation, and that a very small part of 
it was derived from Catholic countries. The 
sums remitted by Catholic countries may be 
comprised under the two heads of annats and of 
dispensations; now these two heads, when united, 
did not produce in France, the richest and most 
extensive of Catholic countries previous to the 
revolution, more than fifteen thousand pounds 
|)cr annum. In Spain the annats had been abo- 
lished, or rather, bought oft’ ; and in Germany, if 
I mistake not, suppressed. Dispensations, that is, 
licenses to take orders, to liold livings, to contract 
marriages,aud do various acts, in cases and circum- 
stances contrary to the prescriptions of the com- 
mon canon law, produced merely sufficient to pay 
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the expences of the courts through which they 
necessarily passed, ami added little to the Papal 
revenlie. As for the concourse of pilgrims, 
which w'as supposed to be so very productive a 
source of income, it brought nothing to Rome, 
but the Blth and the beggary of Catholic £tt> 
rope. The far greater part of these pilgrims 
were not only too poor to bring an accession of 
wealth to the City, but even to support them- 
selves, and were generally fed and lodged in 
hospitals expressly endowed for their reception. 
Into these hospitals seven hundred or more have 
frequently been admitted at a time, and supplied 
not only with tlie necessaries, but even with the 
comforts of life. 

'I’he revolutionary invasion of Italy, and the 
consequent dismemberment of part of the Ro* 
man territory, lessened the papal income, net 
only by diminishing the number of persons who 
contributed to it, but by impoverishing all the 
inhabitants of the Roman slate, and by depriving 
even the industrious of the means of paying the 
taxes. In truth, the greatest distress still pre- 
vails at Rome, and the government, it is said, 
can scarce collect the .sums essential to its very 
existence. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Having thus given a short accdont of the in> 
come, 1 shall touch upon the expenditure of the 
Roman court, and passing over those articles 
ivhich are common to all governments, such as 
the army, certain offices of state, magistracies 
and charges, &c. I will confine myself to the 
oauses of disbursement whicli are peculiar to the 
pontifical treasury. The Roman Pontiflis have 
always considered the propagation of Chris- 
tianity as their first and most indispensable duty, 
and have applied themselves to it with zeal and 
success, not only in the early ages when their 
spiritual functions were their sole occupation, but 
even at a later period, when politics and ambi- 
tion had engrossed no small portion of their at- 
tention. Hence, in the second and following 
centuries, the provinces of the Roman Empire 
employed their zeal, and their disciples spread 
the light of the Gospel over the Gauls, Spain, 
and Great Britain : in the middle ages, Ger- 
many' and the north called forth their apostolical 
exertions ; and in more modem times America, 
with its islands, on one side ; and on the other, 
the East Indies, with China and their depen- 
dencies ; have furnished them with constant and 
increasing employment. Of all the regions 
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comprised uoder these appellations there is 
scarcely one which has not been visited by their 
missionaries, and of all tiic nations which inhabit 
them, there is scarcely one tribe in whidi they 
have not made converts. 

To support this grand and extensive plan of 
Christian conquest, there are several establish- 
ntents at Rome, and one in particular, which 
from its object is called the Collegium de Pro- 
paganda Fide. This seminary is vast and noble, 
supplied with a magnificent library, and with a 
press, in which books are printed in every known 
language. 1 ought perhaps, in strict propriety, 
to have said were printed, as the French previ- 
ous to their Egyptian expedition, carried off ail 
the types, amounting to thirty-six sets appro- 
priated to so many different languages. 

Some of my readers may perha{>s condemn 
this mode of propagating the Gospd as pre- 
posterous, and ill-adapted to the present state of 
society ; they may conceive that the diffiision of 
Christianity ought to be left to the progress of 
civilization, and to the consequent extension of 
general knowledge. But. in the first place, 
though Christianity seems necessary to produce 
civilization, the inverse does not appear so evi- 
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dent. What progress has Christianity made 
among the Turks and the Persians? or, inde> 
pendently of Roman missions, among the Hindoos 
and die Chinese ? what progress has it made in 
our West Indian Islands ? or on the border, I 
might almost say, in the very bosom of the 
American states ? or to come to a nearer and 
more familiar instance, is the civilization of the 
French very favorable to the propagation of 
Christianity ? The truth is, that civilization is 
attended with vices as opposite to the spirit of 
the Gospel as those of barbarism itself ; and the 
pride, the luxury, and the indifference of the 
former, are obstacles to conversion perhaps more 
insurmountable than the stupidity, the blindness, 
and the brutality of the latter. To which we 
may add, that the progress of civilization is slow 
Sind irregular ; it ebbs and. flows as kingdoms 
and empires wane or flourish ; it visits unex- 
pectedly under some new impulse the shores of 
the savage,* and withdraws from the regions of 
luxury and refinement. Is the communication 
of the truths of Christianity, upon which depend 
the eternal destinies of mankind, to be aban- 
doned to the operation of a cause, so slow, so 
uncertain, so inefiective ? No : the Gospel 
itself prescribes another method better adapted 
by its energy and by its rapidity to the importance 
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of the object-GO AND TEACH ALL NA- 
TIONS * — and ho who issued the g^rand com- 
mission, has hitherto given eftect to its exercise. 
The tongues of fire that first published the Gos- 
pel, still continue to proclaim its truths; and 
will continue to the end of time to inflame the 
hearts of the auditors. 

Acting therefore upon the authority and the 
commission of Christ, the Roman Pontiffs con- 
tinue, by their missionaries, to teach all nations^ 
and to carry the word of truth to the most distant 
regions. To prepare persons for this undertak- 
ing, and to establish seminaries for their educa- 
tion, has therefore always been an object of 
primary importance, and the sums of money 
annually employed for the purpose, have formed 
a very considerable part of papal expenditure. 
To this article we must add the support of several 
hospitals, asylums, schools, and colleges founded 
by various Popes for objects in their times pres- 
sing, and still maintained by the Apostolical 
treasury. 

Moreover, the same treasury has to keep all 
the public edifices in repair, especially those 


Matt. 2». 
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immense palaces* which* though of little use as 
residences, are the receptacles of all the wonders 
of ancient and modern art; te protect the re- 
mains of Roman magnificence from further dila- 
pidation ; to support the drainage of the Pomp- 
Une marshes ; and, in fine, to continue the em- 
bellishment and amelioration of the Capital and 
of its territory. AVhen to these burthens we 
add the pensions which the Pope is accustomed 
to settle on bishops when unusually poor and 
distressed, and the tiumberless claims upon his 
charity from every part of Europe, we shall not 
be surprised cither at the expenditure of an in- 
come not very considerable, nr at the difficulties 
under which the papal treasury labored towards 
tbe end of the late Pontiff’s reign. 

Many of my readers will probably be sur- 
prijped to find no mention made of the ir^allibi- 
Uty of the Pope, his most glorious prerogative, 
for the supposed maintenance of which. Catholics 
have so long suftered the derision and the con- 
tempt of their antagonists. The truth is, that 
there is no such article in the Catholic Creed, 
for according to it, infallibility is ascribed not 
to any individual or even to any national church, 
but to the whole body of the Church extended 
over the Universe. That several theologians, 
particularly Italian and Spanish, have exag- 

2 
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gerated the power and tbepririleges of the Pope, 
is admitted ; and it is well known that among 
these, some or rather several carried their' opi« 
niou of pontifical prerogative so high, as to 
maintain that the Pontiff, .when deciding 
oathedrd or officially, and in capacity of First 
Pastor and Teacher of the Church, with all the 
forms and circumstances that ought to accom- 
pany legal decisions^ such as freedom, delibera- 
tion, consultation, &c. was by the special pro* 
tection of Providence secured from error. The 
Roman court favored a doctrine so conformable 
to its general feelings, and of course encouraged 
its propagation, but never pretended to enforce 
it as an article of Catholic faith, or ventured to 
attach any marks of censure to the contrary 
opinion. 

This latter opinion, the ancient and unadul- 
terated doctrine of the Catholic Church, pre- 
vailed over Germany, the Austrian empire, Po- 
land, the liow Countries, and England ; and in 
France was supported by the whole authority of 
the Gallican church, and by the unanimous de- 
claration of all the Universities. So rigorously 
indeed was their hostility to papal infallibility 
enforced, that no theologian was admitted to 
degrees, unless he maintained in a public act 
the fonr famous resolutions of the Gallican church 
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against the exaggerated doctrines of some Italian 
divines relative to the powers of the Roman See. 
These resolutions declare, that the Pope, though 
superior to each bishop individually, is yet infe- 
rior to the body of bishops assembled in council ; 
that his decisions are liable to error, and can 
only command our assent when confirmed by the 
authority of the Church at large ; that his power 
is purely spiritual, and extends neither directly 
nor indirectly to the temporalities or preroga- 
tives of kings and princes ; and, in fine, that his 
authority is not absolute or despotic, but con- 
fined within the bounds prescribed by the canons 
and the customs of the Church. This doctrine 
was taught in all the theological schools, that is, 
in all the Universities and seminaries in France, 
as well as in all the uhbies ; and was publicly 
maintained by the English Beiiedictin college at 
Downy. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these obser- 
vations is, 6rst, that no Catholic Divine, how- 
ever attached to papal prerogative, ever con- 
ceived an idea so absurd as that of ascribing 
infallibility to the person of the Pontiff; and 
secondly, that those theologians who ascribed 
infallibility to papal decisions when clothed with 
certain forms, gave it as their opinion only, but 
never presumed to enforce it as the doctrine of 
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the Catliolic Church. .Ther^WV^ to taunt Ca- 
tholics \i:ith papal inrallibility as an article of 
their faith, or to urge it as a proof of their neces- 
sary and inevitable subserviency to the 
nations of the Roman court, arguef-eidier a great 
want of candor, or a great want of information*. 

Before we close these ohlbrvationf^ we will 
indulge in a momentary retrospect of past ages, 
and contemplate the consequences of pontifical 
domination during the middle centuries, when 
there was much barbarism and more ignorance 
in Euiope, and when its provinces were, with 
little variation, abandoned to misrule and to 
devastation. The ambition of the Popes is a 
threadbare subject, and their pride, their cruelty, 
and their debauchery, have been the theme of 
many a declamation, and lengthened many a 
limping verse. But the candid reader who, in 
«pitc of prejudices howsoever early instilled, and 
howsoever deeply impressed, can contemplate 
truth, ocuh irretortOf will perhaps agree witit 
me in the following reflections, and acknowledge 
in the first place ; that if amidst the confusion of 
a falling empire, of barbarian invasion, and of 
increasing anarchy some and even many dis- ' 
orders should find their way into episcopal pai- 
laces, and infect the morals even of bishops 

VOr.. IV. K B 
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Aemelves, it iroutd be neither unexpected nor 
wrpriMtig; in the second place, that if we admit 
the constant dattery and compliance which 
environ the great to be an. extenuation of their 
vices, ire must surely extend our indulgence, in 
sffBC degree at least, to the ambition and pride 
of the Popes, flattered for ages, not by their 
courtiers and dependants only, but by princes, 
by monarcbs, and even by emperors ; and third- 
ly, that with so many inducements to guilt, and 
so many means of gratification, no dynasty of 
sovereigns, no series of bishops of equal dura- 
tion, have produced fewer individuals of de- 
meanor notoriously scandalous. This observa- 
tion, has, if 1 do not mistake, been made by 
Montesquieu, who declares that the Popes, when 
compared wHh the Qreek' Patriarchs, and even 
with secular princes, appear as men put in con- 
trast with children. This superior strength of 
miud and consistency ,of conduct may, justly 
perhaps, be ascribed to that iqMuir of Roman 
spirit and Roman firmness which has always 
been kept alive in the pontifical court, and has 
ever marked its proceedings. In fact, at a very 
early period, when the Emperors were often- 
times semi-barbarians, bom in distant provinces, 
and totally unacquainted with the Capital, the 
Pontiffs were genuine Romans boro within the 
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walls of the city } and it is Ingfhfy |>robabhi that 
a for greater portion of the elegancie anrf of the 
urbanity, as well as of the simplicity and the 
modesty of Augustus’s fahiily, might have been 
observed in the palace of Urbanusor Zephyrinus, 
than in the courts of Caracalla or Helio^balus. 
This observation is still more applicable to the 
Pontiffs and Emperors <*of the succeeding cen- 
turies, as the latter, from Diocletian downwards, 
had assumed the luxury and the cumbrous 
pomp* of Asiatic despots, insomuch that the 
court of Constantinople bore a much nearer re- 
semblance in dress and ceremonial to that of 
Artaxerxes, than to that of Augustas. We may 
therefore easily imagine, that the manners of 
Gregory the Great and of his clergy were, not- 
withstanding the misfortnnes of the times, far 
more Roman, that is, more manly, more 8im[^ 
and for that reason more majestic, tlian those of 
Justinian, This natural politeness still conti* 
need to be the honorable distinction of the pon- 
tifical court, till the ninth century, when the 
visits of the French sovereigns to Rome, and 


* See Eusebius’s description of the dress of ConstSQtiiic, 
when he appeared in the Council of Nice .— Fits Con* 
itantini, lib. iii. Ktp- >• 
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the frequent intercourse between them and the 
Popes, contributed not a little to soften the man- 
ners of the former,, and to extend the blessings of 
civilization to their subjects.* 

' Vroih this period the Eoman Pontiffs assumed 
the character of the Apostles and the Legislators, 
the Umpires and the 'Jndges, the Fathers and 
the Instructors of Europe, and at the same time 
acted the most brilliant part, and rendered some 
of the most essential services to mankind on re- 
cord in human history. Had their conduct 
invariably corresponded with the sanctity of 
their profession, and had their views always been 
as pure and as disinterested as their duty required, 
they must have been divested of all the weak- 
nesses of human nature, and' have arrived at a 
degree of perfection which does not seem to be 
attainable in this state of existence. But, not- 
withstanding the interruptions occasioned from 
time to time by the ambition and the profligacy 
of some worthless Popes, the Grand Work was 


* Lt ngtUKul it Charlmagne, says VoUatrt, an author 
not very partial to Rome, tut me liuur it poUteue, juifut 
prehttUmtHt It fruU du vopegt a Rmt, 
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pursued with spirit; the barbarian tribes were 
converted ; Europe wns again civilized, pre- 
served first from anarchy, and then from Turkish 
invasion ; next it was enlightened, and finally 
raised to that degree of refinement which places 
it at present above the most renowned nations 
of antiquity. Thus, while the evils occasioned 
by the vices of the PonthTs were incidental and 
temporary, the infiuence of their virtues was 
constant, and the services which they rendered 
mankind were permanent, and will probably 
last as long os the Species itself. Hence, not to 
allude again to the virtues of the earlier Popes, 
and to the blessings which they communicated 
to nations daring the middle ages, to them we 
owe the revival of the arts of architecture, of 
painting, and of sculpture, and the preservation 
and restoration of the literature of Greece and of 
Borne. One raised the dome of the Vatican ; 
another gave his name to the Calendar, which 
he reformed; a third rivalled Augustus, and 
may glory in the second 'blassic era, the era of 
Leo. These services will be long felt and re- 
membered, while the wars of JuHus IT. and 
the cruelties of Alexander VI. will ere long be 
consigned to oblivion. In fact, many of my ' 
readers, whatsoever opinion they may entertain 
of the divine, fight of the Roman Pontiffs, may 
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be inclined with jit late eloquent writer*, to dis- 
cover aometbiagr sublime in the e^blishment of 
a common Father in the very centre of Christen- 
dom, within the precincts of the Eternal City 
once tlie seat of empire now the Metropolis of 
Christianity j to anqex to that venerable name 
aot^reignty and princely power, and to entrust 
him with the high commission of advising and 
rebuking monarchs, of repressing the ardor and 
the intemperance of rival nations, of raising the 
pacific crosier between the swords of warring 
sovereigns, and checking alike the fury of the 
barbarian and the vengeance of the despot. 

Unity of design is a beauty in literary compo- 
sitions and in the works of art ; it is essential to 
political combinations, and may surely be al- 
lowed to be both qseful apd becoming in eccle- 
uastical invitations. To attain this advantage 
a Head is necessary. How many evils in reality 
^oes pot the appointment of a chief Pastor, and 
a centre of union preyent, by repressing alike 
episcopal pnde, popular enthusiasm, and national 
superstition f by holding up to view constantly a 
regular rule bpth of doctrine and of discipline, 
and thus supporting that uniformity which tends 


Chateaubriand. 
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to make all Christendom one vast republic, 
divided indeed into different provinces, but 
united by so many ties, by so many sacred bonds 
of religion, of manners, of opinions, and even 
of prejudices, as to resemble the members of 
one immense family. But whether these ideas be 
the result of prejudice, or the dictates of reason, 
the reader will determine according to his own 
judgment. 
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The reader who interests himself in the fate 
of Rome, may perhaps wish to he informed what 
the consequences of its entire subjugation may 
liave been; whether the evil of French doniina* 
tion has been, as it usually Is, pure and unalloyed, 
or whether some unintcutional 'advantages may 
have accidentally flowed from it. The author is 
fortunately enabled by the arrival of a friend, for 
many years a resident in that Capital, to give the 
following information on the subject. In the first 
place, the French under the pretext of beautify- 
ing the city, and of restoring its -ancient monu- 
ments, but in reality to discover and seize the 
treasures of art still supposed to lie buried under 
its ruins, have commenced several excavations, 
and of course made some discoveries. 

In the Forum, on digging round the insulated 
pillar, the subject of so many conjectures and so 
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many debates, it was found to be a column be> 
longing to one of the neighboring edifices, 
but removed from its original, site, and ro* 
erected in honor of a Greek Exarch in the seventh 
century 

Round the base of the supposed temple of 
Peace nothing was found but remnants of marble 
shafts and capitals. ^ 

The earth gathered round tlie Coliseum has 
been removed, and ti!e whole elevation of that 
grand edifice is now displayed ; the vaults have 
been cleared of |lie rubbish and the weeds that 
filled them, and the arena itself is exposed fully 
to view. Canals, walls, 'and even vaults have 
been discovered intersecting the arena in various 
directions, and covering it with intricacy and 
confusion; a circumstance that has astonished 
and indeed quite confounded all the antiquaries 
who had ever conceived the arena to be a space 
perfectly open and unincumbered. For my part, 
if 1 were to venture a conjecture without having 
inspected the spot, 1 should be disposed to imagine 
either that the walls *and scparatkins lately dis* 
covered were orccted during the middle ages, 
when exhibitions were not unfrequentiy given in 
the amphitheatre ; or that in digging they had 
removed the arena itself, and sunk down to the 
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canals and caverns which were prepared under it 
to 'supply it with water, and to carry off that 
water when no longer necessary*. 


Some Roman antiquaries imagine, as 1 am informed, 
that the arena was Boarded, and that the boards were covered 
with sand or earth : this coiyecture is more than probable, 
because we know that the surface of the arena was re- 
movable, and capalile of admitting of sudden and siirpriziog 
alterations. If I had not already passed the bounds which 
the nature of the work prescribe% I might amaze the reader 
with an account of the wonders, not occasionally, but fre- 
quently exhibited in the Roman amphitheatre. Titus himself 
who erected it, not content with th%usual exhibition of 
wild beasts, produced the scenery of the countries whence 
they were imported, and astonished the Romans with a 
sudden display of rocks and forests. 

Quidquid in Orplieo Rhodope spectasse Theatre 
Dicitur, exhibuit, Cesar, arena tibi : 

Repserunt scopuli, mirqpdaque sylva cucurrit. 

Quale fuisse nemus vreditur fFesperidura. 

Adfuit iinmixtum |)ecuduro genus omne ferarum . • • 

ilfarf. De Spec. 

Domitian covered the arena with water, and entertained the 
Romans with various marine ex|iibitions and naval fights. 

Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis ^iiyo, 

£t par unda fretis: hie modo terra fuit 

Non credis ; spectes dum laxent equora Martcm, 

Parva mcra €$t ; dices, hie mode pontus erat. 

Dc SpecL X3C1V. 
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They have removed all the rubbish round the 
temples of Vesta (or of the Sun) and of Furtiuia 
virilis, thrown down the wdlls between the pillarsi 


The rapidity of the cliange K frequently alluded to. In 
succeeding ages they seem to have im^^ved upon these 
gigantic metamorphoses^ so that the whole arena suddenly 
disappeared^ and from the chasm formed by its fiill» rose 
forests^ orchards and wild beasts. ^ 

Ah miser!, quotiens nos descendentis arenae 
Vidimus in partes 1 ruptaque voragine terrse 
Emersisse feros ? et eisdem s»pe latebris 
Aurea com croceo creverunt arbuta libro. 

Ca/jnimtiff* 

These changes were produced by the application of various 
machines, which they called pegmata, which rose and swelled 
sometimes to a prodigious extent and elevation, and again 
subsided into a perfect level ; or perhaps sinking stifl 
lower, exposed the caverns and subterraneous dens of wild 
beasts which lay under the arena. Seneca describes these 
machines with great accuracy. His licet annumeres machi* 
natores, qui pegmata ex se surgentia excogitant, et tabulata 
tacite in sublime crescentia et alias ex inopioato varietates : 
aut dehiscentibus qus cohaerebant : aut bis quae distabub|; 
sua sponte coeunfihus ; aut his qusc cminebant pauUatim in 
se residentibus. — Episi, hxxxviii. 

Sometimes criminals were raised on these machines, anti 
while engaged wHh objects calculated to attract the atten** 
tion, hurled unexpectedly into the dens of the wild beasts 
below, and devoured. 
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and restored to those edifices some portion of their 
aneieht beauty. The temples of Concord and of 
Jupiter Tonans, on the Clivus Capitolinas, have 


One of these it seems was in the form of a ship, which 
wbik floating in the amphitheatre struck the ground as if 
wrecked, and opting let loose some hundreds of wild 
beasts, mixed with aquatic animals, who swam, fought, or 
played in the waters, till the water was suddenly let out, 
the beasts slain, and the skip restored to its original form. 

We find in Claudian mention of exhibitions of flames play- 
ing round the machinery without damaging it, in a manner 
tliat might astonish moderns, however accustomed to the-« 
alrical scenes of fire and conflagration. 

luqiic cliori spociein spargentes anliia flaninias 
Sceiia rotet; varies eflingat Mulciber orbes 
Per tabulas impunc vagus : picta^que ciftilo 
* l.udant igiic trabes ; et non pcriiiissa morari 
Fida per iuocuas errent incciulia turres. 

In Fhvii Mullii Th^odosii Considatvm. 

It is ndl wonderful that in contemplating such efforts of 
human skill St. Augustin should , have exclaimed. Ad quant 
stiipenda opera iiidustria liiiniaiia pervenit } qum in tbeatris 
dlirabiim spcctantibus, audientibus iiicredihiiia, fiicienda et 
exbibenda nioliia est ? 

Of the number of animals employed for public amuse- 
inctit, we may form some idea from a circumstance men- 
tioned by Capitoliiius, who relates that Prolvis wlicn quaestor 
exhibited in one <kv a thousand bears, besides an hundred 
lions and tigers. Augustus is related to have produced 
more than five tliousaiul on a similar occasion. 
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also been disincumbered of the earth in; which 
they were half buried^ and now exhibit a mpst 
majestic appearance. The same may, in part, bcf 
said of the Area di Giano^ and of the arches of 
Titus and Severus, The temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina had been restored in part by the 
Pope, who indeed had projected and commenced 
many of the excavations and improvements since 


One circumstance more I think it necessary to mention : 
perfumes were not only sprinkled in showers, which was 
commonp but on certain great occasions poured in torrents 
down the steps or rulhef tlie seats of the amphitheatre, lit 
honorem Trajani balsatm cl crocuni per gradus thcatrijlucrc 
jussit, says Spartlamis, speaking of Hadrian : and Seneca 
informs us, that for this pur|H)se pipes were conducted from 
the centre of the arena to the summit of the amphitheatre. 
Numquid dubitatur, says be, qiiin sparsio ilia quae ex fun- 
damentis mediec arena: crcsccus in suminani altidiidinam 
amphitlieatri pervenit cum intentionc aqusc fiatf— if* 
Quasi. Nat, 

From Hiese obieryations, and from the various passages 
of ancient writers on which they arc foniHled, we may with 
certainty infer in the first place, that under the arena there 
were dens of wild beasts, reservoirs of water, and sewers to 
carry it off ; spaces to contain sand, machinery, «Vc. and 
cellasB for perfumes and the wine with which they were 
mixed ; and secondly, that the substratum of the arena 
must have been moveable, and consequently boarded.- -See 
Lipsius De Amphitheairh, 
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execnted by tibie French. They have opened the 
space round the base of Trajan*s column, and I 
{relieve dog' down to the ancient pavement : frag> 
roents of rich marble in considerable quantity, 
capitals and broken shafts of pillars, rewarded 
their exertions. 

But the water, it seems, rises rapidly and 
remains stagnant in some of these hollows, so 
that to prevent the infectious vapors which 
must inevitably be exhaled from such pools, it is 
apprehended that it will be necessary to till them 
np again. This circumstance seems t0 prove 
that the bed of the Tiber is considerably raised 
partly by ruins, but principally by its own depo- 
sitions ; and that the first step tow'ards permanent 
excavations is the cleansing* of the river, in order 
to reduce it, if possible, to its ancient level. But 
this grand scheme of improvement must be tltc 
undertaking of a settled and benevolent govern- 
ment, and does not form any part of a predatory 
and irregular system formed mesely for the ad- 
vantage of the parties concerned, without any 
reference to public utility. It has been observed, 
that when expense is to be incurred by any pro- 
posed improvement, the French seldom discover 
its necessity or its advantage : so nig^rdly in- 
deed is Buonaparte towards his Italian provinces, 
that the roads, formerly so good, have been totally 
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neglected, particularly in the Roman state, and 

arc in some places scarcely passable. 

• * 

In fine, by enforcing the laws strictly and con* 
stantly, and at the same time by disarming the 
populace, they have put an end to th^ horrible 
custom of stabbing so frequent, and so justly cen* 
sured in the Roman state. This jj^ceeding was 
dictated by motives of personal sdfety, and cost 
the invaders nothing but a rigoroas execution of 
the law; and in acts of severity against the inha- 
bitants of other countries the French have never 
been deficient. When to this salutary police and 
to the excavations abovementioned we add the 
plantation of a row of trees along the high roads, 
we shall have completed the catalogue of real or 
apparent ameliorations ascribable to the French 
government. 

We may now, therefore, pass to the mischiefs 
that have followed their usurpation, and in the 
first place infown the reader, that by the suppres- 
sion of the Benedictin abbey annexed to it, the 
Church of St. Paul fwnri li mwa is abandoned to 
its own solidity, and left to' moulder away in 
damp and neglect ; that the baths of Diocletian, 
or die church and magnifivnt cloister of the Car- 
thusians, have' been converted into stables ; and 
that most of the churches are in a state of com- 
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pletc dilapidation thePomptine marshes have 

not only 'not. been drained as one of our newspa- 
'pers lately stated, but that the drainage has been 
totally neglected, and the openings made by the 
late Pope allowed to fill ; that the collections of 
statues, ^usts, columns, &c. which continued to 
ornament the halls of the Vatican and the Capitol, 
in the year 1802 , have been again plundered, and 
now finally dhnihilated ; that the cabinets and 
galleries of individuals have been nearly stripped 
of the few masterpieces.whioli had escaped pre-r 
ceding exactions; that the Vatican library has 
been plundered of aU its manuscripts, and indeed 
of every article either curious or valuable; and in 
fine, that the population of Rome has been 
reduced from one hundred and eighty, or two 
hundred thousand souls, to ninety thousand ! a 
diminution greater than that which has taken 
place during the same space of time in any capital 
not entirely destroyed by a victorious enemy. 
This rapid decrease has been occasioned in part 
by the conscription, which is heldkin such horror, 
that many youths have mutilated themselves, or 
fled their country, while aged parents, and par- 
ticularly mothers, when deprived of their sons, 
have been known'to pine away, or throw them- 
selves into the Tiber in despair. To the ctfnscrip- 
tion must be added the want of employment, the 
consequence of the total failure of commerce and 
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agriculture thete being no means of exportation, 
the land*holders confine their crops to the supply 
of the home market; and the cultivation of com, 
of the olive, and of the vine, which were in a state 
of rapid improvement, and supplied the grand 
articles of Roman commerce, was almost en- 
tirely neglected. This cause of depopulation has 
reached not only the great towns but the villages 
and the cottages, and has converted one half of 
them into deseits : it is difficult to say what time, 
but a long time certainly is necessary, to repair 
the evils produced in Italy, and particularly in 
Rome, during the short period of French usur- 
pation*. 

That usurpation is now over, and French pre- 
dominance 

Terrarum fatale malum, fulmenque quod omnea 
Percuteret pariter populos, ct sidus iniquum 
Gentibus, 

Lwan, Lib. X. 

has at length been put down by the outstretched 
arm of Omnipotence ; not unto us is the glory ; 
for great as were human exertions, and mighty 


* The population of Rome will in all probability increaie 
with rapidity. in more prosperous circumstances ; aa obser^ 
vation not applicable to country towns. 
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ihe display of human power, yet man Mronldhave 

tailed in the contest, had not. the elements been 
arrayed on his side, and mom and vapors, minds 
and storms, that fulfil the word of their Creator, 
been employed as instruments of vengeance. The 
day that completed this signal visitation, and saw 
the grand enemy fall under the walls of his sub- 
jugated capital, should be set apart as an annual 
solemnity; as a festival, not of nations, but of the 
^cies, and celebrated by all future generations, 
as a day of general deliverance from atheism, ig- 
norance, and military despotism. Why Provi- 
dence may have sent this scoui'ge upon Christian 
Europe, or why allowed it so wide a range, and 
so long a duration, it becomes not us to enquire ; 
but that motives, equally w'ise and benevolent, 
commissioned it and guided its progress; and 
that many important lessons have been inculcated 
by it, is evident to the most superficial observer. 
The higher classes may have learned by experi- 
ence how dangerous it is to adopt or to encourage 
monstrous opinions, which, by destroying the 
distinction between right and wrong, let loose the 
worst propensities of the human heart, and aban- 
don men to passion ; that is, to the savage and 
brutal part of their nature. Sovereigns may have 
olnerved that oppression leads to resistance ; that 
public discontent will at last find a vent ; and that 
those thrones only are stable which rest upon jus- 
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tice and public opinion. They may abo have 
learned that partition treaties, the oppression of 
weaker states, and the barter of provinces and 
nations like fields and herds, howsoever easy 
in practice, are not always safe in their con* 
sequences ; and that exaqttples of rapacity and 
ambition are recorded precedents that justify 
retaliation. Both sovereigns and nations may 
have learnt, that the interest of the whole is the 
interest of each; that to be bribed away from the 
common cause, is to sacrifice even personal in» 
terest, and that partial security is to be found only 
in general union. Hence, perhaps, the cause of 
religion may be strengthened by the grand attack 
made upon it, and men may attach themselves 
more and more to principles which have always 
been followed with safety and never rejected with 
impunity. The interests of freedom may also be 
promoted by an explosion d^ich, confounding 
together all the rights, both of the prince and of 
the people, terminated in military despotism. So' 
Vereigns may be disposed to redress grievances, 
and improve the constitutions of their respective 
states, l^cause they must have perceived that an 
oppressed and discontented populace is indifferent 
to the interests of their country, savage towards 
their governors, and tame and submissive to an 
invader. We may, therefore, liope that this tre- 
mendous lesson, the most awfiil on record nnce 

V F 2 
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the fall of the Roman empirct has not been given 
in vain, and that the nations of Europe restored 
to the holy principles and moral habits of their 
ancestors, will unite in one vast commonwealth, 
and vie with each other, not in extent of territory, 

nor in numerous armies, .but in freedom and 

* 

industry, in commerce and population, in all the 
virtues, and all the arts of religious and civilized 
beings. 

Among other blessings easily attainable in 
themselves, and, at the present moment, insepa- 
rable from the happiness of mankind, we may 
confidently hope, that justice will be done to two 
nations, both unfortunate, and botli, for different 
reasons, dear to Europe — 1 mean Poland and 
Italy. The Poles are a generous and high- 
spirited nation ; they have seldom passed their 
limits for motivesfof invasion or plunder; for 
ages they defended the borders of Christendom 
against the Mahometan despot; and to their 
generous exertions under the gallant Sobieskif 
Vienna owes its existence*. Why should not 
this nation be allowed to possess its honorable 
name? Why should not its territory remain 
inviolate as a trophy over the infidels from whose 


* The Polei defeated the Turks, with dreadful slaughter, 
under the walls of Vienna, and obliged them to raise the 
siege of that city. This event took place An. 1683. 
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grasp tbeir valor rescued it, and, at the same 
time, as an acknowledgment of their serviees 
and their achievements in the common cause ? 

The Italians have been our instructors in the 
sciences, and our masters in the arts ; their coun- 
try is the garden, the glory of Europe : it is an 
inheritance derived from the noblest race that 
ever acted a part on this globe : its history, its 
geogi'aphy, its literature, arc connected with 
every idea, every feeling, of the liberal and the 
enlightened individual, and are interwoven with 
the records ' of every civilized nation. Why not 
leave it in honorable independence, as the great 
parent of the Christian world, the benefactress 
of a thousand tribes and of a thousand genera- 
tions ? Such reasons, 1 am aware, have little 
influence on the cabinets of sovereigns, and may 
be pressed in vain on the attention of plcnipoten-. 
tiaries. Yet the allied sovereigns who have 
given such unparalleled example of moderation 
and forbearance towards a most guilty nation, 
cannot close their ears to the claims of an inno- 
cent and injured people. Poland oppressed and 
subjugated, will add little to the security, the 
greatness, or the glory of Russia ; nor can tlM 
Venetian territories, tom from Italian sway in' 
spite of nature, be necessary to the welfare of 
Austria. While, if the Emperor of Rosm would 
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comply Mrith the dictates of his magnanimity, 
and give Poland a king of his own blood, and 
with him bestow upon it independence, be 
would not only acquire more glory, but give 
more stability to his throne, and more security 
to his owri person, than by the conquest of fifty 
provinces, and the enrolment of fifty regiments. 
If, in the same manner, the Emperor of Austria 
(for still, it seems, he prefers that provincial title 
to a more glorious and imperial appellation) 
would annex the Venetian states to the Milanese, 
and make over that noble province to one of the 
archdukes, his brothers, and to his heirs, he 
would engage for ever the affections of a bravo 
people, and protect his empire on that side by 
an impregnable rampart. The empires of Russia 
and of Austria are already too extensive and too 
unwieldy ; the distant provinces of both are ill 
peopled, ill cultivated, and indificrently govern- 
ed. To give to these provinces their full share 
of prosperity is the duty of their respective 
governments ; in the discharge of this duty, they 
will find employment for all their activity and all 
their vigilance ; and its success will give them 
an accession of power and glory sufficient to sate 
die utmost cravings of human ambition. 

In fine, let the Emperor of Austria recoHect 
that it is in his power to give happiness to that 
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country to which his family is indebted for its 
rig'iual importance, its first step to greatness, 
its imperial titles, its regal honors, and all its 
consequent fame and protracted prosperity : 
that, while he recals to mind these particular 
claims upon his justice, he may also remt'mber 
what every sovereign in Europe owes to that 
country which is to Europe the fountain-bead of 
law and legislation, of the discipline of war, of 
the arts of peace, of the charms of literature, of 
the blessings of religion. Cogita te inissum ad 
ordinandum statuin, liberarum civitatnin, id est, 
ad homines maxime lil^ros, qiii jus a naturu 
datum virtute, meritis, rcligioue tenuerunt . . . 
ilevcrere gloriain veterem, et huuc ipsam senec- 
tutem, qute in homiue vencrabilis, in urbibus 
sacra. Sit apud te honor antiquitati, sit ingen- 
tibus factis, sit fubulis (juoque. Nihil ex citjus- 
quum dignitate, nihil ex libertate . . decerpseris 

1 1 is reliquam umbram, et residuum 

libertatis nomen eripere durum, ferum, barba- 
rumqne est. 


Plin. Lib. viii. Ep. 24. 
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Extract from the Alib^ Barthelemi, referred to in 
Vol. 4 — Page 856. 

** Le hasard m’inspira I'id^e du Voyage 
d^Anacharsis. J’6tois en Italic en 1755, moins 
att^ntif d r^tat actuel des villes que je parcourois, 
qu’& leur ancienne splendeur. Je remontois na- 
turellcment aux slides oii elles se disputoient la 
gloire de fixer dans lenr sein les sciences et les 
arts; etje pensois que la relation d’un voyage en* 
trcpris dans ce pays vers le temps de L6on X, 
et prolong6 pendant un certain noinhre d’ann^es, 
pr6sentcroit un des plus int6ressans et des plus 
utiles spectacles pour I’histoire de Tesprit bumain. 
On pent s’cn convaincre par cette esquisse 16gere. 
Un fraii^ais passe les Alpes: il voit k Pavie 
Jerome Cardan, qui a ^crit sur presque tous les 
sujets, ct dont les ouvrages contiennent dix 
volumes in folio. A Parme, il voit le Corrfege 
peiguant il fresque le d6me de la cath5drale; k 
Mantoue, le conite Balthazar Castillon, auteur 
de I’excellent ouvrage intitul6 : Le Courtisan, Il 
Cortigiano; a V6rone, Pracastor, m^decin, phi- 
losophe, nstroaome, math^maticien, litterateur, 
cosmographe, cdebre sous tous les rapports, mais 

3 
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sur-tottt comrae po^te ; car la pi apart des ^cri- 
vains cherclioient alor^; u se distinguer dans tons 
les genres, et c’est ce qui doit arriver lorsqiie le» 
lettres s’introdiiisent dans un pays. A Padone, il 
assiste aux lemons de Philippe D^ce, professeur en 
droit, renomin6 par la sup6riorit(; de scs talciis et. 
de ses lumi^res: cette ville 6toit dans la d6pend> 
ance de Venise. Louis XII, s’6tant enipar6 dii 
Milanez, voulut en illiistrer la capitale, on y 6ta- 
blissant Dece; il le fit demandor a lartpabliqiii 
qui le refusa long-temps. Les iiegociations con- 
tinu^rent, et Ton vitle moment ofi cesdcux puis- 
sances alloicnt cii vcnir aux mains pour la pos- 
session d’un jurisconsullc. 


“ Notre voyageur voit a Venise Daniel Bar- 
baro, beritier d’un nom tr^s-henreux pour les 
lettres, et dont il a soulenu I’cclat par des coin- 
incntaires sur la rli6tori(|ue d'Arislotc, par unc 
traduction de Vitriive, par iin traite stir la Per- 
spective; Paul Manuo.e, qui exert, -a rimprimeric, 
et qui cultiva les lettres avec le memo succes que 
son p^re. Aide Manuce. Il trouve chez Paul 
toutes les 6ditions des anciens auteurs grccs et 
latins, nouvellement sorties des plus fameuses 
presses d’ltalie, entr’autres celle do Cic^ron en 
quatre volumes in-folio, publi6e a Milan en 
1499, et le Psautier en quatre langues, h^breii, 
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gne, chaldien et arabe, im]prim^ i G^nes en 

1616. 

** 11 voit ^ Ferrare, V Arioste : k Bologne, six 
cents 4coliers assidus aux lemons de jurisprudence 
que dcmnoit le professeur Kicini, et de ce nombre, 
Alciat qui, bientdt apr^s, en rassembla buit cents, 
et qui effaqa la gloire de Bartbole et d'Accurse: 
i Florence, Machiavel, lesbistoriens Gnichardiii 

Paul Jove, nne university florissante, et cette 
maison de Mudicis, anparavant bornye aux ope- 
rations du commerce, alors souveraine et alliep 
a plusieurs maisons royales; qui montra de 
grandes vertus dans son premier ytat, de grands 
vices dans te second, et qui fut toujours c^lebre, 
parce qu’elle s’intyressa toujours aux lettres et 
aux arts : ^ Sienne, Mathiole travaillant & son 
Commentaire sur Dioscoride ; k Rome, Mjchel- 
Ange yievantla coupole de Saint-Pierre, Raphael 
peignant les galeries du Vatican, Sadolet et 
Bembe, depuis cardinaux, remplissant alors 
aupr^s dc Lyon X la place de sccrytaires; le 
Trissin donnant la premiere reprysentation de sa 
Sophonisbe, premiyre trag6die composye par iin 
modeme; Byroald, bibliothycaire du Vatican, 
s’occupant y publier les Annales de.Tacite qu’on 
venoit de dycouvrir en Westphalie, et que Lyon 
X avoit acquises pour la somme de cinq cents 
ducats d'or ; le myme pope proposant des places 
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aux savans de toutca les nations, qui viendroieot 
resjder dans ses {itats, et des recompenses distin* 
gue' .s !\ ceux qui lui apporteroient des manuscrits 
incounus. 

“ A Naples, il tronve Taltsio travnillant re- 
produire le systeme de Parm6nidc, et qui, suivant 
Bacon, fntk* premier restaurateur de lu philoso* 
pliic : il trouve aussi cc Jordan Bruno, qiie la 
nature senibloit avoir choisi pour son interpr^te, 
mais i\ qui, en lui donnant un tres-beau gbnie, 
elle refusa le talent de se g’ouverner. 

“ Jusqu’ici notrc voyageitr s’cst l)orn6c \ tra- 
verser rapidenient I’ltalie, d’une cxtr6mil6 u 
I’autre; niarchant lonjours eutre des prodigcs. 
je veux <lirc, ciitre de grands uionuinens et de 
g'rands homines, toujours saisi d’nne admiration 
qui croissoit a chaque instant. Des semblables 
objets frapperont par-tout ses regards, lorsqu’il 
niultiplicra ses courses: de-l:\, quelle luuisson de 
d6couvcrtes, et quelle source dc r/‘flc\ious sur 
Voriginc des lunii<!:res qui out eclaiie VFurope! 
Je me contente d’indiquer ces rcchcrches ; eepen- 
dant mon sujet in’entraine, et exige encore qucl- 
ques d6veloppenien.s. 


“ Dans les V* et VI* slides de I’^re chretienne, 
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ritalie fut subjug'u6e par les H^rules, les Goths, 
les Ostrogoths et d’autr^s penpies jusqu’alors in* 
connus; dans le XY^, ellc le fut, sous des aus- 
pices plus favorables, par ie genie et par les talens. 
11s y turent app<‘i^s, ou du moins accueillis par 
les maisonsde Medicis, d’Este, d’(Jrbin,deGon- 
zague, par les pias petits souverains, par les di- 
verses r^publiques; par-tout de grands hommes, 
les uns n^s dans le pays lu^me, les antres attires 
des pays Strangers, moins par un vil int6rSt,que 
par des distinctions flatteuses; d’autres appel^s 
chez les nations voisines, pour y propager les 
lumi^res, poury velller sur I’education delajeu- 
ncsse, ou sur la sant6 des souverains. 

“ Par-tout s’organisoient des universit6s, des 
colleges, des inipriineries pour toutes sortes de 
langues et de sciences, des biblioth^ques sans 
cesse enrichies <les ouvrages qu’on y publioit, et 
des inanuscrits nouvellenient apport^s des pays 
oil Tignorance avoit conserv6 son empire. Les 
acad^uiiesse imiltiplifirenttellement, qu’iiFerrare 
on en coinptoit dix c\ duuze, 5. Bologne environ 
quatorze, i\ Sieune seize. Elies avoient pour 
objet les sciences, les belles-lettres, les langues, 
rhistoire, les arts. Dans deux de ces academies, 
dont Tune 6toit sp^cialement d4vou6e ^ Platon, 
et I’autre a son disciple Aristote, 6toient discut^es 
les opinions de I’ancienne philosophic, et pre- 
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sent^es celles de la philosophie moderne. A 
Bologne, ainsi qu’A. Venise, line de ce$ soci^t^s 
Yeilloit sur I'iinprimerie, siir la beaute du papier, 
lafonte des caraet^res, la correction des t'preuves, 
et sur tout ce qui pouvoit conlribtier k la per- 
fection des editions nouvelles. 

** L'ltalie ^toit alors le pays od les lettres 
avoient fait et faisoient tons les jours le plus de 
progr^s. Ces progrds etoient reflet de r^mula- 
tion entre les divers gouverncniens qui la parta- 
geaint, et de la nature du cliiuat. Daus clia{|iie 
Etat, les capitales, et m^nie ti«;s villcs nioins con- 
siderables, etoient extreiuoineut avides d’ instruc- 
tion et de gloire : elles oftroicut presqne toutes 
aux astronoines des observatoires, auv anato- 
ntistes des aniphitheAtres, aux naturalistes des 
jardins de plantes, A tons les gens de lettres des 
collections de lirres, de medailles et dc monuincns 
antiques ; A tons les genres de counoissances, des 
marques edatantes de consideration, de recon- 
noissance et de respect. 

“ Quant au climat, il n’est pas rare de trouver 
dans cette contree des imaginations actives et 
fecondes, des esprits jusles, profoiids, propres A 
concevoir des grandes entreprises, capables de les 
mediter long-temps, etincapables deles abandon- 
ner quand ils les ont bien conques. C’est A ces 
avantages et A ces qualites reuuies, que Tltalie 
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ditft cette masse de Inmi^res et de taleas qai, en 
qaelqaes ann^es, T^leva si fort au>dcssus des 
autres contr^es de TEurope. 

'* J’ai place 1' Arioste sous le pontificat de L6on 
X ; j’aurois pu meitre, paritii les contemporains 
de ce pofete, Pfetrarque, quoiqu’il ait v6cu environ 
cent cinqiiante atis avant lui, et le Tasse qui 
naqnit ouzc ans apres : le premier, parce qne ce 
ne fat que sous L^on X que ses poesies italiennes, 
oublides presque d^s leur naissance, furent goi&* 
t^es et obtinreut quantile d* Editions et de coni' 
meutuires ; le Tasse, parcc qn’il s’^toit form6 en 
grande partie sur TArioste. C’est ainsi qu’on 
donne le nom du Nil aux sources et aux embou* 
chares de ce fleave. Tons les genres de po6sie 
furent alors caltiv6s et laiss^rent des modeles. 
Outre r Arioste, on pent citer, pour la po^ie ita* 
lienne, Bernard Tassc, p^re du c61^bre Torqhat, 
Hercule Bentivoglio, Annibal Caro, Berni; 
pour la po6sie latine, Sannazar, Folitien, Vida, 
B6roald; et parnii ceux qui, sans ^tre decide- 
ment pontes, faisoient des vers, on peut compter 
L^n X, Machiavel, Michel-Ange, Benvenuto 
Cellini qui excella dans la sculpture, I’orfi&vrerie 
et la gravure. 

** Les progr^s de Parchitecture dans ce si^cle 
sent attest^s, d’un c6t6, par les ouvrages de Serlio, 
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Ue Vigdole et de Pallade, ainsi que par cette 
fuule de commentaires qui parureiit aur le traits 
de Vitruve ; d’uii autre c6t6, par les 6difices pub- 
lics ct particuliers consti€its alors, et qui sub- 
distent encure. 

“ A regard de la peinturc, j’ai fait mcntioir 
de Michel-Aiige, de Raphael, du Corr6gc ; il 
faut leur joiudi'c Juies-Romain, leTitieu, Andr6 
del Sarte qui vivoient dans le iu£me temps, et 
cette quantity de gutties foriu6s par leurs lemons 
uu par leurs ouvrages. 

** Tons les jours il paroissoit de nouveaux 
Merits sur les syst^mes de Platon, d'Aristote et 
des anciens philosuphes. Dcs critiques obstin6s, 
tels que Giraldus, Paiivinius, Sigonius, travail- 
loient sur les aiitiquit^s roinaities, et presque 
toutes les villes rasscmbloient leurs annalee. 
Tandis que, pour connoitre dans toute sou ^tendue 
I'histoire de riioinme, quelques 6crivaiiis remon- 
toient aux nations les plus ancieniics, dos voya- 
geurs intr^pides s’exiiosoient aux plus grands 
dangers, pour d6couvrir les nations 6loignucs et 
inconnues, dont on ne faisoit que soupqonner Tex- 
istence. Les nonis de Christophe Coluinb g6nois, 
d’Am^Tic-Vespuce de Florence, de Sfrbaslicn 
Cabot de Venise, decoreiit eettc derni^re lisle, 
bientut gross! e par les noins de plusieurs autres 
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Itialiens, dontles relations furentins^r^es, pende 
temps apr^s, dans la collection de Ramusio, leur 
compatriote. 

** La prise de Constantinople par les Turcs, 
en 1453, et les Iib4ralit4s de L6on X, firent re> 
finer en Italie quantity de Grecs qni apport^rent 
arec enx tons les livres 616mentaircs relatifs aux 
math6matiques. On s’empressa d’6tudier leur 
langue; lenrs livres furent imprimis, traduits, 
expliqu^s, et le go5t de la g6om6trie deviiit g6- 
n^ral. Plusieurs lui consacroient tons leurs mo- 
inens ; tels furent Commandiii, Tartaglia : d’au- 
tres I’associoient iV leurs premiers travaux; tel 
fut Maurolico de Messine, qui publia difT^rens 
ouvrages sur Parithm^tique, les ni6caniques, I’as- 
tronomie, I'optique, la musique, I’histoire de 
Sicile, la grammaire, la vie de qiielques saints, 
le martyrologe roniain, sans n6gliger la po^sie 
italienne : tel fut aussi Augustin Nifo, professenr 
de philosophic si Rome sous L6on X, qui ecrivit 
sur Pastronomie, la ni^decine, la politique, la 
morale, la rh^torique, et sur plusieurs autres 
sujets. 

* 

“ L’nnatoniie fut eurichie par les observations 
d#Fallope de Mod^ne, d’Aquapendente son dis 
ciple, de Bologntni de Padone, de Vigo de 
G5nes, etc. 
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Aldrovandi de Bologne, aprds avoir, pendaiit 
quarante-hait ans, profess^ la botaniqae et la 
philosophie dans ruDiversit6 de cettc ville, laissa 
un Cours d’histoire naturelle en dix-sept volumes 
in-folio. Farmi cette immense quantity d*ouv- 
rages qui parurent alors, je n’ai pas fait mention 
de ceux qui avoient sp^cialement pour object la 
th^ologie on la jurisprudence, parce qu’ils sont 
connus de ceux qui cultivent ces sciences, et qn’ils 
int^ressent peu ceux i\ qui elles sont fitraiigi^res. 
A r6gard des autres classes, jc n’ai cit^ qne 
quelques exemples pris, pour ainsi dire, au hasard. 
Ils suffiront pour montrer les differens genres de 
littferature dont on aimoit it s’occuper, et les dif*. 
ftrens moyens qu’on employ oit pour utendre et 
multiplier nos connoissances. 

“ Les progr^s des arts favorisoient le gobt des 
spectacles et de la magnificence, L’fitude tie 
I’histoire et des monumensdes Grecs et des Ro- 
mains inspiroit des idees de dccence, d ensemble 
et de perfection qu’on n’avoit point eues jusqu’- 
alors. Julieti de Medicis, frere de Lfeon X, 
'ayant proclame citoyen remain, cette procla- 
mation fut accorapagnee de jeux publics; et siir 

un vaste theatre construit exprea <lans la place du 
Capitole, on repr6senta peiulant deux jours 
comedie de Plante, dotit la musitpie et I’appareil 
extraordinaiae exciterent radiniialion gcn^rale. 

G O 


VOI.. TV. 
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Le pape, qui crut eu cette occasion devoir con- 
vcrtir en un acte de bienfaisance ce qui n'4toit 
qn’un acte de justice, diminua quelques>uns des 
impdts ; et le peuple, qui prit cet acte de justice 
pour uu acte de bienfaisance, lui 41eva une 
statue. 

“ Un observateur qui verroit tout-a-coup la 
nature laisser 5chappei* tant de secrets, la philoso- 
phie taut de v6rit6s, I’industrie tant de nouvelles 
pratiques, dans le temps m6me qu'on ajoutoit a 
I’ancicn mondc uu mondc nouveau, croiroit as- 
sister it la iiaissance d’un nouveau ^enre huiuaiu: 
mais la surprise qui lui caaseroient toutes ces 
mervcillcs, dimitiueroit aussitdt qu’il verroit le 
nitrite ct les taicns luttant avec avantage contre 
Ics titres les plus respectes, les savans et Ics gena 
de lettres adiiiis a la pourpre romaine, aux con- 
seils des rois, aux places les plus importantes du 
gouvernenicnt, a tous les honneurs, a toutes les 
dignit^s. 

** Pour jeter im nouvel int4r5t sur le Voyage 
que je tne proposois de d^crire, il suffiroit d’ajouter 
^ cette Emulation de gloirc qni 5clatoit de toutes 
parts, toutes les id^.es nouvelles qne faisoit 5clore 
cette 5toimante revolution, et tous ces mouremens 
qui agitoient alorsles nations de I'Europe, et tous 
CPS rapports avee rancienue Rome, qui revien- 
neut sans cesse j\ I’esprit, et tout ce que le present 
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annon 9 oit pour I’avenir; car enfin, le sidcle tie 
L6on X fut I'aarore de cenx qni le snivirent, et 
plusieurs g6nies qui ont brill6 dans les XVll* et 
XVllP slides chez les dilF^rentcs nations, doi- 
vent line grande partie de leur gldirc ^ ceux qnc 
1’ Italic produisit dans les deux si^cles pr^c^dens. 
Ce sujet me pr6scntoit des tableaux si riches, si 
varibs et si instructifs, que j’eus d’abord I’ainbition 
de le trailer : mais je in’aperqus ensuite qn’il exi- 
geroit de ma part un nouveau genre d’btudes ; 
et me rappelant qu’un voyage en Gr^ce vers le 
temps de Philippe, p6re d’Alexondrc, sans me 
d^tourner de mes travaux ordiuaires, me fonrniroit 
le moyen de renfermcr dans an espace circonscrit 
ce que I’histoire grecque nous offre de plus in- 
tbressant, et une infinite de details concernant lea 
sciences, les arts, la religion, les mteurs, les 
usages, etc. dont I'histoire ne se charge point, je 
saisis cette i<l6e, et, aprfes I’avoir long-temps m^ 
dit^e, je commenqai a-l’executer en 1767, & men 
retour d’ltalie.” 
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The larger Roman numerah refer to the volumes; and the 
Jrabie figures refer to the pages of the four volumes. 


A 

Jeademif della Cruica, notice of. III. 409^ 

Jccommodations in Italy, remarks on, 1. Pr. D. 47, 49, 49. 

Addisons Letter from Italy quoted, 1. *273, 309. His opinion 
as to the site of Vir^^iPs tomb, examined, 11. 368, 369. His 
cuQjccture as to the supposed site of Amsanctus, disproved, 
I. 33*2. Character of his Dialogues on Medals, Pr. D. 12. 
General character of his Travels in Italy, 28, 29, 30. 

Jddua, river, notice of, I. 237. 

Adlge^ river, villages on the banks of, I. 106, 107. Course of, 

112 . 

Adrian^ see Hadrian. 

Agnano, lago d', description of, 11, 380, 381. 

Agriculture^ professorsnips of, established at Padua and Edin- 
burgh, I* 136. 

AgrippifiOn supposed tomb of, near Baiac, II. 411. 

Alba Ttonga^ site of, ascertained, II.* 237. 

Alban Mounts described, 11. 253, 254. Temple of Jupiter La- 
tiaris on it, 273. The scene of the six last books of th6 
dEneid, 274, 275. 

, lake, account of, IL 256. 

Albano, town of, described, II. 255. 

Alhurnus^ motmi, 111. 89, 90. 

Aldus Manuiiusy eiilogiuin on, I. 165, 166. 

Alfonso of Kste, encomium on, 1. 250, 251. 

Alps, defiles of, described, 1. 83. 86, 87, 93. 97, 109, 110. 

Altars, ill churches, whether they should be ornamented, II. 
190, note. 

Amasenus^ handsome bridge over, II. SOI. Cl.issical inscription 
on it, 301. Present appearance of, 301. 

Ambras, castle of, described, 1. 91, 92. 

Ambrose, St. character and tomb of, IV. 25, 26. 

Ambrosian Library at Milan, IV. 28. 

Amphitheatre of Verona, described, I* 1 12, 1 13. Curious exhU 
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bition in, 114, 115. Remarks on the ancient amphitheatres, 
IV. 364. Aitd on the various exhibitions there, 41t6> 4SU, 
note. 

%4msanctu$^ valley of, conjectures on its situation, 1. 3SS, 339. 

Amyckey canal of, why formed, II. Si!S. 

Anconoy temple of Venus at, 1. !201. 4iiclent state of, ibii. 
Noble mole, 292, 293. Triumphal arch, 293. Cathedral, 265. 
Other churches, 296. Present appearance, 297- 

Angelo (Castel described, II. 18, 19. 

— — ■ (Michael), critique on his Last Judgment, II. 44 , 48 * 
Defects of his architectural style. 111. 224, 225. 

Anioy river, course of, described, 11. 229. Its waterfalls, 229, 
2.30. 

Antiuniy ancle 4 t and present state of, H. 276. 

Antony (St.) chujrch of, at Fndua, described, I. 148. 

Anxuty ancient site of, II. 304. 

Apenninesy passage of, described, 1. 310, 311. Poetical dc* 
scriptions of, 313, 314. Instructions for passing them, 316, 
317. 

Aponoy warm fountains and baths of. I. 18.9, 186. Celebrated 
by Claudian. I. 185, note. 

Apuletux^ quoted y IV. 35. 

Aqueducts^ of Rome, described, II. 8. 111. 172, 173. Of Ca* 
serta. 111. .58. 

Arcadian academy, institution and design of, 11. 200. 

Arch of Constantine, 1. 377. 

Architeeiure of Italy, necessary to be known by travellers, I. 
Pr. D. 13. llcst works on this subject, ibid, 14, 15. Ob- 
servations on the architecture of modern Rome, 111. 214, 
215. Account of the five eras of its architecture, 216, 222. 
General reinarks on them, 223, 224. Comparison between 
the Kouian and Gothic architecture. IV. 13, M. 

Arenas of the ancient amphitheatres, construction of, IV. 426, 
Xotlcc of the wonderful exhibitions Ihcre. 426. 429, notes. 

drezzoy ancient and modern state of, 111. 326, 327. 

iriminum. Sec liimini. 

ArtosiOy horn in the territory of Reggio, I. 218. 

— — quoted or illustrated. l» 259. 338. 

Arno, river, scenery of, 111. 328, 329. See Fat d\4nto, 

Arona. town of. its situation, IV. 80, 81. Statue of St. Charles 
Rorromeo there, 80. 

Arpaia. the ancient Caudium, defiles of, described, III. 70, 71, 
72, 73. 

Arquato. village of, 1. 187. Tomb and villa of Petrarch there-, 
189, 190. 

Arsenal at Venice, described, I. 17.3, 174. 

Arlty communicated to the world from Rome, 1. 349. .350. 

Asdrubal. account of the tiatiio between, and the Rurnwh if- 
lustrated. i. 288. The site of Monte tsdrubaie, ascertained, 
ibid. 

Assassinationy remarks on. in Italy, IV. 32f, 330. Not Ire* 
quent among the .Neapolitans, HI. 1 If. 
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jitM, the ancient Aiitium, notice of, 111. SOS. Account of 
St. Francis of Assisi, SIO, 311. 

Jslroni, formerly the crater of a Tolcano, 11. 384. Now con* 
irertud into a royal forest, ibid, 

Jstura, island of, a residence of Cicero's, ll* 279. 

jugustin^ St. sufiposed tomb of, HI. 312. 

jfn^usfaw, triumphal arch of, at Uimini, I. 334. Noble bridge 
erected by him at Narni, 399. Mausoleum of, II. 13. 

Ausar, river, course of 111. 460. 

AUsonius, r|Uotcd, 111. 363. IV. 33. 

Austria (Emperor of), reflections on bis present situation and 
duties, IV. 4*i7, 438. 

Avenline Jfount, ancient and present state of, I. 3S1, 382. 

AvfrnuBy lake, description of, II. 394. Fictions of the ancients 
concerning it examined and accounted for, 305, 39G, 397. 
Divested of its horrors by Augustus, 398. Ancient temple 
on its southern banks, 399, 400. Grotto della Sibilla, 400* 
Supposed situation of the city of the Cimmerians, 401. 


B 

beautiful bay of, II. 406. Ancient ruins on its banks, 
ibid. Baths of Nero, 407. Templo e camera di Vtnerts 408, 
409. Castle, 410. Tomb of Apippina, 411. The scene of 
profligacy and cruelty under tne succesori of Augustus, 111. 
12. Causes of the present unwboiesomeness of the town and 
lake, 14, Male. 

BapiUifry of bt, John Lnteran, II. 1 17* 

Barbariant^ devastations of, accounted for, I. 293. 

Barihilempj Abbf*, intere.sting Sketch of Travels in Italy, during 
the age of Leo X. IV, 440, et $eq. 

Bathny warm, of Apono, I. 183. Of Caracalla, 385, 386. Ola 
Titus, 389, 390. Of Dioclesian, 393- Of Nero at Baias, II. 
407. Of ancient Rome, distinguished by their splendour, HI. 
197, 198. Of Lucca, 436, 437- 

Bay of Naples, description of its beauties, II. 325* 326. Of 
Baiw, 406. Of Procida, HI. 1,2. Of Lugano, IV. 62, 63. 
Ucllagio^ the probable site of one of Pliny's villas, IV. 53. Its 
' ancient state, 54. 

Benacui^ lake, described, I. 199, 200 , 205, 206 . Subject to sud- 
den storms, 203, 204. 

Btnedirtine inoniisleries and order, nature of their rule, IV. 277, 
978. 496. Vindication of their ch.irarter, 280, 28 J . Remarks 
on the annihilation of the order, 284, 285. 

Benediction of the Pope, in what manner conferred, 11. 562. 
IV. 376. 

Beneventumi excursion to. III. 69. Ancient history and pre* 
sent state of, 75. 76. Triumphal arch of Trajan, 76. Cathe- 
dral, 77. Population, 78. Ancient inhabitants almost exter- 
minated by the Romans, 78. 

Bernard, Mount St. glaciers of, IV. 43, 44. 
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sfat$s where placed, in ancient and modern churches, 
H. 166, 161. 

Blood, supposed, of St Januarius and St Stephen, II. 334. 

Bocchetta, mountain of, described. III. 491. Us romantic 
scenery, 498. 

Boetiuf^ tomb of, at Pavia, III. 51 1. 

Bolofrna^ ancient stitc of, 1 1>57. Vicissitudes of, ibid. Prcicnt 
appearance of, ‘i59. Callicdial, ibid. Church of SI. Pclro- 
nius, ibid. Splendid portico, leading to the church «>f the 
Ulcssed Virg^in, *>60. Her church described. iVoV/. .Noble pa- 
laces, The CleiiuMitiiie academy founded, Us ex- 

cellent plan, 2G4. Public library, ibid. 1‘he Inslitulc foiirtded 
by Count Marsijjli,;!?^^. Kiirichcd by subsequent beiiet'actors, 
266. University, ibid. Other literary establishiiieuts, ,267. 
Bad taste of thc’fouiilaia in the jjrcat square, 268. 

Bolsano., notice of, 1. luo. 

Bonamico, verses of, on the deserted villas of Home, III. 923. 

Borghese (Prince) villa and (gardens of, described, 11. 205,208. 
Its gardens liberally open to (lie public, 208. 

Borromrn, St Charles, tomb of, IV. 16. Sanctity of his cha- 
racter and example, 17. IbMicvtilfMit institutions, 19. Pri- 
vate virlue.s, ibiJ. Numerous ehaiilies founded b\ iuin, ibid. 
Death, 20, tiolc. Stalue of him at .\rona. si. 

— — , Cardinal Federigo, founded tin* .Vnibrosian Library, 
IV. 28. 

Borromini, architectural defects introduced by. III. 221. 

Dossucty character of, IV. 230. 

Brenner, an .Alpine motinlaiti, described. I. 01. 

Brenta, river, appearances of iU banks, 1. 159. 

Bri'\sinone, notice of, I. OU. 

Bridf^es over the. Tiber. 1. 401. II. 22. 

Bnlf, the I'arnese, di'scrihed, II. 365. 

Butl-bailinp: in llie ain|ihitlieatrc of VeriUia, 1. 114, 1 1.5. 

Buimuparle, ellecls (4 his government in Home, I -126, 427. 

Buriaf'ff round of the hospital dell Siiia. Annunciata, extullent 
situation and plan of. II. :il7, 3)8. 

Burtftn^ in churches, remarks on the impropriety of, II. 34 m, 
3I0. 


C 

Caduta dellc Mormon , a noble waterfall in the vitinily of Term, 
described, I. 327. 331. 

Civcuhan wine, remarks on, II. .323, .121. 

Conor, passage of. over ilie Rubicon, ascertained, 1. 27C. Hit 
appearance before .Arimiiium docritied, 282, 2b3. 

Ttf/ifs tomb of. described, I. 382. 

(amoldoff, road to, described. 111 3.Mf>. ncscrlplion of the 

abhev and hcrmilages, 3^1. 388. By whom lunnded, 389. 
Number of monks in the abbey, and their rule, 391. 

(’ampaf^na di Jloma, prevent appearanr#' of, I. 340. Obs#*r?a- 
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i\6nn on its uiiliealtliiness and the causes of its insalobrify, 
Wii in ancient and modern times* 111. 249, 264, 265. 

Campaniay entrance, of, described, II. 317, 318. Its beautiful 
appearance. 111. 148, 149. 

CompuH J/artius, and its edifices, described, I. 398, 399. 

r amtf of Amyclip, why formed by Nero, II. 328. 

Cane^ {grotto del, il. 382. 

Cappella I*aolwa at Home, II. 43. Cappella ^stina, 44, 47. 

Capitol, view from, described, 1. 356, 357. Ui.storical account 
of, 362, HO.S.* Noble edifices foriiiei'ly on il, 303, 364. Mo- 
dern buildinjjrs erected on it, 366, 367. lU present appear* 
anre, 367, 368. Miiseiiin Capitoliiium, 368. Churen and 
convent of j4ra Catlis, 369, 370. 

Capua, ancient history of. III. 147, 148. Account of the mo* 
dern town of, HQ. ^ 

Taraca/Za, baths of, described, 1.385, 386. Circus of, 11.212, 
214. 

Cardinals, how nominated, TV. 395. Power and influence of the 
colle^re of cardinals, .304, 395. The Pope elected by them, 396. 

Casertn, aqueduct and palace of, described. III. 58, .59. 

Castration of boys, disgraceful custom of, continued, 11. 354. 

Catacombs of Home, account of, II. 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 

Catiolica, origin of its name, I. 284. 

Catullus, quoted or illustrated, 1. 99, 202, 23G, 237. 

— — , grotto of, at Sirmione, 1. 202. 

Caudium. 8ee jirpaia. 

Cava, town of, its origin and present state. III. 83, 81. * 

Ctfcilia Metvlla, imiusoleuni of, 11. 214, 215. 

Cemeterp, an ancient Jewish one, discovered at Rome, U. 01, 
note. 

Cennis, mount, description of its ascent, IV. 119, 123. Convent 
erected for the benefit of travellers, 119, 120. The siippo.scd 
spot, whence Annilial pointed out Italy to his army, 122. 
llis conduct compared with that of modern invaders, 123* 
124. 

Cvsrna, present state <»f, 1. 273. 

Character, national, of the Italians, account of, IV. 291, el seq. 

Charitable Institutions, niiiuberof, in Italy, IV. 249, 2.55. 

Chastitp, ciiltivatcMl by the northern nations, III. 130. 

(haunt of the Uoinaii church, rcmark.s on, II. 172, 17.3. 

Chiaravrtftry abbey of, its situation .'iiul history, HI. 513, 514. 

Chiusa, the ancitnt Clusiiiiii, I. 99. Account of, and of its for- 
tifications, ibid 9S. 

Christianitjq, mild intluencc of, on the mountaineers of the Alps, 
1. 97, 98. 

Chrj^sostom, St. John, eloquent allusion of, to the tombs of the 
apostles, 11. 140, note. 

Church of Home, service of. See Pontifical Service. Differences 
between Ibis church and the church of England, IV. 272» 274. 

Church of St. Ciustina, at Tadiia, described, I. 148. Of St. An- 
tony, /4o/. Of St. Mark at Venice, 167, 169. Other churches 
at Venice, 175. Of St. Stephana in rotendo, at Rome, I. 387. 
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Of the Carthusians on the Esquiline Hill, S9S. General re- 
marks on the Roman churrhes, IT. 69, 76. Description of 
the church of St. Clement, 77. Of S. Pietro in Vincoli, 79, 80. 
Of S, Martino and S. Sflvcslro, 80 , 81 . Of St. Andrea j^u 
Monte Cavallo, OrSt. Cecilia in Trastaverc, 83. Of S. 
Pietro in Montorio, 81. Of Santa Maria in Trastaverc, 85 . 
Of S. S. Griso^ono, Giovanni e Paulo, and Grci^jorio Magno, 
86, 87. Of St. Onofrio, 88. Of S. Sehnstiano, 89. Madonna 
del Sole, 9^, 95. Santa Maria Kf;iziaca, 96. St. Lorenzo in 
Mir:in(lu, 97, 100. Pantheon, or Pia/za del Uoloiido, 100, 
lOJ. Basilica, or Church of S. Lorenzo. 105, 106. .Santa 
Maria Ma^giore, 108, lit?. Basilica Laterniieiisis, or f'hurcli 
of the Lutcrnii, lit?. 11H. Basilica di Santa Croce in Gicriisa- 
Icmine, 1 18. Basilica of St. Paul, 1 IS. 1 19, 121. Of St. Peter, 
125, 163. (Sec St. Peter')* Suburban churchr!i — fliiirch of 
St. Prl>an,2lS. Of St. Agne«l, and St. Constant i:i, 920. Priit- 
cipat chiircbcK of Naple^i, .331. Santa Maria Ma^*;iore, ibid. 
Santi Apostoli, 335. Of St. Paul, and St. Loren/o. 33C. 
Chapel of St. John the Kvaii«;eii»f, 3.37. De Spirilo Santo, 
ibid. Church del Parto, 310. 314. Remarks on the impro- 
priety of huryini^ in churches, .718, 319, 352. (•hurchc.s of 
Florence, remarks on, ill. 313. Cathedral, church, 313, 34G* 
Baplistorv. 348. Church of St. Lorenzo, 349, .350. Other 
churches^ 353, 356. Cathedral of Pisa, 445, 452. Of (Jeiioa, 
473, 479. Cathedral of Milan, IV. 7, 25- General observa* 
lions on the churches of Italy, 1. Pr. 1). 62. 6#. 

Cicero^ reflections of, on the mins of Corinth am! other cities, 

I. .3.55, note. Villa of, near Alba, II. 258, 262. And ill the 
island of Astnrn, 280. llis T'ormian Villa and Totiih, SIS, 
314. Examination of the situations of his villas, Putco/qnum 
et Cumanum, ,391,392. Supposed villa of, at Pompeii, 111. 
48, 49. His tomb at Gaieta, 152. Vindication of Cicero from 
the sneers of Bousseaii. 278, 279, note. 

— quoted <»r illiistraled, 1. .3,55, .S72, 11. 28U, 111. I 17, IbO, 
280,281,294, 112, 167. IV. 164, 165. 

Cimbri^ desceiulaiits of. now in llfitv, I 142. 

Cimmcritins^ supposed abode of, II. lUl, 402, 10.3. 

Circus of Caracalla, 11. 2! 2, 21 1. 

Cirilizaiion diflTused through the world from Home, I. 344, 345. 
CiiHta ( a sic! Inna y supposed to occupy the |ilc of the ancient 
Veil, III. 303. 

ClasBtcal knou'lcd^e considered, as necessary to travellers in 
Italy. Pr. 1). 4, 8. 

Claudiarty quoted or illuslralcd, 1, 185, we/r, 2.37. 330,339, 379. 

U. 211. HI. 99, nolCy 200, .508. IV. 52, 59, 428, note. 

Clement XIV. (Pope; accotint of the iiinscunn founded by him, 

II. 59, 60. 

Clergjfy Italian, ditfcrcnl classes of, their duties and qualifica- 
tions, IV. 272, el seq. 

Clitumnusy the source of, described l)> the younger Pliny, I. 318. 
Its present appearance, 319. Aucieut temple on its banks 
described, S21. 
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C7(iMar, or sewerf of ancient Rome* dcfcribed* 111. ITO. 

ClodlKf , the scene of his assassination pointed out, II. 255. 

CluveriuSt error of, detected, II. 251. 

Caeeubuti mount, 11. 308, 809. ^ 

Cafian lifount^ ruins on, 1. S8T. 

Coliseum, best mode of viewing to advantage, I. 375, 3T6. Its 
present stale described, 377. 

Collegiate churches^ benefit of, IV. 57, 58. * 

Collegium dr propaganda Fide^ noble design of, IV. 411, 412. 

Coin Euganei, described, I. 185. 

Colonna (Priucel, estimable character of, II. 34, note. Descrip- 
tion of his palace, S3, 34, 35. 

Colong, Roman, now remaining on the borders of Transylvania, 
I. 143. 

Colwmelfa, quoted or illustrated. 111. 250, 252, notes. 

Como, the ancient Comiim, situation of, IV. 38. Statue of Pliny, 
ibid. Its cathedral and present state, 4 1 , 42. Villa of Pliny 
in its neighborhood, 44, 45. Scenery of its lake described, 
48, 55. Fertility of its surrounding territory, 56, 57. 

ConfralernUies, benevolent, nt Naples, If. 354. 3.45. 

Conservator a, or schools of Naples, account of, II. 353, 354. 

Constantine^ arch of, I. 377. 

reneentsrUtiUty of, vindicated, IV. 268, 269, 270. 

Cora, ruins of, 11. 300. 

Council of Trent, neconnt of, I. 103. Subjects discussed at, 
104. Review of the charges against, 105, 106. 

Cremona, vicissitudes of, 1. 2.32, 2.33. Present state of, 2.33. 
Beautiful chapel of the primitive martyrs, 234. The native 
place of th«^ poet Vida, 2.35, 236. 

Cumse, ancient hisUiry of, 11. 426. Caii.ses of its decline, ibid. 
Present state of, 427. Royal forest there, 428. 

Cumean Sgbit, grotto of, 11. 423, 426. 


D 

Dante, epitaph on, III. 341. Friiilless attempts of the Floren- 
tines to obtain his remains from Ravenna, ibid. 

Defies of the .\lpfi| description of, 1. 83, 86, 93, 96, 109, 110. 
Of Caudium, 111. 70, 71. 

De Lille, reflcclions of, on viewing Pope’s Villa, II. 376, note,. 
Delta Crusea Academy, account of. 111. 408. 

Diana, temule of, on the Aventine mount, 1. 381. Her grove 
and temple, near Gensano, II. 267, 268. 

Pies irtr, a funeral hymn, extract of, 1. 98, note, 

Diaclesian, baths of, I. 39.3. 

Dhngsius Periegetes, quoted, 1. 337, note. 

Dispositions, with which persons ought to travel, considered, 1. 
Pr.D. 21,27. 

, Domo d'Osseta, situation of, IV. 79. 

^rets of the Rbman clergy, diScreot parts of, explained, IT. 
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183, 184. Of the French, remarkc on iU inlroduclton into 
Turin, IV. 108, 106. General remarkt on dreM, I68-«118. 
Durazzoy Doge of Venice, anecdote of, 111* 489. Account <^tbe 
Durazzo Palace at Genoa, 470, 47 1 . 


£ 

Edifices of ancient Rome, destroved by hostile fury or by 
Christian zeal, 1. 403 — 406. And also by neglect of govern- 
iiient, 408. Some preserved by being converted into churchei, 
410. 

Efforiay ^rollo of, 11. SI 7. Fountain of, 970. 

Ktffsian rieldSy description of, II. 414, 415. 

Ennius. (|iiotc(l or illustrated, 11. 401. 

Entertainments of the Italians, viodicated. III. 4*76-^478. 

Epitaphs on Virgil, lb 367. On Dante, II. 189. 

Eruntinns of Vesuvius, notice of, If. 330. III. 96—31. Account 
of tlut, which overwhelmed Pompeii, 56, 57. 

EsquUinr. flilty ancient and present state of, 1. 300—399. Car> 
thusian convent on, 393. 

Este. house of, eulogium on the muniOcence of its princes, 1. 950. 

EtrurtOy reticctions on entering. III. 998. Remarks on the his- 
tory and arts of the ancient Etsurians, 393—396. Remarks 
ou the ancient Etruscan Language, 409—419. 

Euganean flUtSy notice of, I. 185* 

>■■■ ■ - soothsayer, 196. 


F 


Faenzoy description of, 1. 970.' 

Ftrsulfr, or Fiesolc, history and dcncription of. III. 368—370. 

Faternus .4gery description of, 11. 319. Examination of the 

causes, which make its wine to be now in less request than it for- 
merly .was, 390—394. 

Fano (the ancient Fanum Fortunw) described, I. 285. 

Farnesfy Alexander, epitaph oo, I. 915. 

Ferdinand IF. King of Naples, areount of his return to Naples, 
111. 110. Extravagant joy of his people, ibid. Anecdotes and 
character of him, 119, 11.3. Kept in ignorance, 115. In- 
stinces of his- hcoevoicncc, IKs 117. Kfiects of bis govern- 
ment, 190. 

FirCy spontaneous, at Pietra Mala, Ilf, 401. Rem«irks on it, 4PC. 

Ftaminiusy verses of, addressed to Mantua, I. 2.30, 2.71. 

Florence, early history of. III. 331, 3.39. Struggles during its 
republican form of government, 333, .3.34—3.38. The title ^f 
duke usurped by Alexander de Mediris, .340. Present state and 
appearance of. 34 1 , 342. Descriptions of its churches, .343. Ca- 
thedral, 343— .316. B.iplistcry, .348. Church of St. Lorenzo. 
349, 350. Laurentian library, 359. Other churches of Flo- 
rence, 353 — 356. Palaces, 356—359 DeKription of the 
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. rentine gallery, 359^365. And of iti entiront, 363*^336. 
Museum of natural history, 407* Academy della Crusca, 408. 
State of Societjf there, 4S6, note. 

FeUgno (the ancief^ Fulginia) described, I. 318. 

FendU town of, describeo, 11. 307, 308. Its Tale, why unhealthy, 
303. 

Fontana Felice^ description of, II. II. Fontana^di Trevi, 13^ 

JFer/i (Forum Lciri), description of I. 871. 

Forlim popoli {Forum Popilii) present state of, 1. 871* 

Formiep. Sec Mola, 

Forum of Home described, II. 371. Allusions to it, 378. Its 
present statcy 373, 374. Account of the forums of ancient 
llomc, in. 185 — 189. 

Fountainn of niodiTii Rome described, 11. 8-— 14. ' 

/Veros/or/uf, beaiiLiftil extract from, I. 810. 

FrancU /. Emperor, death of, Ir89* Chapel and altar erected to 
bis memory at liispruck, 89. 

Francin /. King of Trance, honourable anecdote of. 111. 514, 515. 

Franeit (St.) of Aisisi, account of'. 111. 310, 311, 

French, depredations of, at Chiusa, 1. 110. At Verona, 186. At 
Padua, MH. At Venice, 174. Effects of their conduct on the 
Venetians, 184. Depredations of, at Parma, 846. Plundered 
the Vatican Library, 11. 58. Causes of the superiority of 
French literature exaaiiiied and accounted lor, 360 — 363. 
General ct'iidvici of, while at Home, 111. 830. FtOTects of their 
jnva.sion, 811 — *i t7. Wanton depredations at Milan, IV. 80, 

30. Elfrcts of their invasion of Turin, 108, lOi. Account of 
useful undertakings CTeeiited by them at Rome, IV. 424 — 
431. Miscbiefit caused bv tliem in Italy, 431, 432. Reflections 
on their expulsi^m from Italy, 4.S3, el neq, 

Frencati, creeled on Ibt* site of tho ancient Tusculum, II. 863. 
Modem to\Mi of, dcncrihed, 264, 865. 

Farcit rautFnm, or d»*lilc of Caudiiim, described, 111. 70, 71. 
Their supposed siltialiun, according of Cluverius, 73, note. 


G 

Getela, fortress of, U . Sll. Present state of the town, 311. Its 
cathedral, ibid. Tomb of Matins Pluneus, 318. 

Caivta, ba\ of. 111. 158. Tomb (»f (’irero there, ibid. 

Gallerp uf Horeiue aectniitt of. 111. Plundered by the 

Frcneli, 860. Art biti*ctnrr of it, 361. Paintings, 362. Sta- 
tues, 363. 

Garda, lagodi, desrribcjl, I. 199.800. 

Cardens of Luciiilioi, II 19' Of the king of Naples, 365. 

Genoa, harbour of, HI. 467. Inlciior of the city desicribed, 468. 
Churches, 469. Palace of the fuiiui) of Dura/zo, 470, 471. 
Of the Doge, 472. ('Iiiirch di IWigiuno, 473. 474. Cathedral 
church ot St. Laurenre, i7S. llospitaU. ibid. Instances of 
Genoese beiievuleiice, 479, 48u. Fortifications uf Genoa, 481 . 
Rerolultuns in her bi.story, 48^ — 485. Hivairy between Gc- 
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noa and Venice, 485, 486. Genoa, why attached to the Frencfc 
Intereft, 487- Remarki on the Genoese character^ 488, 489^ 

Gibbon's remark on the Roman churches, erroneous, II. 188* 

Giustina (St.), abbey and church of, described, 1. 147, 148. 

Government of Rome described, 111. 826. Origin and promss 
of the temporal sovereignty of the popes, 887—889. Enecta 
Ilf the Reformation on it, 838 — 83-1. 

Gregorian ('haunt , observations on, II 174. 

Gregory the Great, pope, character of, vindicated, III. 165, 166, 
167, 168, note-' 

Groita FerratUy the site of Cicero’s Villa, II. 858. 

Grotto of E^eria, 11. 817. Of Posilipo, described, 377, 378. 
Beautiful views theuce, 379, 380. Del Cane, 388. Of the Cu<^ 
mean Sybil, 483—486. 

Gualbert, St. John, founder of the abbey of Vallombrosa, le^en* 
dary anecdote of. 111, 381, aefiw- 

Guidet to traveMers in Italy, remarks on, I. Pr. D. 81—31. 


H 

Hadrian^ Emperor, mausoleum of, II. 17, 18* His villa, 887* 
Ualleim^ village of, d^cribed, 1. 78. Account of its salt mines, 

79nr88. 

Herculaneum, ancient town of, how discovered, III. 33* De* 
scriptioii of its ruins, 34— 36. Papyri discovered there, 38, 39* 
History of Italy, knowledge of, necessary to the traveller in 
that country, Pr. 1). 10. 

Homer, quoted or illustrated, 11. 401, III. 7. 

Horace, quoted or illustrated, I. 135, 803, 348, 398. II. 39, 194, 
8U9, 836, 848, 846, 848, 849, 850, 851 , 866, 308, 304, 384, 406. 
HI. 9, 82, 87, 35, 134, 138, 181, 855, 474. IV. 84, 88, 140, 
388, 347, 363. 

■ ■■■ , supposed villa of, at Tibur, 11.841,848. His Sabine villa, 
248, 849. His journey to Brundusium illustrated, 866. 111. 
155. 

Horatii and Curiatii, tomb of, II. 86.5. 

Hospitals^ noble, of the Neaped iUins, II. 344 — 3 17. Burial ground 
of the Hospital della Sina. Annunciata, 347. Excellent custom 
of, 353. Number of them in Italy, IV. 8.50-7-858. 

Houses of Rome described, II. 8. 

Ifugford, father, character of, HI. 381* 

1 J 

fmprovisatore, account of the performances of one, I. 317, 318. 
Imoia, description of, I. 870. 

Incense, why used in the Roman church, II. 188, 189. 

Ineome^of the popes, IV. 408, 409. 

InfatHbitity of 111 • popes, how to be undcriitood, IV. 411, 415. 
Inns, of ancient and modern times, badness of their aceoromods'* 
lions accounted for, III. 153 
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Ai||NW4r« ficfcriptidB oft 1. 

tmirueU^H^ numerouf etUblhihiiienU br« ia Italy* IT. S55* tSG. 

/fifttte ComaewMt hifttory of* iV. 4G. 

Intermiiitnt fpunlain at tho villa Plmiana* IV. 45. The phono* 
moBoa accouBted for* 46. 

I$4Uht Quotation from* I. 370. 

iichia^ too ancient Inarime* III. 17. Volcanic ^pearandes of |hia 
ifland, 16* 10. Mount Epopouf* 18. Soil and produce* To. 
Numerouii towni* fO. Fretent ftate of, ibid. 

remarks on the geography of, iV. iso. Boundaries*' 131. 
Divided into t|iree climates, 136, 133.. Remarks on the state 
of the weather, 139* 140. Its scenery considered* 143* I44i 
Sketch of the history of Italy* I45-*140. Considerations on 
the present degraded state of Italy, 1 50* 151. And on the Ian* 
gua^s of Italy, 156—193. Remarks on the literature of Italy* 
194—643. Religion, 644«*sB0l* National character of the 
Italians, misrepresented, 899, 603. Character of the ancient 
inhabitants of Italy, 268, 299. Most prosperous period of 
Italian history, SOI. Hospitality of the Itafians, 309. Their 
courage, 310. And general knowledge, 31 1, .312. Ignorance 
of the higher classes accounted for, 313, 314. Numerous 
authors to be found among the nobility* 3 15. State of morals, 
316*317- Nature of cictsbeistn, 319, 380. Mischievous mode 
of contracting marriages in some places, 320, 321. ' Thi mid- 
dling classes of Italians distinguished for their chastity, 321, 
328. Industry of the peasantry* 323, 324. Italians vindicated 
from tiio charges of indolence* 328, 824. Of cruelty and mur- 
der, 329,330. Robbers not freouent, .332. The present po- 
litical state of Italy considered, ,333 — 339. Ancient and 
modern population, 341 — 359. SUte of cultivation* 360, 361. 
State of Italy at the close of the 18th century, 367 — 378. A 
knowledge of the language and history necessary to the tra- 
veller, Pr. D. I. 8 — 10. 

Januatius (St) supposed blood of, H. 834. 

Jarame (St.), account of the catacombs at Rome, II. 98, note, 

Joteph^ Emperor of Germany, edict of, to prevent burying in 
churches, II. 350. 

Jeno Jrgiva^ temple of* III. 104. 

Jtmene/, quoted or illustrated, 1. 891* It* 817, 219* 302,427. 
111. 11,256. IV, 328. 


h 

Lmgo Hi Garda, described, T. 199* 200. Lago d'Agnana, II. 389, 
38 1 . Logo di Lrreo, scenery of, IV. 52* 53. I«ago di Lugano* 
description of, 60 — 63. Lago di Varese, 65. 

/.agtore on the Veiiotian coasts, described* 160. 

/.tiVy should have the roinmuiiton administered in boUi kinds, 
II. 173, 179. 

I.aket of llalY« general remarks on* IV. 81, 82* The English and 
Scottish lakes comparedwith them* 84, 85. 
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Languages of ancient lU]jr« III. 409. Elrascan, tML Oscan. 
with speci mens, 411, 419. Toltcian, 414. Progress of tlie 
latin language in the reign of Scryius Tullius, 416. Speci- 
mens of Che i.atin language at subsequent periods, 4 16— 490* 
Remarks on the generm use <»f the French language, IV. 119, 
119. Progressive changes in the Latin loti;:uage considered, 
169, lOo. Circumstances that contributed to produce a change 
4he ancient language of Italy, 1 G3— 174. Examples of dilT r- 
ciice betsveen the early and later Latins, and between them and 
the modern Ilatlans, 175-^189. Causes and specimens of the 
decline of the Latin language, 189 — IDO. Improvement of the 
Italian language, 199. 193. Proofs of the feebleness of the 
French language, 214, 915. Its difficulty, 917. The lUliau 
superior to the French language, 917— 999 < and preferable as 
an universal language, 940, 941. The knowledge of Italian 
necessary to the traveller in iUW, Pr. D. 8. 

XanVirf /yuA'c, beautiful scenery of,' IV. 48 — 56. Sources of the 
riches of its surrounding territory, 56 — 57. 

La /Ifcc/a, town of, described, 11. 966. 

Lait Judgment of Michael Angelo, critique on, II. 44, 45. 

Laieran palace, description of, II. 36. Church of St. John 
Lateran, II. 119 — 116. 

Latin language, reasous for pariiallv retaining it, in divine 
service, 11. 180, 181. Progress and specimens of it, at dif- 
ferent periods. 111. 415 — 496. Remarks on the progressive 
changes in it, IV. 159, ICO. Causes of its decline considered, 
189—190. Reasons why the Latin should be the universal 
language, preferably to that of France, IV. 931—934. 

Laura^ Petrarch's passion for, considered, 1. 195, 196, Re- 
marks on the charms attributed to her, 193 — 194. 

Laurence (St.) church of, 11. 103, lUO. The author's feelings 
on approaching his shrine, 993. 

Laureniian Ubrary at Florence, 111. 379, 353. 

Laurentumy ancient site of, II. 985, 986. 

LavemiUy excursion to. 111. 39.3. Description of the convent, 
ibid. Cb.ipel of the Stenuuair, 395. Number of frinrs, 396. 

Lazzaroniy situation of. III. 196, 197. Honourable anecdotes 
of, 128, 129. 

Leaning Tomer of Pisa, III. 4.50, 451. 

Leghorny road to, described, 111. 4G2. Origin rind present statc^ 
of, 46S. 

Le LaboureuTy futile atlcmpU of. to prove the superiority of 
the French language, IV. 918, 919, nofe. Abstract of his 
argument, 290, 921, note. 

Libsrtjfy belter promoted in small territories than in exleusive 
empires, IV. 152. This position illustrated hy examples, 153, 
154. 

Library in the Corsini palace, IL 29. Of the Vatican, .57, 58. 
Plundered of all its MSS. hv the Frciu b, II. 431. The Lau- 
rentian library at Florence, III. .359, .*<.>.3. tinbrosian library 
at Milan, IV. 28. Piundered by the Frciuh, 99, 

T.igurianM^ ancient, character «’f. 111- 4'*’^ 

IJrin, river, course of, II 3l4, 3 15 
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Ziieraiure of Italy, considerationt on, IV. 1^4. Originality of 
Italian writem vindicated, 195. Cbaractera of several histo* 
rians, 195 — 208. ' Antiquarians, 803. Italian literature, lyhy 
traduced, 205. Petulant eritfcisros of Boilean repelled, 806. 
Influence of the French infidel writers, 808, 809. Italian lite- 
rature exempt from its infection, 811. Real estimate of 
French literature, 884. Indebted for all its excellence tO 
the Italians, 224. (Comparison between Tirabosebi ani Dr. 
Johnson, 287, 888. Baneful influence of French literature. 
834, 835. Causes of its preponderance examined and ac- 
counted for, II. 361 — ^363. State of literature in Naples^ I. 
359, III. 137. 

Liiewnum, ruins of Scipio Africanus’ villa there, II. 481, 428. 
LMui, Titus, inonuinent at Padua, in honor of, 1. 150. 

- , quoted or illustrated, I. 885, 313, 361, 378, 395. II. 

308,389,391. 111. 41,73, 147, 150, 158, 171,301,385,388, 

490. ty. 90, 184, 185. 

Localilj/n influence of, on the mind, I. 378. 

London, why inferior to other capitals, 1. 137. 

Loretlo, present slate of, I. 898. Legend of the Santisnima 
Caia, 898. Remarks on it, 209. Santa Casa described, 301. 
Its treasury plundered by the French, 303. Description of 
the church, 304. 

Ittcati, quoted or illustrated, I. 186, 878, 888, 887, 313. tl. 

865,385. 111.856,313. IV. 344, 435. 

/itrera, origin and early history of, 111. 430, 431. IJnanimily 
between governors and people, 433. Rarity of crimes, ibid* 
Description of the city, 4.35. Baths of Lucca, 437, 438. 
State of literature and the arts, iBid. 

Luereiilh, mount, description of, II. 84 X, 848. 

LueuUus, gardens of, 11. 194. Villa of, near port Misenus, II. 

416,417. # 

Lucrine Lake, ruins of Agrtppa's mole, II. 388. Present ap- 
pearance of the lake, 394. 

Lugano, Ingo di, description of, IV. 60. Present state of the 
town of Lugano, 61. Its fine bay, 61, 62. 

Luna, beautilul bay of, 111. 466. 


M 

J\iacernia, city of, described, I. 306. 

mMagghre, logo, the aftcient Lacus rerbanut, IV'. 66. Isola 
Bella, 67 — 72. Isola Madre, 72. 

A/antua, city of, described, 1. 223, et seq* Cathedral, ibid.* St. 
Andrew's church, 224. Revolutions in its history, 885, 886. 
Bust of Virgil there, carried olf by the French, 827. Regard 
6f the Mantuans for the memory of Virgil, 229. Present 
state of, 230. 

*Vanu»cript9 of the Vatican library, II. 58, 59. 

JIaps, the best for travellers pointed out, 1. Pr. D. 31* 

^VarbU, how far used in the palaces of the ancients, 1. 137^ 
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^Varenga, plain of, HI. 501. Remarki on the effect# of the 
DatUe of Marengo, 502, 5)3. 

Teresa^ Empress, honourable anecdote of, 1. 89, 90# 
Mgrmi, the poet, tomb of, 11. 337, 338. 

MarXp (9tX church of, at Venice, described, I. 166.-170. ic« 
count of the finding and transporting his bod/ from Aloji* 
andria to Venice, 170, 171. 

quoted or illustrated, 1. 230, 375. 11. 29, 304, 301# 
374, 410, 426, note. 111. 179. 

Mauacre of Bartholoihew, painting qf, at Rome, II. 43. 
MauMoleum of Augustus, I. 399. 41. 15. Of Hadrian, II. 17, 18. 

Of Cecilia Metelia, 214, 215. Of the Medicean family, 192, 
JHecagnas, palace of, on the Esquiline Hill, 1. 391. Villa oft 

11. 240. 

knowledge of, necessary to the trarcllcr in Italy, Pr. D. 

12 . 

JMichi Alexander di, first obtained the title of the Duke of 
Florence, HI. 340. 

, family of, splendhl mausoleum of, HI. 350, 351. 

— — , Cosrobdo, palace of, 111. 357. 

Mediolanum. See Milan. 

Aleltti river, course oL ascertained, 1. 99. 

Jfemiicani orders of^ie church of Rome, account of, IV, 287. 
Fra! res minores ct minimi, ibid. Dominicans, 2HS. Car roc ' 
lites and Augustine friars, ibid. Remarks pu their numhcfs, 
289. 

Jfeiaro, river, (t^ ancient Bfetaurus) course of, deicribedi I. 
287. Account of tho battle of MeUurus, between AsdruM 
and the Romans, 288. 

Milan (the ancient Mediolanum), history of, IV. 2, 5, Dntiil> 
able efiects of the French Revolution on the Milanese t6rri- 
tory, 6, 7. Present state of, 7. Cathedral chufcb, ibid. Ran- 
roination of its grchitecUral beauties and defecti, 8^ 12. 
Splendor of iu innlerials, 12, IS. Statues, 22. Ambrnslau 
library, 28, 29. Colleges and hoipilals, 30, 31. Lanareito, 
32. Remains of antiquity in MiuiD, 32, 33. Cbaraptfr pf 
its inhabitants, 34, 35. 

Milton, illustrations of, HI. 376, 383. 

Mincio, river, and iU surroumling scenery, deiaibedj^I. fill, 
222 . 

Minerva MedUa^ temple of, 1. 390. 

Minturmc, ruins of, 11. 3)5. 

Mioenut, port, description of, II. 416. ^ . - . • 

Modena (the ancient Mutina), vicissitudes of its history, h 
Present appearance of, ibid. Raised to eminence by itf 
princes, 251 , 263. pluslrious men born there, ibid. 

MolaXihe ancient FerillilP}, present sUte IT. 310. 

MonaoierUt in Italy, IV. 275. Account pr tho Bens^eKpo pr- 
dcr, 277, 286. MendicaiiU, 286, 287; Friar# minors, 287. 
Dominicans, Carmclilcs, and Augustiniaus, 288* Npinber pf 
monks in luly 1 289. ^ 

Monastic Estahlishments. remarks on, ml. 390, 396,^97} 398r 
VoL. IV. u u 
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JlfMft SommA^ deftription of, I. S86. 

MAttUt poetical deirription of Rome by. 111. 209. ' Character of 
btf worke, IV. 196, note, 

Monumenti, ancient, reflettiona on the deitruciion of, 11. 21. 

Jtfaanftflfiefrf of the Alps, simplicity and piety of, 1. 99, 98. 

MtraU general, anecdote of, Iv. 406, note. 

Muratorin notice of, i, 853. 

jiHaeum CapttoUnum^ described, 1. 367. Pio Cfementinum 
plundered by the French, II. 61. Survey of the antique sta- 
tues, paintings, dec. preserved there, 61,66. Of natural his- 
tory at Florence, III. 40l. 

MuotCf some khowleilge of, necessary to travellers in Italy, I. 
Pr. D. 19. Present state of Italian music, 19, 20. 

JliunaUu$ Plancuot tomb of, II. 318. 


IV 

,Vamer, ancient, remark! oh, III. 810, 21 1. 

JiToples, beautiful bay of, described, II. 325, 326. Ancient his- 
tory of this city, 388, 389. History of, under the Emperors 
of Constantinople, 330, 331. PresenUstate of, 331, 33& 
Situation, and number of its inhabitants, 332. Motley Archi- 
tecture of its buildings, 333, 334. Principal churches, 334. 
Santa Marta Maggiore, ibid. Body and blood of St. Janua- 
rius, ibid. Santi Apoitoli, 385. Church of St. Paul, ibid. 
Of St. Lorenao, .336. l)e Spirito Santo, 33V. Chapel of St. 
John the Evangelist, rs/d. Tomb' of Marini, Sepulchral 

chapel of the family of San Severn, 338. Church del Parto, 
341, 342. Noble hospitals of Naples, 344, 346. Schools or 
conservatorii, 353, 354. Benevolent confraternities for the 
poor, 354, 355. Palaces of Naples, 357, 358. Literature of 
Ibis city, 359, 303. Its beautiful situatioft and climate, 363, 
364. Iloyal gardens, and the Toro Parneoe, 365. Tomb of 
Virgil, 366, 368. Return of the king to Naples, HI. 110. 
P.itravagant rejoicings of the people. 111. Illuminations of 
the abbey of San Martino, 121, 123. And of the city, 123. 
State ^f literature there, 137. Style of society, 1.78, 139. 
Assassinition and drunkenness not very frequent, 141, 142. 
Ancient and modern inhabitants of, compared, 145. 
iVnr. See Aers. 

Aornif situation of, I. 334. Noble bridge of Augustus there, 
ibid. Present state of, 335. PooUm description of, by 
Claudian, 336. 

JlftfiigertMS, beautiful vefses of, on Padua, I. 157. 

Aenpolitnno, remarks on the character and dispositions of. 111. 
125,186. Their debauchery and dissipation, 130, 131. ’Re- 
marks on its probable causes, 139. 
iVeial, lake, name of, whence derived, II. 267. Description of 
Hand of the town, 268. 

Aero (the ancient Aor)^ mprer, course of, described, I. 333# 334. 
III. 505, 309. ^ 
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AVr*. of Amjclc, why baMe4 by, II. S«S. rUU aro- 
jected bj him near Bai»* 411, 419. Notice of bit splendid 
palace, termed Dtaitir Aurem^ HI. 918* 

AiV/dt, isle of (the ancient Netis), deKriptioo of, tl. S84t 388* 
Noeera (the ancient Nuceria), notice of. 111. 88. 

Aootro, brief notice of, IV. 86. 

A'tvi, notice of, 111. 499. Character of the ancient inhabitant#,* 
499, 500. 


O 

Obcihks of modern Rome, described, II. 5, 8. 

05is»*, cattle of, deicribed, I. 188, 189. 

Objecti worthy the traveller*# attention, I. Pr. D. 50, 5C. 

OcrieuU* See Otricak\ 

Otifmpic Academy ^ at Vicenaa, account of, I. 1 58, 134. Splendid 
theatre erected by, 138, 153. 

Orthography^ ignorance of, one cause of the changes of the Un- 
guaee of Itiuy, IV. 167, 168. 

Ofcen language, specimens of. 111. 41 1, 418. 

Ottete, village, origin of itsliame. 111. 580. 

Oftiaa, quotation from, 1. 579. 

OfNe, ancient and present slate of, 11. 981, 888, 883. 

OirieoH (the ancient Ocriculi), situation and present appear- 
ance of, 1. 337. 

Ovid, quoted or illustrated, I. Pr. D. 50, 57, 364, 395, note* II. 
817, 818, 269, 870. 111.137, 144, 187,364,506. 1VM33, 151. 


P 

Padua ^ ancient history of, 1. 144, 145. United to IheTenelian 
territory, 1. 147. Present state of, ihid. Church of St. Giul* 
tina, 148. Church of St. Antony, 148. Town-hall, and mo- 
nument in honour of Livy, 150. Woollen manufactures of, 
151. Universities and literary establiihmenls, 155, 156. 
Poetical eulogium on, 1. 157, 158. ^ 

PfffffiffR, ruins of, 111.80. Ancient history of, 91, 98. Ancient 
temples, now remaining, 94, 96. Present state of, 99, 100. 

Palacei of llaly, general remarks on, I. Pr. D. 65. The palaces 
of modern Rome described, 11. 83, et ieq. Remarks on their 
general style of execution. 83, 85. ^ Doria palace, 87. Palaxxi 
Ruspoli, Orsini, and Giustiniani, i5/d. Altieri, 88.^ Cicia 
porci, ibid. Corsini palace and library, 89. Villa Farnesiana, 
and Palaxzo Farnese, SO. Palaszo Costaguti, 31. Palasxo 
Borghefie,31. Palaxzo de la Spada, 38. Barberini, 33. Co- 
lonna, 34, 35. Remark of Gibbon on the Roman palaces, 35. 
Pontifical palace*. See LaUran, Quirinai, Vatican. Palaces 
of Naples, II. 357. Royal palace of Capo dt Monte, 358. 
Palace of Caserta, described. 111. 60, 68. Comparative re- 
marks on it, and on the royal palaces of the Louvre, Ver- 
n II 8 


Ifim. 


MlfllMt Mafrs, atld tl ?(rtldam« S3, SG. And on tiie roTa! 
fkalaees is England, 67, 68. Account of the palaces of Flo- 
rence, 111. 356, 359. Palaces of Genoa, 470, 479. 

Pa/ecf, docal, at Venice, detcrihed, 1. 171, 173* 

Pataee^ floating, of the emperor Tri^an, II. 970, 271. ^ 

PalaHne Mounts ruins on, 1. 379. State of, in the time of 
Claudian, 379, 380. 

Palladio^ splendid edifices erected by, at Verona, I. 131, 132. 
Account of, 133. Comparative observations on edifices, 
erected b)r him, 135, 136. 

Pantheon^ or Piazza della Rotonda, at Rome, described, 11. 100, 
101. When converted into a church, 102. Suggestion for 
rendering it a mansoleum of eminent men, 103, 104. 

PttjtyrU ancient, found at Herculaneum, 111. 38. Difficulty of 
unrolling them, 39. 

Parma, vicissitudes in the history of, I. 244. Present state of, 
15/d. Churches, 245. Palace, ibid. Paintings of Corregio 
carried away by the French, 246. Literary characters resi- 
dent there, 247. The residence of Petrarch, 24S. 

Puitorah of Virgil, design of, 1. 217, 220. 

Pavfa, early history of, ill. 508, 500. Account of its celebrated 
university, 510. Independence of its citizens, 51 1. Tomb of 
Btttius, ibid* And supposed tomb of St. Augustin, 512. 

Perugia^ ancient name and state of, 111.314* Present appear- 
ance and condition of, 315. 

Pc$aro (the ancient Pesaurus) described, I. 285. 

Ifeichierai fortress of, I, 200, 201. 

Paler (St.) S«c St Peter, 

PdirarcKi rilla, at Arquato, described, I. 189, 190. Garden, 
191, 192. Tomb of, 1H7, 192. Rcmiarks on his litcr.iry cha- 
racter, 193. His attachment to Laura considered, 195, 106. 
Remarks on his sounots, 196, 197. 

Peiteniui Arbitert quoted, 1. 314. II. 419. 
quoted, 11. 416. 

P/axca, described, 11. 3. Piazza d^Ksp^a, 4. Piazza 

Colonna, Aid. And of Monte CileriOj 5. Ongm of the term 
Piazza, HI. 212, note, 

Pkftoie, the supposed birlbplnee of Virgil, 1. 214. 

Pieiro ilfafa, excursion to, HI. 399, 402. Singular phcaomeaon 
there, 403, 404. 

Pittate of Antoninus and Trajan, present appearance of, 1. 401. 

PjM, situation and hisfory of, ill. 440, 441. Present state of, 
444, 44G* Cathedral church, 445. Baptistery, 448. 

Leaning tower or belfry, 450. Cemetery, or Campo Santo, 
451, 452. Cloistef* 451. Hot baths of Pita, 456. I niversity, 
457. Security of its port accounted for, 450. 

Plffale/le, the ancieut Rubicon, description of ils course, L 
274, 275: 

Pius iU* Pope, blessed the people in the amphitheatre of Ve- 
rona, 1. 114. Beautified Ccsena, his native city, S74. En- 
largqd the Miiscnm Clemcntiniim, 11. 59, 66. Account of his 
munificent undertaking, the draniiiig of the Pomptine 
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S97. muHsficeiit plant and pairioiitni, 


mariliet, 295, 

III. 207,208. 

Piu$ VIL (the preient po|>e) cbaraaer of, IV. 402. Enhance 
into Home, 40t« Salutary arraoMmeois of hit eoTcrmiicnl* 
403,404. ® 


Placentia^ sketch of the history of, 1.237. Present state 
appearance of, 238, 239. 

Plinjf the Elder^ voyage of, to Pompeii, during the eruplipniif 
Vesuvius, 111. 51*, 52. 


' quoUtiuiis from I. S52. U. 210, 317, S22, 324, 

III. 106, 171, 193, 191,201,218, 363,406. IV. 45,48. 

Pliuy the Younger^ his description of the sources of the Cli- 
^ninus, I. 318. His description of the country on the coast 
near Ostia, 11. 284 , 285. .His Tuscan villa, near Tifernum, 
HI. 328, 329. Character of Pliny, IV. 39. * 

— - quoted or illustraicd, 11. 37 I, 102. III. 28, 

51, 52, 252, 258, 328, 329. IV. 40, 41, 42. 45, 439. 

/V, river, description of its channel, Hi. 507. Its course, IV. 
97. 


Poems of Silius Italicus, 5IarUaI, and SlaUus, comparative re- 
marks on, 111. 12, note* 

poets, modern, of Italy, remarks on, Pr. I). 5. 6. 

Po/revera, valley and river of. 111. 495. Dangorous situaliun 
of the Austrians there, in 174U, 497, 408. 

PoUtian, hoauiiful description of Pajswlie by, HI. 370. 

Pompeii, ancient site of, now occupied by Torre del («rcco, III. 
42. Barracks of Houiao soldiers, ihtd. Theatres, aiui temple pf 
Isis, 43. Other ruins, 46. Ancient vi||a, perhaps of CicerOf 
48, 49. Account of the eriiidioii which dest/byed this towp» 
51, 53. Reflections of the traveler on exaunning tbase 
ruins, 56, 57 . 

Pompeif's statue, in the Palazro de la Spada, anecdote of, II, 
32, 33. 

Pomptine Merskes, name of, whence derived, 11. 299. ProbahJo 
origin of, 291. History of the atteinpU jua& to drain them, 
292,296. Particatarlv’ by the late Pope Plus VI. 2U6, 297, 
J*rcsrnl appearance of these marshes, 299, .Sleeping dapf^er* 
ous when passing through them, HI. 153, 154* Ancient ^lUes 
formerly erected on them, 255. 

Pontanus erected th:* chapel of St. John the Evangelist at Na- 
ples, 11 337. *Uis verses and epitaph, ibid* 

powte Felice, road from to Uomo described, I. 339, 340. 

Ponte df In 7 rove, picturesque scenery of, |. 308. 

Ponte Lamentano, II. 221, 

Ponte Lugano, 11. 226. 

Ponte S* Angelo, the ancient Pons Subiicius, described, I. 401, 

Ponte Salaro, ll* 221. 

Pontifical Service of the church of Rome, described, II, 164, 
ei teg. Daily service, 163. How performed when celebrated 
by the Pope, on the great festivals, 167, 1 72. Constdetatioiie 
on the chaunt of the Roman church, 172, 173. Sofemii sop* 
vices on particular festivals, 174, 175. Particularly on Good 
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fridaj. ITS, ITS. Ciremnitamcet that nmder the cefemooief 
of the Roinan church itnposlng, ITT. Difference between a 
Chriiiian congregation in early tiroes and in the present Arc* 
ITS, ITS. Reasons for performing part of the service ia the 
vernacular languages, 180, 183. The different parts of the ser* 

’ vice explained 183, 18T. 

Post, benevolent provisions for at Naples, II.* 344, 347 , 354, 
355. * 

Pspes of Rome, origin and progress of their temporal sore* 
relgnty,lll. 227, 232. Effects of the reformation on it, 232, 

Pops, rank of, as the successor of St. Peter, IV. 375. His claim 
to upiversal primacy, vindicated, 378, STT. Gradual progress 
of tfie papal power, 379, 380. Titles and equipage, 384. Pub- 
lic life of the p<mcs, 385, 386. Mode of presentation, 

385. His private life, 387, 389. lu what manner elected, 397. 
Remarks on the adoration of the pope, 398. Last ceremony 
attendant on his inauguration, 399. Income of the Pope, 408, 
409. Expenditure of the popes, 410. Doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility, how to be understood, 414, 415. Summary view 
of the influence of the papal power on Europe, in different 
ages, 414, 423. 

Pape*# villa and gardens, remarks on the destruction, U. 378 

Population of ancient Italy, remarks on, IV. 341—355. Modefn 
population, 355—360. 

Portici^ ercet^ on the site of Herculaneum, III. 33. 

PorHeoti of ancient Rome described, 111. ISO — 107. 

Porto di PenorOf description of. 111. 466. 

PotUipOt hill of, described, !I. 366. VirgiPs tomb there, 3d8— 377. 
Grotto of Posilipo, 379, 380. 

PoKutolo, See Puauuuolo. 

PraU del Popolo Houmro, present appearance of, 1. 382, 383. 

Proekpia, island of, described, HI. 14, 15. 

ProeUa^ beautiful biiy and castle of. III. 1, 2. Description of iU 
surrounding scenery, 4, 5. And coast, 6, 7. 

PraperliKt, quoted or illustrated, 1. 322. HI. 136, 191, 102, 222, 
255, sod. 

PrwAntiut^ poetical description of the catacombs at Rome, H. 
02, note. His account of the patriarchal Basilica of St. Paul, 
123, note. 

Pnsouoto or Poizuolo, the ancient Putcoli, fine liituation of, H. 

386. Gpmnaralivc view of its ancieht and modern state, 387 
Coliseum of, 388, 389. Ruins of the temple of Jupiter Serapit, 
388. Noble mole, 389. HI. 21. Cicero's villa, 394. Us bay 
npw deserted, HI. 21. 


Q 

CnMtfiiir, quoted or iiluttrated, I. 406. IV. 166, 302. 
Quintitiotit the villa of Qnintllius Varns, II. 234, 24Q. 
palace, descriptioD of, II. 37, 38. 
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paintiA^s of, In the Vatican, described, sritli ranirki, 
II. 47,48. 

ifet'fit, equinoxial, effects of, in Italy, I. Pr. D. 4S, 44. 
tbc country af Ariosto, notice of, I. *49. 

J?e/cbeRba//, town of, described, 1. 88. 

Heligion^ cominunicaled to the world from Rome, I. 346, S61. 
General remarks on the religion of Italy, IV. %|4. The 
churches why almost always open, *46. External obaerTances 
of religion vindicated, *48. Number o fcharitable establish* 
ments, *49. The pomp of religion, in Italy, stated and vindl* 
cated, *59, *66. Numerous duties of the Italian clergy, *66, 
*67. Remarks on the abuses subsisting in the religion of 
Italy, 2i)0, *91. 

Republici of Italy and ancient Greeee, similarity of their polity 
and circumstances, IV. 303, 306. 

lihetian Jlpit discription of, 1. 83, 88, 93, 98, 108, 110. 

— ' tribes, conquered by Augustus, I. 87. 
at Venice, described', 1. 173. 

Himini (the ancient A riminiiin). Triumphal arch of Augustus at, 
I. *79. Present slate of, *80. Its port obstrneted, *81. Bis* 
tory of, *81, *8*. 

Beads, constructed by the ancient Romans, described. III. 176, 
185. 

/}amaiif,aneient, observations on the character of, HI. *66, ei teq. 
Their ambition, *70. Greatness, *74. Employment of the 
noble Romans, 877. Causes ofthe tiniversnlity of their lawf| 
*79, *80. Their language, *81. Resemblance between the 
, characters of the ancient and modern Romans, *84, *85. Re- 
maining traces of the ancient Roman spirit in the modern 
Romans, *87, *90. Charge of indolence refuted, *91. State 
of morals and society, *93, *96. 

Bame, reflections on beholding, 1. 34*, 353. The ancient Romna 
government diffused civihxation, science, and religion, 
throughout tbe world, 344, 346. Kpitbets bestowed on an- 
cient Rome, 351, 35*. St. Peter's church, 354. View from 
tbe Capitol, 355, 356. The most commodious way of viewing 
this city, and its ruins, &c. 559, note. 

Ancient Rome, S6f . Historical accounts of tbe Capitol , S6*« 563. 
Noble buildings formerly erected on it, 363, 364. Modern 
edifices on it, 366, 367. Present appearance of theeapitol, 
367, 368. Museum Capitolinum, 368. Church and convent of 
Ara Cvli on the dummit of the Capitoline Mount, 369, 57*. 
The Roman Forum dcKribed, 371. Allusions to it, 37*. Its 
present state, 373, 374. Coliseum how to be viewed to ad* 
vantage, 375. Its present state, 376. Arch of Constantine, 
377. Ruins on tbe Palatine Mount, 378, 379. Ancient and 
present state of the Aventine Mount, 381, 38*, Tomb of Caiui 
Ceitiuy described, 389, 383. ForeigfMrs buried within its en- 
closure, 384. Description of the baths, of Caracalla, 384, 356 
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Church of St. Stephana in Botondo^ 38T> The baths of Titufi , 
889, 390. ilttins of the temple of Mincrira Medica, 39(>. 
I’alacc of Mecaenai on the Esquiline hill, 392. Baths of ])io* 
elcsian, 393. Church of the Carthusians^ 393, 394. Plreseht 
state of the VIminal Hill, .394, 39^. Temples of the tutelar di* 
▼inily of Rome, and of the Sun, 396. Campus Martius and its 
bdtfices, 398. 399. Pa'ntheou and Mausoreum of Augustus, 
$99, 400. Pillars of AntoniiViis and Trsdan^ 401 . Bridges over 
the Tiber, — Ponte S. Angelo, ancient Poos Subcicius, 401. 
Ancient theatres destroyed by hostile fury*or Christian ceui; 
409, 403. Stale of the Roman empire, under Trajaii, 406. 
N^glectHif the* governments, a cause of ruins in Home, 408. 
409. Indifference of the magistrates, and contempt of the 
people, 409, 410. Devastated by wars in the reign of dusti- 
nian and his succeuors, 415, 416. And in consequence of di- 
visions in succession to' the papal see, and its rcAioval from 
Home, 417, 418. And lastly, ny the mouldering hand, of time, 
418,419. 

Modern ttome^ population of, II. 1 , 2. Appearance of its streets 
and homes, 2, 3. Description of the squares, 3. Obelisks, 
5, 8. Fountains, 8, 14. Ancient tombs, 14, 23. Palaces of the 
cardinals and nobility, 23, 35. PoutiOcal palaces, 36. The 
lateran, iMd. Quirinal, 37. Ynticiin, 40, 69. Churches, 
69, 124. (See Churchee.) Villas of ancient and modern Rome, 
193, 209. Views and ruins in the vicinity, 210,*— 222. Appear- 
ance of Rome when entered from Naples, Ui. 157, 158. Kc- 
Inarkl on the magnificence of ancient Rome, 161, 165. Con- 
trastird with that of some modern capitals of Europe, 168, 169. 
ClokcW, 170. Aqueducts, 172. Vic, 176 . Forums, 185. 
Porticoes, 190. Tbermc, 197. Temples, 199. State of Rome 
In the eighteenth century, 234. Conduct of the French army 
while there, 236* Effects of the French invasion, IV. 

4S1 • Account of the few Useful acts of the Frenth at Rome, IV, 
424, 430. 

Rmuaid, St. notice of, III. 390. 

fteMtrfas, cottage of, 1. 365. Hi'i apotheosis described, 394, 395. 

Roteu of Paeiutn, celebrated for their fragrance, HI. 99. 

Route^ the best for travelleri in Italy, pointed out, 1. Pr. D. 34, 
42, 46. 

Roveredo^ description of, 107, 108. 

Rubicon^ evamifiation of the question relative to its real course, 
1. 275 — 278. The Pisatello, a branch of it, 276. The spot as* 
cerlpined where Cesar crossed the Rubieon, 278. 

Ruina of Ualy* general remarks on, 1. Pr. D. 60, 62. The ruins 
bf kneient Rome, caused by hostile fury or by Christian seal, 
1. 403. 405. And also by neglect of the government, 408. By 
indifference in the magistrates, and contempt atnong the peo- 
ple, 413, 414. Of Cums, 11. 421. Of Pompeii, 111. 42, 50. 
Of Herculabeum, 34, 36. Of Passtura, 111. 80. 01—100. Of 
Postdonia, 101, 1 o2. 

Jtutfffut, quoted or iilWrtrated, II. 285. HI. 293, 296, 457, 459, 
463. 
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^adomU Cardinal, account of, and of hit writingi^l. ^51, ^59, 

St. Peter, church of, at Rome, I. 9b4, m Deicriplion of il, 
II. 125, ft sff. Early hitlorv of it« 125, 126. Account of the 
building of the new churcR under tuccetiire pontilTi, i97» 
128. Plundered by the French, ISO. Approach to, and gran- 
deur of ill exterior, ISl. lU portico, 1S.S. Effect of a eoup* 
d'oeil, 134. High altar, 1.36. Cathedral or chair of St Felert 
ISO. Confetiional of St. Peter, 137. Sacrc grottc, 1.36, 139* 
Vestry or sacristy, 141. Comparison between its noblo dome 
and that of St. Paul’s church, toudou, 143 ipid note. Defects 
of Uiis church considered, 145. The colonnade of Bernini| 14.5. 
The front, 146. Statues of legendary siiinls, introduced, 147, 
146^* r6tatttct of other saints, 140. Pir lures and Mosaic deco- 
rations, 150, 152. ComparatiTC observations betwepn St Paul's 
church, London, and St Peter's at Koine, 152, l.'i3. St Peter's 
Compared with the church of St. CitMicvievc at Paris, 165. With 
the cathedral of Florence, 167. And wilh Santa Sophia at Con- 
staiitiiiople, 157. Ami the Temple at Jerusalem, 158, 150. St 
Peters's contrasted with the Roman temples, 162, 16.3. 

SalrrnOt ancient and present state of, II. 85. 

Sati-J^/ineff of llalieim, described, 1. 18, 19, 80. 

Salt^lPorks of Halle. I. 91. 

SnUzbur^, city of, described, 1. 74,75. 

Sufvianx, account by, of the chastity of the northern nations, til. 
130, 131, note. 

'^annazariut, villa of, dost roved hy the Prince of Orange, 11. 342. 
Freclcd the church Vt l i'arlo on its site, 342. His tomb oad 
epitaph, 343. Allusions to his church in his poems, 340, 341, 
342, fiote. 

quotations from, 11. 428. 111. 105. 

Santiishna Can of Loreilo, legendary history of, 1. 298, Ro* 
innrlvs thereon, 299. The Santa Casa dcfcribed, 299. Its 
trejiHury plund( red by the French, 30.3. 

Sarno, river, poetically described. 111. 106. 

Stiireitjjf of corn, instances of, in ancient Rome, III. 259, 200, 

Scenery of Italy, remarks on, I. Pr. 1). 66, 60. IV. 143, 144« 

Scicnrcft, diffused through the world from Home, 1. 344. 

Sciph Jfricanus, v ilia of, at Litemum, II. 421 . FunoriU inscrip* 
lions of the family of the Scipios, 111. 421, 425. 

Screent, when first introduced into churches, 11. Ib9. Remark!, 
on, 189, 192. 

Second tight, not confined to Scotland, 180, 187. 

Sempione, 5Iount, description of I V. 74, 76. Military road oter, 
it, 17, 78. 

Seneca, quoted or illustrated, li. 379, 39o, 403, 422. 111. 12, 294, 
IV. 427, 429, notet . . 

Senegagiia, origin of iU name, I. 288. Present state and appeni^ 
ance of, 290. 
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StpUz&nium of Scferui, II* 80« 81. 

SeoerOf San, family of, sepalchral chapel, II. SSS. 

Sewert^ magaificent, of ancient Dome, described, III. 110. 

SOius iialieui^ quoted or iliiiftrated, 1. 214, 241, 287, 297, 314, 
339. II. 364, 399, 410. 111. 21, 28, 317, 318, 467. 

■ " ■p " '■ restored the dilapidated tomb of Virgil, II. 374. 

Sirmione^ peninsula of, described, 1. 202, 203, 204, 205. Grotto 
of Catullus there, 202, Sudden storms prevalent in it, 203, 
204. Produce of, 207. * 

SUvini di il/arce, a wild mouqtainous tract, described, 1. 109, 
and note. 

SodaliUeit nature of, IV. 253. Number of them in Italy, 253, 
254. 

Solfalara^ sulphureous lake of, II. 224* Near Fozzuolo, de- 
scription of, 418, 419. 

SonnitM of Petrarch, remarks on, I. 196, 197. 

Spoleto (the ancient Spoletum), situation of, 1. 323. Its Roman 
descent cherished oy the inhabitants, ibid* Present state of, 
823, 324. Cathedral and castle, 325. Noble aqueduct, 325, 
320. • 

Squarn of motferu Rome, IT. 3. 

Siabim^ ancient and present state of, TIT. 106. 

5Vee/, Mad. de$ her Corinne the best guide to travellers in Italy, 
1. Pr. D. 30, note. 

Staiiuft quoted or illustrated, 11. 43, 234, 304, 369, 408. III. 2, 
23, 88, 145, 172. 

Siatu€9, uumhers of, in ancient Rome, I. 422. Beautiful ones 
in the chapel of San Severo, II. 338. 

Siorm, in Itily, described, IT. 287. 

Strabif, quoted or illustrated. 111. 145, 250, 255, 412, 440, 453. 

Sireeh of Rome, described, IT. 2. 

SuflouiuM^ quoted or illustrated, II. 406, 413. IH. 12, 54, 18T, 
191, 196, 218. IV. 164, .S44, 345. 

Sundap Sehoohy frequent in Italy, IV. 257 , 259. 

SupergM^ Mount, IV. 99. Origin of the church erected on it, 
100. Its endowments, 1 01. 

Surrentvm, promontory of. 111. 86, 87. 

5'inre, the ancient Segusiiim, account of, IV. 115. Triumphal 
arch erected by its king Cotiius, 116. Providential escape of 
the author, 117, note, 

Smworrown batlle of Trebia gained by, I. 240. 

SpbarHett interesting anecdote of. 111. 102. 

Spbi/, grotto of the Cumeao, 11. 423, 426. 


T 

r«eifat, quoted or illustrated, II. 390, 411. III. 200, 212, 252. 
IV. 345, 365. 

rosso, quoted or illustrated, I. 250. II. 420. III. 143, 298, 
• 385. 

monument of, in the church of St. Onofrio, at Rome, II. 



IM)EK. 


38. Vindicated from the petulant crliicinn of Bottenu* IV, 


Tasioni^ notice of, and of hit Seeckia rapita, ]. 954. 

Tecino^ river, course of. 111. 507, 508. 

Temple of Diana at KphetuI, proportions of. If. 109. Of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus at Rome, lOS. Of the Pantheon, convert^ 
into a Christian church, 101, 109. Of Vesta and of the 
Sybil, at Tivoli, 931, 939. Of Jupiter Latiaris, on the Alban 
nioimt, 97.3. Of Jupiter Serapii at Posilipo, 388. Of Pro- 
serpine on the banks of Lake Averniis, 399, 400. Of Venus 
at Uai«, 408, 409. Of the ciants near Torre di fkiria, 493. 
Of Juno Argiva, III. 104. Of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome, 
199. Of Peace, 200, 901. Remarks on the structure of the 
ancient temples, IV. 369. Surpassed by the modem churches, 
.363. 


Terni (the ancient lutcranioa), present state of, I. 390. Celu 
brnted cascade in its vicinity, .397, 331. 

Terracina^ town of, described,*!!. 309, SOS, 304. 

Teulonei^ descendants of, now in Italr, 1. 149. 

I'hratretf mapiihccut, of ancient llome. 111. 204, 905. Re- 
marks on the ancient tbeatres, IV. 360, .367. 

Theological Compoiitions of the French, why superior to those 
of Italy, IV. 365, .360. 

Tkermie of ancient Home, enumerated, III. 197. 

Tiber, course of, near Otricoli, described, I. 337, 338. Bridges 
over it described, 401. Remarks on its course and surround- 
ing scenery, 11.910, 911. Horace’s villa, 931, 9.35. Smaller 
cascades of the Anio, 939. Beautiful villas in its vicinity, 
940.941. 

Tihur. Sec ^ivoli. 

Tiraho»chi, notice of, 1. 953. 

TOtff, baths of, I. 389, .390. 

Tivnli (the aocirnl Tibur), present state and population of, 11. 
998. ReaOfiftil views of the waterfalls of the Anio, 999, 3S0. 
Temple of Vcita, 931, 939. Of the Sybil, 939. 

Tollenlino, description of, 1. 306. Picturesque appearance of a 
pilgrim there. .307, note. 

Tombi in Rome, described, II. 14. Of Caius Cestius, I. .389. 
Of Cains 
ibid. Of 
215, 916. 

Virgil at Naples, 367—370. Of .Agrippina, at Bai«, 411. Of 
rirx*ro at GaieU, III. 169. 

Totchv*, why used in the Roman church, 11. 185. 

Torre del Greco, town of, its present appearance, III. .39. At- 
tachment of its inhabiUots to its soil, 40. Occupies the. site 
of the ancient Pompeii, 49. Description of its various ruins, 
49, 56. 

Trajan, state of the Roman empire during bis reign, 1. 406. 
Description of his column, 490. His triumphal arch de- 
stroyed to erect that of Constantine, 408. Splendid floating 
palace of, li. £70, 27 1. 


Publicius Ribulus, 11. 15. Mausoleum of Augustus, 
the Emperor Hadrian, 17, 18. Of Cecilia Metella. 
Of hlunatius Plancui, 319. Of Cicero, ibid. Or 



IN1>SX. 


JViK0lM^9 LMCMMf 6f» ill. SI 6. FaUl tiattle Uiare 

between the Romeiip and Annibal, 318« 819. 

TravelUnft^ ill gnodral, obieriratioii!i on, Pr. D. 1, % Bequisitef 
for trafellinff to adrantage in Italy, s, .8. Clauical knowledge, 
4« Italiail language* 8. Italian history, 10. Medals, 12. 
-jitebitectur 18* Sculpture and Paintiug, IS. Music, 19. 

Piiposttion proper for the trayeller, 21-r^28. Remarks ou 
* the printed guides to trarellers, 28 — 30. Maps, 31. Route 
to be followed, and time to he appropriated for travelling in 
Italy, 8^38. Accommodations, 4T. Objects of attention to 
traretldn, 50^86. Scenery, 56, 60. Ruins, 60. Churches, 
69. Moral improvement, the end of travelling, 67—70. 
TVwdIa, battles ot, I. 240. 

TVeirl, (city), ancient name of, I. 102. reseribed, ibid. Ac- 
coiiDl of its celebrated coiuicil. 103. 

dungeon of, described, 1. 365, note. 

Turing ancient name and history of, IV. 89--90. Situation and 
present appearance of the city, 92, 93. ‘ Architectural defects 
of its public buildings, 04* University, 05. Hospitals and 

S afaces, 96. Description of its surrounding country, 96, 97. 

oursc of the l*o, 98. Mount Superga, 99. Kflects of the 
French invasion, 103. Introduction of the Prcncfi language 
aud dress, I04, 103. 

Tmculwm^ Ctcero^s villa, described, 11. 250. Pluiic trees still 
found there, 262. 

, town of, its site, U. 2C1. 


U 

fnwimU^ in religious worihip, bow far at tamable, Pr. 1). 21, 

FnttWf«A(p of Padua, ancient and present state of, 1. 155, IjQ. 

Of Pisa, in. 45T. <lf Turin, IV. »5. • 

Vntenberg roounUin, superstitious tradition concerning, 1. 7 0. 
37. 


^ef d',fnro, beautiful scenery of, desiTtlied, HI. 328, 329. 
rttfimubrona^ abbey of, tiU 371, 372. Beautiful scenery of, dc 
‘ scribed, 375—385. Destroyed, 385, note- 

Baik$ near the Grotte del Cane, virtues of, 11. 363. 
Fierrs#, town and lake of, described, IV. 65. 

FoteW, battle of Lepanto, remarks oa, II. 42. 

FeHbofi Rill, origio of its appellation, 11. 38. The Vatican pa- 
lace, its Rirftititre and ornainenti, 40 '' SnfM 41. Cap- 
pHim PmoUnm, 43. Cappelia Sittina^ 44—47. The Asggiiv Mi 
Jlgfiirlls, 43—50. Camera 4i Hofaetla, 51—53. Progress of 
the VaticaA tibrary, 57, 59. Pumdered of aM Us M88. by 
* tha Prottcb, IV. 43t. Miisettm Pio^Clemeutiaum, 1. 50—07. 
Fel/, coi^Jectures on the site of. 111. 300. 



mtsu 


fehm$ (ihe Micifftt VdiniH)» rtrer, toiirii.af» d|icriMi t 
S«9. 

/ \iiiia, town of, oTembelaied by m iiu>iiiiUi»« h 94t» 

/ an ancient town of the Voltci» fotmtr iM 
state of, II $89,5190. 

lenten, approach to, deicribed, 1. 141« Origin and progmiagft 
162 Literary elate of, 164, 166. Gtneral ap|M:annc% bi6« 
Ueecriptinn of its public edificet and antM|tiiUO0i 16T«-*lii* 
Causes of the decline of the Venetian republic, ITb* 140* 
PopoiatioQ and state of society, at iTonice, I62> IIS* Qm^ 
doliers of, 164. 

rirans, teuuile of, at Raiv, II 109. 

f^erbanut ^ce mVaggi^rt * 

f riene„ situation <»f, dcsciibed, 1. 111. ^t^eoualof itsainnlii* 
theatre, 112, 113. Ancient gates remaining there, IIT» If 4. 
Modern edifices in, and appearance of, 1 19, itO. iHenry 
characters, natives of, 120, 121 Sketch of its history, IM 
123 Opinions of Ihe Vefooete relatife to the Austrians and 
french, 124, 125 Mines of, 129 Reflections on tcafing 
\crona, 121—129. 

f <a Fmehtt^ account of, 1. 212 

riiuiitts, first eruption of, 11 330. Description of this moiiA* 
t*iin 111 23, 26,27, SI. Notice of its principal eruptioalt 
26, 27. 

f icens^r, situation and history of, T 130. Oiynpic theatre alt 
described, 1. 133, 134. Npiendid villas in its t|Ciltit]r» I4lt 


142. 

/ iC 0 P*€ro (the ancient Vann), describedi 11. 243. Benulifill 
%iewt m its \iciait), 245 

allus'cm of, to the city and council of Trent, I 106, Ndlc. 

* ^ketch of his charai ter. 235. 2 16. 
liUat of ancient Hume, 11 193, 194. Of modern Bomn, de» 
P^scnbid, 195, ft leq Orli (aroest, 19f> Villa flpada, |9|* 
Villa Matthei, and Negroni, 199. Villa Aldobrandini, iHA 
lilla Ludoiizi, /A/d. \illa Medici, J99. \ l ita R aib 

200 Villa Parofilu 202. \illa 

view,, 203. Villa Of* 

Uitrirhi 9 oa of^ Mccsmus, 24Q» I Ilia Eitenie, ] 

Villa dc,rribed, 210, 249 Fortaiaa 
3»«*W^Cicero, 313 Hi, Puteolanam and Coroanam villa., 
)<ii,S92 Villa projected by Kem at Raic, 411, 412 Of 
Lnculln,, Bear Port Mimdu,, 416, 417. Of Scipio Afrieamf.' 
»t litemttm, 423 Of Cictro, at Pompeiii III 47, 48. Of 
Plmy, near Tifernum, 320 Of Ibo dtikc, of Florence. Stt 
Ot Pliny, IV 44, 45 General observations on the vilbui 
the ancients, 346 * 

/ tmfna/ prcHiit state of, I 304, MJL 
f m«, leonardo da, tBiuable MSS ofr« MiteB, carried off W' 
the French, IV. 29. Their wanton dkinage of hts nictnre of 
the Last Supper, 30. ' 

lirgd, snppoied to he horn at Piclole, Kflld. Farm off 6l5. 



iMDik. 


, bb f Bit bail carried off hy 

llie imicb from Maalaa. aST. Rqevd of Uie Maiiltiaiit for 
hit memorv^ 989* * Defcrmtion of nti tomb« 11. 367* EzI* 
^ niaatim or ooioiooi relattreto iU ioppoied rite, 368— 372. 
Wby B^lccteo, 873. 

oaoted or iUuitrated, 1« 02, 128, 151 « 204, 217, 218^ 
232, 272, 315, 332, 333, 350, 365, aelc. 380, 381, 382. 
11 . 225, 226, 275, 261, 282, 285, 302, 309, 320, 37 1 ; 400, 417, 
425. 111. 1, 7, 8, 0, 21, 74, 87, 90, 99,275, 278, 283, 304. 
IV. 25, 82, 86, 134, 135, 142, 143, 302, 322, 323, 325, 328, 
343. 

5Vlrtiviiit, quoted or illuitrated, !• 365, aoie*. 

Fivara, Iric of, deecribed. III. 15. 

F^oghierUf town of, its orifin and prc«eiit sUte, til. b04. De* 
mdripiiOD of the road from Tortona to Voghiera, 505. 
rofrdfan langaaice, mcimene of. 111. 414. 

remark of, oa the French langaage, IV. 224, n 9 le. 
Character of hit Hittoire Generate, 225. 


W 

WaJtfoU^ Horace, anecdote of, IV. 385, note, 
fTinet of Fatarnum, why not to excellcat as thev formerly 
were, U. 320, 322. Are taken by the Italians for refreth- 
meiit, not for inebriety, 322. Cwcuban and other wines, re- 
marks on, 323, 324. Horace*# enumeration of the principal 
wines of Italy, 324. 

IVeoUen Manufacturee of Padua, ancient and modern state of, 

1. Ul. 


Tilt. CNO 


ERRATUM. 

Page 123, Vo^ U. lint 20, /er Petronius, fcai Prudentiui 
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